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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
~» * AND OF THE SIX * * 
SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD“ EVERY CHILD FOR MUSIC, 


LOOKING AT SCHOOL MUSIC 


FROM THIS VIEWPOINT 


18 States have adopted and are using THE MUSIC HOUR or 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES either in whole or in part. 
These adoptions are exclusive. co-basal. or supplementary. These 
states are: Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, Idaho. Kansas. 
Kentucky. Louisiana, Mississippi. Nevada, New Mexico. North Caro- 
lina. Oregon. South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah. Virginia. West Vir- 


ginia. 4dlso the Philippine Islands and Hawaii. 


In these states (which do not have exclusive state adoptions of 
music) 166 cities with a population b tween 10,000 and 25.000 
use THE MUSIC HOUR. 82 cities with « population between 
25.000 and 50,000 use THE MUSIC HOUR. 85 cities with a popu- 
lation ever 50.000 use THE MUSIC HOUR. 





ShGE oneness 4 Season's GREETING SRG™ 
The TEACHER’S GUIDE for the Fifth Book of THE MUSIC HOUR 
(McConathy. Miessner. Birge. Bray) 


Phe Treacuens Geipe provides in one volume a Music Appreciation program Vi phate 
practical working program for the sixth vrade. Part ranged, these notes discuss composers. de nm oir 
music, performers. instruments, pictures, art 

suthors, and the listening material. These authori 
tative notes will contribute to the stimulating vital- 
ity of the teacher's lessons. Aid is given in unifying 


song and listening material and in correlating music 


One presents the educational program. Part ‘Two 
the Type Lessons and Outlines, Part Three Ap 
preciation Notes and Suggestions. and Part Four 


the \ccompaniments 


In Part Three. the concise articles on the selections with other subjects ind activities in and out of 


in the bitth Book are a new development of the school. 


Ye ‘ — € ) a= 
Silver, Burdett and Company — Geese noo 
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was 1? he secret 


of TSCHAIKOWSKIS 


pom estra a 


Bi ACK from hungry 
Moscow trudge the beaten French, 
herded by Cossacks, haunted by the 
pealing of liberated belfries ...Ona 
Serbian hillside stands a little pear 
tree, watching the struggle of a 
human soul in the valley below ... 
Along the Danube, Mother Russia 
interposes her shield between the 
Turk and his Slavic victims. . . 
Such is the history and drama of 
Tschaikowski, pictured (except for 
an added tuba) by the modest classic 
orchestra of Beethoven. His “gloomy 
eloquence” arises from the lower 
registers of the orchestra — and 
from exact knowledge of brass instru- 
ment possibilities. 
Modern music calls on the brasses 
for the same virtuoso performance 
once exacted only from the strings. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE MASTERS 


For these newer demands, the House 
of York has developed its line to a 
point where York Instruments are 
gaining steadily increasing accept- 
ance where the utmost is demanded 
... in America’s greatest orchestras 
and bands. 

Yet, with all the research and 
ingenuity that have made the line 
one of balanced perfection, York 
Band Instruments are no more costly 
than other “standard’’ makes. 

For your work, a York meets every 
essential requirement —true inton- 
ation, pure tone, flexibility of execu- 
tion and response. And it will take 
you as far as ‘you can go toward the 
heights of musical artistry. 

Why be satisfied with less — 
when perfection is so easily attain- 
able? 


KA new align 
by York 


Now the House of York brings forth 
a new Trombone which, we confi- 
dently believe, is without a superior in 
America or Europe. Its brilliant 
musical qualities are supplemented by 
important manufacturing improve- 
ments, giving perfect freedom and 
intonation in every position including 
the seventh. Slides, under our new 
process, are hard as flint and smooth 
as glass. Refined methods have im- 
proved the balance and reduced the 
weight three ounces. It's a reve- 
lation to play this new instrument, 
which (with its rakish, compact case) 
sells for $40 to $50 less than other 
instruments of comparable excellence. 
You are invited to test and compare 
this marvelous Trombone under our 
regular 6-day free trial terms, with- 
out obligation. Write today for an 
early shipment!. 
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Department 731N 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of Goop BAND InstruMENTs Since 1882 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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- the week beginning April 3, the huge Exhibition Hall of the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium will house one of the greatest expositions of music education materials 
that it has ever been possible to assemble. 


Here will be displayed in orderly and attractive manner, easily accessible for exam- 
ination, the cream of the best and latest products of the publishers, instrument craftsmen 
and equipment makers—a visual symposium, comprising the composite thought, experience 
and effort of composers, authors, inventors and educational authorities. 


_ Although the exhibits will cover an area almost equal to an average city block, 
practically none of the things you will see there were available at the time the Confer- 
ence was organized twenty-five years ago. Indeed, the bulk of the exhibits will represent 
developments of the past few years; there will be much that has come from the press and the 
workshop the present season—and even items that are still in the production or planning 
stage at the time this is written. 

2 2 


So RAPID has been the progress of music education that, with the accompanying 
improvements in and additions to the “laboratory equipment” available for the music class- 
room, the mere matter of keeping in touch with new literature, materials and other aids 
presents a serious problem to supervisor and teachers. 

This is just the reason why the Conference authorities give to the exhibits such an 
important part in the Convention programs. 

It is also the reason why such generous use is made of the advertising pages of 
your JOURNAL. 

Every issue of your magazine contains announcements of new commodities and mate- 
rials—new and improved tools devised for your use. Practically everything that will be on 
display at the Cleveland Music Education Exposition has been—or will be—described in 
these columns. 

Perhaps there is something described in an advertisement in this issue that will have 
an important bearing on your work this season—provided you discover it in time. 


2 2 


Orr POINT is that, while nothing else can take the place of the personal value to 
you of the exhibits at the Silver Anniversary Meeting next April, the advertising section— 
the “exhibit department”, if you will—of the JouRNAL, is of equal and contingent signifi- 
cance. 


In fact, as an alert supervisor or teacher, we hope you overlook no medium of con- 
tact with the stream of new products, in order that you may have personal knowledge of the 
offerings, and decide for yourself what interests you, and what does not; what you would 
like to investigate further—and what is of sufficient importance to order for immediate ex- 
amination or trial. 

2 2 


Pian TO ATTEND the Silver Anniversary Conference at Cleveland, April 3-8. Take 
advantage of all the features of the great program that has been prepared for you, and 
spend as much time as possible in Exhibition Hall during the periods allotted for that purpose. 

In the meantime, read the advertisements in the JOURNAL, and other music maga- 
zines. If they tell you of something that you would like to investigate now, remember that 
it is not necessary to wait until you can visit the exhibit—the exhibit can be brought to you, 
if you will get in touch with the publisher or manufacturer of the article that interests you. 


Music EDUCATION EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION 


Franklin Dunham, President. Earl V. Hadley, Vice-President. Joseph A. Fischer, Secretary-Treasurer 
Directors: Eugene E, Gamble, J. F. Boyer, J. Tatian Roach, Blanche H. Skeath 
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OUTSTANDING MUSIC TEXTS 


FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK 
Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 


Includes folk songs of all nations, spirituals, songs by contemporary composers, 
song arrangements from great symphonies and masterpieces of music which Mr. 
Damrosch has selected as an aid to music appreciation. 





BOOK FOUR, UNIVERSAL SERIES 
Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 


The songs include unison, two, three and four-part arrangements suited to the 
many and varied groupings that necessarily appear in Junior High Schools. Also 
contains special supplement devoted to Musical Instruments and Music History. 





SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT-SINGING EXERCISES 


Damrosch-Gartlan-Gehrkens 
The musical treasures of the world in folk song and unhackneyed standard mate- 
rial carefully graded from easy melodies in major keys to difficult studies in 
part singing. 





ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
George H. Gartlan 


The most comprehensive collection of school songs published, including Patriotic 
Songs, Community Songs, American Songs and Spirituals, Hymns, Songs for Holi- 
days and School Occasions and specially arranged part songs and choruses. 





HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Gartlan and Donnelly 


Musicianly arrangements that are within the vocal abilities of the average high 
school group and that will help to teach the rudiments of harmony through the 
medium of song. Complete orchestration available. 





HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Gartlan and Donnelly 


Fifteen selected choruses that should be in the repertoire of every High School 
Glee Club. Purchased separately in octavo form, the cost of these selections would 
be at least five times that of this book. 





MELODIC VIOLIN METHOD 
George E. Hubbard 


For Group Instruction—In Two Volumes 
An epochal work—new and original. Completely illustrated charts for checking 
practicea Each book contains twenty lessons, the twelfth and twentieth of which 
are programsa Books are the right size to fit snugly in the violin case without 
folding a Blank staves are provided at frequent intervals so that the teacher may 
provide additional exercises of his own selection. 











Examination copies cheerfully sent on request 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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{TIONAL WINNER 


1e trophy shown above 


Band Contest, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. It symbolizes Mari- 


forecasts an even more bril- 
int fucure. The photograph 
ows the prize winning 
aad with its practically 





Second Place 
Class A 


s won by Marion at the 
31 National High School 


s rapid rise to national 
ognition and, no doubr, 


Conn equipment. 


Marion, Indiana, winner of Indiana 

State Championships in 1926, 1927 
and 1929, forged ahead to well deserved 
national prominence when it won second 
place, Class A, at Tulsa this year. 

Its splendid achievement is due largely to 
the ability and foresight of its able director, 
C. R. Tuttle, who first determined what it 
takes to build a successful band and then 


TT: MARION High School Band, 


» National Runners-up 


Play CONN Instruments 























also won on Conn instruments. Each year it 
is the same. Surely this remarkable record is 
of real significance to every director, music 
supervisor and individual musician. 

If you want your band to make more rapid 
progress and attain greater musical success, 
equip with Conns. Every Conn added to 
your instrumentation enhances its perform- 
ance and its chances for success. Home trial, 
convenient payments make purchase easy. 






followed through courageously with the 
building. In addition to sound instruction 
and direction, Mr. Tuttle early recognized 


Cc. R. TUTTLE 
Director Marion 
High School Band 


See your Conn dealer or write for literature. 
Mention instrument or instruments which 


December, Nineteen Thirty-one 


the necessity of insistin g on good instruments. 

He says, ‘““We urge the pupils in our grade school 
bands to purchase good instruments. We find that only 
about 5% of those who own good instruments fail to 
succeed, while 40% of those who purchase cheap in- 
struments become discouraged and drop out. Our High 
School Band has a practical ly complete set of Conn Instru- 
ments, contributing to a finished performance which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to secure in any 
other way. There is no doubt but that these splendid i in- 
struments have helped our band in its rapid progress. 

Marion’s experience is entirely typical. Consider that 
all three of the 1931 prize winning Class A bands and 
both first and second place Class B winners are largely 
Conn equipped. A majority of the prize winning soloists 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
IT 1S NOT A GENUINE CONN 


interest you most. 


Valuable Charts for Music Supervisors 
Conn’s Band and Orchestra Charts are a wonderful 
teaching aid. Standard in hundreds of schools. Set of 
charts on 18 instruments and text book, ‘‘How Music is 
Made,” sent postpaid for $1, about one-tenth retail value. 

Conn’s Band Organizing Plan makes it possible to start 
with beginners and have a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Factory organizers handle all details. Full information and 
free book, “Band Organizing Made Easy,” sent without ob- 
ligation to music supervisors, directors or any school official. 


C. G. CONN, Lid., 1212 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


B 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


° In and About Chicago Supervisors Club, 

Nn O1St Officers recently elected are: President, Edith 

M. Wines, Chicago; Vice-President, D. Sterling 

Wheelright, Evanston; Secretary, Olga E. 

e Hieber, Chicago; Treasurer, Lula Kilpatrick, 

? Cicero. At the meeting to be held at the 

O V ernight Cordon Club on Tuesday, December 5, Joseph 

* E. Maddy will discuss the music education 

program proposed for the Century of Progress 

Exposition. Dr. Allen D. Albert, Assistant 

That is obviously impossible. But, we have to the President of the Exposition, has been 
found a way of eliminating many of the diffi- rE OS ee oe 


culties in our new 
The In and About Cincinnati Music Super. 
A visors Club held a joint meeting with the music 
section of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers 
eens Meee te Association in Cincinnati, October 30; Ernest 
d “Sax-o-bo”) G. Hesser, President of both groups, pre. 


e ine siding. The attendance was made up of 
A new instrument that sounds the same as an cheut 200 mule expeveen end tencken: 


oboe, having the same dimensions and placement Mr. Hesser was reélected President, and T. H, 
of vent holes, but fingers like a saxophone. The Schmidt of Covington, Ky., succeeded Ruth T, 
complicated key-work of ordinary oboes, so dif- Johnson, Oxford, Ohio, as Secretary. Kar! W. 
ficult to finger and to keep in proper adjust- Gehrkens of Oberlin Conservatory addressed 
ment for the average student, is simplified. The the group on, The Music Supervisor's Job, 
SAXOBO may be played with either a special Other speakers were: E. D. Roberts, Superin- 


double reef, like an oboe, or a mouthpiece and tendent of Cincinnati Public Schools; Dean 
single reed, like a clarinet. Louis A. Pechstein, College of Education, Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati; Eugene Goossens, Con- 

: er nee ige h > 

The SAXOBO, of wood or met 1, complete ductor, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Mrs, 
ee ee 180.00 Teachers Association, 








Adolph Hahn, President, Ohio State Music 





The Central Ohio Music Supervisors Club 


OTHER NEW SILVA-WINDS held a very interesting meeting in conjunction 
with the Central Ohio Teachers Meeting, which 
The MADELON CLARINET with COV- took place in Dayton, Obie, October 30, 
ERED KEYS, eliminates “covering Seneie Wah Sante Se seas er Sas eae 
” . s visors. Some very i ing music was fur- 
troubles” of beginners rte er ae = 75.00 nished from the music department of the Day- 
H. Bettoney COLUMBIA MODEL clar- sonnel sanding al jean: Ga ioe 
. r 7 pre: 
eat _ oye of the features of our senting a program of merit to some 300 who 
ighest grade instruments ° 75.00 had assembled in the Westminster Church par- 
~ r oy lors. The principal speaker for the session was 
The MADELON flute, silver plated, made Mr. Wm. Breach, Director of Music, Buffalo, 
for artists, priced for students ** N. Y., who spoke and demonstrated in a mas- 
=e P terly way the use of “Phonetics in Singing.” 
Silva-Bet Alto & Bass Clarinets unmatched for A demonstration by the music department of 
fine quality of tone, for ease of blowing, for the Dayton, Ohio, Public Schools was very 
niceties of adjustment. Difficult instruments to enthusiastically received. The Chairman of the 
make, but made exceedingly well. music section, Mr. G. R. Humberger, Spring- 
field, Ohio, introduced Miss Althea Orton who 
spoke of the Children’s Concerts presented by 
. : . the Junior Symphony Committee of Columbus, 
. Write for catalogue of Silva-Winds and Ohio. Election of officers closed the meeting 
Silva-Wind Music. We specialize in these 
things. Rural School Music Broadcast. Every Tues- 
day from 12:10 to 12:30 P.M., the NBC 
broadcasts the National Farm and Home Hour, 
Th C d B C under the direction of Margaret M. Streeter. 
= Miss Streeter calls this the “Learn to Sing 
€ un y ettoney O. Period,”” and it is designed for rural schools 
. . and homes. The NBC studios report that they 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts are receiving an overwhelming response through 
the mail, letters coming in from all parts of 
the country—North, East, South and West. 
During December Rose L. Gannon, of the 
Chicago Public Schools, will assist Miss 
Streeter. 











Hotel Reservations for the Silver Anniversary Meeting Should be Made Now. 

(See Pages 30 and 31) Project Method. The Journat has received 
from Miss A. Gertrude Nourse, supervisor 
of music at Rome, New York, the texts of 

, s a as si ; m( t 

$1.00 a@ year $2.50 fer three yeare FOUR YEAR COURSES two — — hem . a. Proje ts 

leading to Bachelor of Music Degree, in the program of National Music Week; one 

SUBSCRIBE FOR Diploma or Teacher's Certificate. entitled, Spring’s Blossom, and the other, Amer- 

Public School Music in conjunction with ica’s Welcome. These were selected from a 

SCHOOL MUSIC Western Reserve University gives Bache- eambee ia operettas submitted in competition 
Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden lor of Science (in Education) Degree. 

Karl 


+ PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS IN This is further evidence that the project method 
Editor W. Gehrkens Instrumental, voice and theory is a workable idea, and the editors would be 


Manager and Publisher, Van B. Hayden departments glad to receive more data from the field along 

Published — es S- during the FACOLTY OF TERRA TIORALLY these or other lines involving the project idea. 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Towa Russell gp oe oy Public Homer Hubbard, formerly of Adrian, Michi- 
" por tanned “6 weed . School Music gan, is now head of the public school music 

SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the Ohe Cilet: land 7 department of the Municipal University of 

interests of special teachers and super- P nstitute ppart J 

visors of school music exclusively. It Wichita, Kansas. 

will help you in your work. Send $1.00 

for a year’s subscription, or send for of sic Helen Hollingsworth, Indianapolis, State 

free sample copy. Membership Chairman for Indiana, was re- 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa ue. — pa =e cently made Vice-President in charge of pub- 
‘4 stn licity for the Indiana State Symphonic Society. 
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for any occasion, just write us to send 
suitable material “for examination” 














( THE Bicentennial of Washington’s 


throughout the Nation in a series of 
events from February 22 to Novem- 
ber 24. As the Father of Our 
Country was a profound lover of 
music, music will undoubtedly be 
one of the most important factors 
in this commemoration. We are 
equipped to fill your most exacting 
requirements for choruses, operettas, 
solos, etc., etc. 




















Seasonable Operettas 

Prince Charming. By Jos. Surdo 
A comic operetta in one act for High 
Schools. Unison or two-part. Cast 

may be large or small. Score 1.00 
Orchestration on rental. Stage Guide 1.00 
The Wishing Well. By J. W. Dodge 
A musical comedy based on the 
famous Irish legend in three acts for 

High Schools. 11 principals, 1 Ten., 

2 Bar., 2 Sop., 1 Cont. Charming 
music. Easy to stage. Score 1.00 
Orchestration on rental. Stage Guide 1.00 
The Lady of the Terrace. By A. Penn 
A romance of Ireland in two acts, 

for High Schools. 10 principals, 1 

Ten. or Bar., 3 Bar., 2 Sop., 1 M- 
Sop., 1 Cont. Very unique and 
picturesque with tuneful music. 
Easy to stage. Score 1.00 
Orchestration on rental. Stage Guide 1.00 


Operettas of Patriotism 

Paul Revere. By May Hewes Dodgeand J. W. Dodge 
A traditional story in a beautiful musical setting 

for High Schools. Three acts. 10 principals, 

Sop., 1 Ten., 2 Bar. Good comedy throughout 

the play. Score 1.25 
Orchestration on rental. Stage Guide 1.00 
When Betsy Ross Made Old Glory. By Wallace. 
A charming little musical play for juveniles in 3 

acts. Time 1% hours. Easy to costume. Score .60 


TRY A MINSTREL SHOW FOR JUNIOR-HIGH 


Land o’ Cotton. By Fred Johnson. 
Can be given in a setting of “All Nations’ with 
Uncle Sam as the interlocutor. Unison or chorus 

Score 1.00 

Orchestration on rental. Stage Guide 1.00 
A complete descriptive catalog ‘Willis’ 
Operettas”’ will be sent FREE on request 








FEBRUARY 


Su] i (Ta) We (a 
[_J()f2I(3 1/4 (516) 
(7) (9) 10 11)42) 3) 


Birthday will be celebrated (14) (15) {16} (18) {19} (20) by Lina Loring, for Juveniles, is 
AT] 22 a 27) 

















yey Birthday,” a 


short operetta in two acts 


woven around the cherry-tree in- 
cident. The scene is laid in the 
garden of Washington’s home. There 
are four principal characters and a 
chorus of as many boys or girls as 
desired. The piece is tuneful, re- 
freshing and brisk with action. It 
is one of a splendid assortment of 
patriotic works put out by this 
celebrated house (The Willis Music 
Co.) of operettas. 











The Psychological Course for School 
Orchestra and Bands 


*“*UNIVERSAL TEACHER’’—By Maddy & Giddings 
The Beginner’s Book 

Piano (Conductor's score) 1.00 

Full instrumentation, all parts, each .75 


“INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET REPERTOIRE”’ 
Fits any conceivable situation. Piano 1.00 
Full instrumentation, all parts, each .75 


“INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE” 
By Maddy & Giddings 
The Key to successful ensemble playing. 
Full instrumentation, all parts, each .50 
**Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series”’ 
VOLUME I. 16 easy pieces. 
Piano (Conductor) 1.00 
Full instrumentation, all parts, each .50 
VOLUME II. 13 medium pieces. 
Piano (Conductor) 1.00 


Full instrumentation, all parts, each .75 
Full Score 5.00 


VOLUME III. 10 favorite classics. 
Piano (Conductor) 1.00 


Symphonic instrumentation, each part .75 
Full Score 5.00 


For Grade Schools and Junior High 


“THE LITTLE FOLKS OWN ORCHESTRA”’ 
By Griffith Lewis Gordon 
By “PLAYING THE WORDS”’ beginners soon 
develop astonishing ensemble. 

Piano (with words, story of piece and hints).... .75 
Full instrumentation, all partscontain words, each .40 
The ‘‘School Orchestra Mail Order Service”’ 
containing sample instrumental parts of 
twelve important works for School Bands 
and Orchestrasis FREE. Send us your 
name and address and that of your friends 

for a copy. 

















THE WILLIS 


MUSIC CO. 


137 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohiec 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


You Must Try a Box of ~~" 


The Cleveland Board of Education is now 


THE NE W located in the beautiful new building erected 
for the Board, as part of the Cleveland 


Municipal Group, on the lake front. The 


' 66 b 99 building provides an attractive suite of offices 
o R and assembly room for the music department— 
the same serving, of course, as the office of 


the President of the Music Supervisors National 

Conference. Members should make a note of 

the new address for use when writing to 
— " ‘ob President Morgan: Board of Education Build. 

N eo “ rs ‘f —s . 

fade of on Gee an GS ' No. 1—Soft ing, 1380 East 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Selected Fi ie oe é eatpae oe No. 2—Med. Soft 


Ripe Cane fh ° No. 3—Medium | Blanche E. K. Evans of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Carefully ris. PAF . No. 4—Med. Stiff is NUMBER ONE on the list of contributing 
- _ members for 1932, her remittance and renewal 
coupon having reached the Conference offic: 
WS October 14. Miss Evans is supervisor of 
7 —— piano classes in the Cincinnati public schools 
and teacher of piano pedagogy in the Cinci 


Exceptiona lly Low Priced nati Conservatory of Music. 


CLARINET .80 doz. : . Contributing Membership Card No. 2 
y & = .00 doz. ‘TO SAX . ° 1932 goes to Dr. Walter Damrosch, and No, 
BASS CLARINET .20 doz. } a . . * ee : 
OBOE en. OR SAX i . to Ernest LaPrade. The two remitta 
BASSOON 00 ea. BARITONE j ’ with coupons clipped from October Journat 
ea. CEs Sicwecacenencce 6.00 doz. came in the same mail; we flipped a coin and 
Dr. Damrosch won. 





























Graded :, No. 5—Stiff 




















Guaranteed and Distributed by the Owners of the Internationally 
Famous GENUINE “MICRO” Hand Made “BLACKLINE” Reeds 
and other “MICRO” Musical Specialties. Jay W. Fay is now head of the Band and 
Orchestra School of Ithaca College. Mr. F 
FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING MUSIC STORES was the first chairman of the National ( 
. - . , . ference Committee on Instrumental Affairs, 
Used Exclusively as Standard Equipment on Pedler Clarinets and has for the past three years been the 
| head of the music department of the Plainfield, 
SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., INC Ree fae ee gene 
. *9 . New Jersey College for Women. The well 
wishes of his many friends are extended to 
Dept. No. 12 him in his new connection, for which he is so 


10 West 19th Street New York, N. Y. eminently fitted. 

















The Music Department of the West Texas 
State Teachers College, through its head, Pro- 
fessor Wallace R. Clark, has become the owner 
of the library of the Chicago Madrigal Club, 
including about 40,000 copies of music which 
has been collected during. thirty-one years. 
The Chicago club has given 197 concerts, many 
recent ones by radio, under the direction of 
D. A. Clippinger. Canyon, under the direction 
of Professor Clark, has had a Madrigal Club 
for the past fourteen years. 








One of the most fitting uses of the radio 
for publicity purposes is that evidenced in the 
current program of broadcasts in behalf of 
the National Music League. This series was 
initiated on October 26, and will continue on 
every Monday (4:00 to 4:30 P. M., EST) 
until December 14. Said Mrs. Otto H. Kahn 
in the address which opened the series, “The 
future of music rests largely with the younger 
generation. True music appreciation comes t 
people only through definite experience. I ice 
that to bring to the young people of America 
the best music at the lowest possible price is 
the greatest contribution which I can make 
to the advancement of music in this country.” 
The League searches out new talent, introduces 
artists to the concert stage, and makes them 


mo CCTM TTT rg Rk fe gh Nn oy 
A a " s - ts ~ - cmap 3 } 





The NBC series not only aims to acquaint the 
public with the Music League and its talent, 
but to promote music appreciation. 


Rhythm Band. Mr. Wilbur Hamje,_in- 
Had The Stevens no other claim to distinction, its grandeur alone would make structor in the Longfellow School, Teaneck, 
| - ny — gg Rey Ty “y I. the — pas — = New Jersey, writes: “An interesting effect 

le otel in 8 orld’s r City bu ecause 0 S great size an erfec : . 
pone A facilities. The Stevens is able to quote more ettensiive rates , om any was cbtsined by the — of a shythe bend 
other hotel in Chicago. as an accompaniment, with orchestra, for the 
combined glee clubs of the school We 


RATES 

Single Rooms: Double with Double Bed: | Double with Twin Beds: used the familiar Amaryllis with lyrics 

$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00,| $4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00,/ $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, Elsie Jean. The peculiar qualities of 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. $8.00, $9.00, $10.00. $10.00, $15.00. rhythm band instruments fitted very nicely 
with the well-marked gavotte, end at times were 
T ay E » T E V E N oe even appropriate to the words being sung. This 
Ernest J. Stevens, President and Manager — as pce = perv but a 
. — 4 - priz result was the deci y increas in- 
3000 Outside —— es 3000 A terest of the children who participated as per- 

: formers and as listeners.” 
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ORAL GROUPS 


IMPROVE CHORUS SINGING 
by Combining Voice Training with Rehearsals 


NEW CHORUSES 


\ Jeanne Boyd 
SA “Tis Spring Frances C. Darr 
SA Calm Be Thy Sleep Noble Cain 
SA Nocturne (a cappella) . . Elizabeth A. Cook 
AA Calm Be Thy Sleep (a cappella) .....Cain 
SSAA The New Moon (two piano acc.)...Price 
'TBB The Mongrel Yank.......W. L. Dawson 
| TBB A Ballad of Trees and the Master. . Bergen 
(TBB A Spring Song Pinsuti-T attersall 
TBB Calm Be Thy Sleep (a cappella)... .Cain 
ATB Calm Be Thy Sleep (a cappella)... .Cain 
SATB New Year’s Eve (a cappella). Protheroe 
\TB O Could I Speak....... J. W. Thompson 
\TB Out of the Deep Have I Cried Unto Thee 
R. G. Jones 


CHRISTMAS 


SATB Joseph’s Carol (a cappella) 
SATB What Child is This? (a cappella) 
Ralph A. Marryott 
Julius Rontgen 


Marryott 


Single copies of these or music of any other pub- 
lisher will gladly be sent for your approval on 
request. Order a selection describing your needs. 





Beautify enunciation and interpretation 
Give educational interest to rehearsals 


The Voco Study Plan by Charles Norman Granville, 
provides solutions to problems encountered in the study 
of songs. The fundamentals of singing are interestingly 
presented in novel but sound form, the understanding 
of which eliminates the danger of voice strain. 

This work, designed especially for choirs, choruses 
and voice classes of adults or children, makes the work 
of teachers and conductors more effective and enjoyable. 


Be one of the many whose value as a teacher has been 
enhanced through the use of 


THE VOCO STUDY PLAN 


Ask us to send a copy and the Teacher’s Manual for 
examination. If you teach privately, let us help you de- 
velop voice classes. 

Voco Study Plan, 2 to 11 copies, each... $0.90 

Single copies 12 or more, each...... .84 

Teacher's Manual 


FOR INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 


“TECHNICAL FUN” 


For All Instrumental Groups—by W. A. Storer 
FOR BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CLASS 


“Technical Fun™ presents a most comprehensive set of 24 les- 
ms in major and minor keys. It provides eight progressively 
rranged exercises in each lesson, yet all harmonize. This per- 
its beginner and advanced pupils to play together exercises 
s easy or as difficult as the individual requires. 

Supplement or follow any beginners’ method with “Technical 
un” and you provide a fine background for playing band and 
rchestra music. 


Order “on approval”—A book for each pupil 
An Achievement—$0.35 per Book 


F Treble Instruments 

D flat Treble Instruments 
Viola—Allto Clef 

Drums 


C Treble Instruments 
B flat Treble Instruments 
E flat Treble Instruments 
Bass Clef Instruments 





FIRST FORTY LESSONS FOR VIOLIN AND 
FIDDL-ETTE CLASSES by Edwin Harris Bergh 


A method for young beginner classes that doubtless is the 
ost interesting and practically arranged book for this purpose. 
Instructors have marvelled at the interest maintained in their 
lasses by use of Mr. Bergh’s book. The author is endowed with 
rare ability to teach children successfully. This is reflected in 
he work he has créated. 
Violin Part 
Piano Acc. (By Don Wilson)... 1.50 


Subject to 
Quantity Discounts 


“Gambleized Music’ Means 
Economy—available on 
all publications 





GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
228 SO.WABASH AVE. 


MIRICK METHOD IN NEW FORM! 


Combining Loose-Leaf Advantages with Permanent Binding 


The Mirick Method of Instrumental Instruction for band 
(and orchestra ad lib.) is now available “with Hinged Covers.” 
Strips of Gamble Hinge attached to the covers make a hinged 
folio to which each loose-leaf lesson may be permanently at- 
tached at the time the pupil receives the lesson. 

The Only Difference in Cost is 
“With Hinged Covers”... ccccesees Net list price is charged 
ere ee 20% discount allowed 
Parts Publisned for All Instruments 
Director's Manual and Score, each 


NEW—F Mezzo Saxophone Part—Just Published! 





GAMBLES CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS 


by Max I. Fischel and Aileen Bennett 
Now Complete—Comprehensive—Graded 


For separate classes or ensemble groups of Violin, Viola, 

‘Cello and Bass. 
Teachers Will Find This Series 
interesting, practical, sound pedagogy that is productive of ex- 
cellent results. Since publication of Book I, this series has had 
a constantly increasing sale. If you are not using it, be sure to 
send for approval copies. 
New Enlarged Editions—In Three Volumes 

Book [I—Elementary Prices (Usual Discounts) 
Book II—Intermediate Violin . ...60c ‘Cello. .....75¢ 
Book II]—Advanced WHE < ges Te “EBs cssscc de 


Complete Service on all 
Publishers’ music— 
let us serve you 


CHICAGO 
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(an You Learn to Swim 
on Your Library Table? 


A RE you interested in teaching classes of children to play the piano? In hav- 
ing them acquire from the start a true piano touch? A correct sense of in- 
tonation? In having them thoroughly enjoy the process? And in knowing that 
they can practice all you wish them to without any one else hearing them? 


HOW THIS IS DONE: 


>THE LOAR PRACTICE PIANO< 


A four octave practice keyboard 

Without “piano” strings 

Tuned without tension on the “strings” 

Tuned once at the factory, always in tune thereafter 

No sounding board or bridge 

Played like any piano 

The “strings” not hammered but plucked 

Delightfully smooth action, with all the dynamic variations possi- 
ble to a grand piano action and controlled in the same way 

Tone can be heard by the player 

Not audible to others 

A score or more may be operated in the same room at the same 
time without one interfering with the others 

The supervisor can hear any instrument at will, or none, from desk 
or about room 

Beautiful tone (electro-magnetic) 

Instrument portable; weighs about 40 Ibs. 

Occupies about 4144 square feet 

Costs about one-tenth of a good upright 

May be had with audio unit 

More powerful, more beautiful, more impressive than a grand—if 
you wish 

The musical world is given a new glory. 











Coming: The individual amplification of all stringed instruments. For private 
or class instruction—-silent, audible to player only, or with gloriously big con- 
cert tone. 


“The noblest joy is the joy of progress.” 


For the help you want write 


GENERAL ACOUSTICS COMPANY 
Dept. J Holland, Michigan 


Note:——We are not manufacturers of, nor interested in “quickster” radio products. 

















LAST CALL for 1931 Conference Yearbook! (See Page 77) 











Seelam 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. [= 


Haynes products 


makers of high grade Boehm Flutes 
and Piccolos, used by leading artists = 





in Symphony and Opera Orchestras. 
New catalog sent upon request. wos se 


WANS Ry 
Sisinnus 
~Esr1888- 


W™ S-HAYNES CO-108 Mass-ave-BOSTON-MASS- 
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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 





—_—- 


Many well known members of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence are to take part in the program 
of the forthcoming Detroit meeting of 
the Music Teachers National Associ- 
ation, according to an announcement 
released by President D. M. Swarthout, 

The meeting—the fifty-third annual 
convention of the M. T. N. A.—is to 
be held December 29-31 in conjunction 
with the National Association of 
Schools of Music, the latter organiza- 
tion convening on Monday, December 
28th. Papers included on the forenoon 
of the first day of the M. T. N. A, 
program will be: “A Report on the 
Examination of Schools im the N. A, 
S. M.” by its president, H. L. But- 
ler, Syracuse University: “The State 
Boards of Education and the Battle of 
Certificates” by Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute; and “The 
Congressional Library and Its Avail- 
able Service to American Musicians” 
by Carl Engel, Chief of the Music 
Division, Washington, D. C. In the 
afternoon there will be papers offered 
by Mrs. William Arms Fisher of Bos- 
ton on “Why the American Choral and 
Festival Alliance?”; by Arthur Hea- 
cox, Oberlin Conservatory, on “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Harmony Teach- 
ing”; by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston, 
on “Emotion vs. Intellect in Music”; 
and by Henry Purmort Eames of 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif., on 
“Music Culture as a Required Major 
College Study”. 

Papers for the second day (Wed., 
Dec. 30) include: “The Intellectual 
Element in Music” by David Stanley 
Smith of Yale University; “Progress in 
Class Instruction in Music Today” by 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City; and 
a paper, the subject yet to be an- 
nounced, by Ernest MacMillan of 
Toronto, Canada. Wednesday after- 
noon will be given over to taking in 
the sights and attractions of Detroit, 
with an organ recital scheduled at 4:30 
o'clock in the Art Museum, by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft of Cleveland. On 
Wednesday evening will occur the 
annual banquet, at which Mr. Ernest 
Fowles of London, Mr. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, and other well known musi- 
cians will speak. 

Thursday forenoon will occur the 
Voice Forum, with Frantz Proschowski 
from the Chicago Musical College as 
Chairman. Mr. Proschowski will give 
a paper and demonstration on the sub- 
ject, “Voice and Intellect”; Florence 
Lamont Hinman of Denver, Colorado, 
will present a paper on “Developing a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-ONE 
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cOLLEGIATe 


Band 


Instruments 


The Collegiate Trumpet 


Truly an aristocrat among trumpets. 
Built to compare favorably with the 
average so called standard lines but at 
a popular price well within the reach 
of the parent of the average school boy 
and girl. Made to play as well as sell. 


Popular Priced Editions of Famous 
Band Instrument Masterpieces 


Holton Collegiate Band Instruments were created for the school 
band market. They meet in every respect the demand of 
amateur musicians for quality at popular prices. 


THEY ARE GOOD LOOKING. Their rich and artistic 


appearance will instantly impress you. 


THEY PERFORM PERFECTLY. They have the tone, the 
perfect tuning, the absolute ease of playing demanded by great 
Artists, — and in a greater degree than you will find in many 
professional instruments. 

TREMENDOUS VALUES. Truly professional quality in the 
price range of the school band —the greatest band instrument 
values ever offered. 

AND BEST OF ALL. Frank Holton & Co. proudly puts its 
name on all of its products; your guaranty of honest workman- 
ship and fair price. 

MAIL THE COUPON. We will promptly send information 
on the instrument you indicate. Try a Collegiate for ten days 
free. 


For The Supervisor 


Investigate the Holton Guaranteed Plan that produces a playing 
band in 12 weeks without financial risk to the school or parents. 
No other plan like it. The coupon will bring details. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


Makers of America’s Greatest Band Instruments 


Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


ol Bane and 

Wis- Sc i qnized a’ vegiate 

nd, {ton Ore on COMee. ced. 

Almom™  polt Holto® ~ EquipP® FRANK HOLTON & CO., 
600 Church St., Elkhorn, Wis. 


The Almond School band was organized in Sep- [(] Send me Free Loan Application. I am interested 
tember, 1930 by Frank Holton & Co., and 

completely equipped with Holton Collegiate In- 

struments. Under the capable direction of Russell O Send Details of your School Band Plan. 

R. Grindle this fine band not only won first place 

in the Wisconsin Contest in May, 1931 against 

eight other entrants, but was given special mention 

for outstanding performance. 
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THE } 
+ ELOQUENT 
BATON 
—) 


; EARHART | 





R. EARHART.. . . in writing his book, 
Tue ELoquent Baton, ... has given us 
the book we were waiting for on the sub- 


ject of conducting. 
—Musical America. 








CHRISTMAS 


CANTATAS OPERETTAS 


*The Wondrous Story (Kountz) Tommy Murphy’s Christmas (Penn). 
S.A.—S.S.A.—S.A.T.B.—60c each. The Messiah Operetta for adults and children, .60. 


*Glad Tidings of Great Joy (Kountz) . =—— , 
—S.A.B.—.60 The great oratorio, in a revised A Penny for Christmas (Fields). Op- 


**The First Christmas (Kountz)— and abridged edition by Rich- eretta for children alone—unusually 
S.A.—.60. ard Kountz, is made practicable strong story, .60. 
In Bethlehem (Kountz)—S.S.A.—.60. for High School Chorus, 1.00. Christmas With the Old Woman Who 
oy ws ane (Peery)—S.A.T.B.—So- Lived in a Shoe (Jewitt). Operetta 
pies for young children, .50. 





*Stageguide for dramatizing 
**Stageguide for dramatizing 








Tne A-CappELLA CHorus will consist of 
eleven volumes, graded as to difficulty, 
and, when completed, will constitute a 
complete course in a cappella singing. 
Volume III—S.A.B. (medium to diffi- 
cult), the first volume published, is now 
available. Price .60. 


M. W:rmark & Sons 


—Educational Publications— 


1650 Broadway, New York 
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Editor! 


— 








Editorzal Opinions 


discriminating; more tolerant of opinion and more dis- 
criminating regarding standards, as is shown by its indif- 
ference to methods of arriving at results, while giving 
its approval only to attainments which are in every way 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS! A Silver Anniversary 
—surely an occasion for reflection, taking account 
of stock and looking ahead. A quarter century 
the supervisor of music had no such feeling regard- 
any professional organization as he now does 
vard the Music Supervisors National Conference. He 
ended the music section of the N.E.A. But this was 


superior. We may therefore look forward with pride 
and anticipation to the next meeting of our National 
Conference, as rounding out a quarter of a century of 








ly one of many departments of 
organization whose destinies he 
s not interested in shaping. The 
isic section made substantial con- 
butions to music education 
rough its committees, many of 
hom labored faithfully and sub- 
mitted valuable reports, which 
uld never have seen the light of 
y but for the young and vigorous 
azine, School Music, launched 
in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden. 
In spite of this good work, how- 
ever, as well as the recurring pleas- 
re of meeting colleagues yearly, 





CICERO, ILLINOIS 


100 Per Cent 


ONGRATULATIONS to Cicero, Num- 
ber One on the 1932 list of “One 
Hundred Per cent’ Conference cities! 
We are with the Conference 100 per cent— 
and we want to receive 100 per cent of the 
benefits the Conference can give. This is 
the gist of the message from Cicero. To 
this sentiment the superintendents and school 
boards of Cicero very apparently subscribe, 
judging by the fact that 100 per cent Con- 
ference membership and 100 per cent attend- 
ance at Conference meetings have been offi- 
cially—and substantially—encouraged. Cicero 
is a 100 per cent Conference city—and here 
is the 100 per cent membership enrollment 
for 1932: 
“ Sterling Morton Township High School: 
V. Church (Superintendent), Louis M. 
Blah, Charles H. Haberman, O. Janovsky, 


influence upon music education ab- 
solutely unique in this country if 
not in the world. 

EDWARD B. BIRGE 


The Supervisor as Teacher \ 


OMEONE has said that a master 

teacher’s art might all be cata- 
logued under two principal head- 
ings. The first of these is the abil- 
ity to inspire his students to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that they will 
want to go right out and “dig in” 
to that subject matter or develop a 
performing technique and artistry 











' “eae ; las, Philip Polly. 
ss real was lacking in the music Sas 


‘ction meetings. Perhaps this lay 

a feeling of impermanence and 

{ there being no great loss in skip- 

ping a meeting. In these two par- 


towski, 
Cavan, 





, ‘ Robert Lundgren, Rot N : 
mething difficult to define but no Rove tT Mee be te Min: like the master’s. 


Cicero Public Grade Schools: 
Schwebel (Superintendent), Miss L. Abra- 
Hobart Bolerjack, Mrs. 
Evelyn Chval 
Coleman, Gertrude C. 
rick (Supervisor), Helen M. Lyle, Mildred 
Stipek, Amanda Weberg. 


Dalton, Lula Kilpat- 


The second is the 
organization of material so that the 
student may have available at once 
—while his enthusiasm is at its 
highest pitch—that which is suited 
to his present level of technique, 


George A. 


Margaret 
(Supervisor), Ruth 








culars, at least, the modern school 
iusic teacher has just the opposite feeling today toward 
lis National Conference. He feels that it is his organ- 
vation, which he has had some part in shaping, and that 
nly some unexpected and unavoidable situation will pre- 
ent his attending the next meeting. 

And what, during these twenty-five years has the Con- 
erence been worth to its members? It has certainly 
ielped to raise the standard of school music teaching 
verywhere, and equally has it improved the professional 
status of the public school music teacher. It has been 


argely responsible for the breath-taking swiftness with, 


which high school music has come to the front in the last 
lecade, through its enterprise in bringing to its meet- 
ings outstanding musical organizations in this field. 
Most important of all, it has had a broadening effect 
upon the educational philosophy of its members, and has 
made them more tolerant and at the same time more 
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intelligence, and emotional develop- 
ment. There are many which the first 
end is attained—the teacher’s own enthusiasm for his 
subject or art, his consummate artistry and scholarship, 
his skill in presenting his material or in helping the 
student analyze his own difficulties, his sincere human- 
ness, generous giving of sense of humor, 
fairness, consideration—these are typical of the ways in 
which the master teacher arouses an intense “will to do” 


ways in 


himself, 


on the part of his students. 

The second function is dependent upon the teacher’s 
scholarship in his field, upon his ability to analyze the 
student’s personality as well as his problems of. technique, 
and upon his ability to organize materials. 

To the extent to which we who supervise consider 
ourselves teachers of teachers, it might be profitable to 
apply these criteria to ourselves. In the literature on 
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A New Challenge to the Music Supervisor 


AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 


Director of Music, National Recreation Association 


N these times when strenuous effort must be made to 
provide the bare necessities of life for millions of 
people, social, recreational, and other health and 


character-building agencies are receiving less support 
than formerly, and in some instances are being dropped 
altogether. The schools are likely to be last in feeling 
the pinch; the development of our children is always a 
primary consideration. Yet even the schools in some 
places are having to curtail their 
activities, especially in music and 


employ this leisure time in enriching American life? 
The construction of fine buildings and other means of 
beautifying a city are not the only ways to do this. Even 
more beneficial would be an increased development of 
cultural activities, of vocational and avocational skills 
and appreciations among us. “Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul.” For example, what would be the 
effect if choruses, under good leadership, could in every 
city attract many of the unemployed 

to their ranks now, when rehearsals 





other purely cultural or, in the best 
sense, recreational But 
hardest hit of all are the settlements, 
community centers, and recreation 
departments that provide for adults, 
Why, it is asked, should money be 
spent for music and other cultural 
activities for adults, when so many 
of them are in need of food, cloth- 


subjects. 


ing and shelter? 

We must all help see to it that no 
one anywhere suffers for lack of the 
sustenance and protection of life, 
but we must also realize that the 
need is now greater than ever to 
hold fast to the things that make 
life worth living. The danger of 
degradation is more to be feared 
than the danger of starvation. The 
deplorable inability to provide for 
loved ones, which must bear heav- 
ily on the morale of many an un- 
employed man and woman, is a painful factor in his or 
her misery, and will continue to be so even when the city 
or state or private agency takes over the blessed and 
respect-sustaining obligation to help. Nearly or equally 
as painful must be the feeling of not being needed or 
wanted. The demoralizing effect of this feeling and of 
atrophying idleness is the primary evil of the situation. 

Realizing this, the leaders in relief for the unemployed 
are finding or making jobs for as many as possible, rather 
than merely giving money, food or shelter to all the 
needy without service of any kind in return. The self- 
respect that goes with something to do—especially some- 
thing good to do—is generally recognized. For example, 
the erection of government buildings and other work of 
making the national capital more beautiful are model re- 
lief measures. Nonproductive investments they are called, 
but we cannot at this time afford any other kind. We 
are already suffering from too many productive invest- 
ments. We as a people have, so to speak, added to our 
spare time all the working hours of between six and 
seven million men and women. What better than to 
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could be held frequently, and in the 
daytime, and even a choir like that 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, might 
arise in many a community? No 
matter how simple or crude the be- 
ginning would have to be, the 
growth in appreciation, skill and 
morale could be great. It might all 
start with simple community sing- 
ing, but a kind in which people 
might be surprised to discover un- 
suspected possibilities in themselves. 
Group instruction in singing and 
playing could also be offered; or- 
chestras, bands and smaller play- 
ing or singing groups be formed— 
all without charge, and instruments 
loaned. Incidentally, the feeling of 
being wanted and of being in a cur- 
rent of significant life would be 
regained by many people. If we 
could do these things and provide 
also for development in the other arts and crafts—liter- 
ature, drama, and the dance—among the people, we 
might turn calamity into good fortune. 

But it would not do to pay people to sing or play for their 
own pleasure and edification, and few people even among 
professionals can attract large enough audiences to con- 
scientiously accept payment for performing. More might 
indeed be done to provide employment for unemployed 
musicians, but in this article we are thinking of the great 
number of unemployed who are not musicians. However, 
all the men and women who in idleness are walking the 
streets, lounging on park benches or seeking shelter—the 
less proud and more needy of them—in municipal lodg- 
ing houses, can think of nothing but getting a job or 

. securing in some other way the bare necessities of life 
for themselves and their families. It may seem impos- 
sible to interest them in singing or playing just for the 
love of it, but what an achievement it would be if any 
number of them could rise to the point of using, in this 
or similar ways, some of their energy and a few of the 
many hours which they cannot now use effectively in 





ZANZIG 
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seeking a job—use them in acquiring new skills and 
appreciations or enhancing old ones, if only for the joy 
of expression and of doing something—anything—well, 
and of growing in the doing of it! 

Many a music supervisor, with the proper attitude 
and opportunity, might bring people to the point of 
breaking through the numbness that unemployment 
causes. The purpose of this article is to suggest that 
they try to do so in community centers, evening schools, 
churches, or wherever else people may gather for music. 
The number need not matter; one out of a thousand or 
even out of a whole city would be worth the endeavor. 
However, certain considerations would have to be very 
carefully followed : 

i. The opportunities for musical activity would have 


to be offered only with the idea that people who have 


the time might like to take advantage of them. There 
should not be any special appeal to the unemployed. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The ideal group would 
include mothers and other people who are employed, as 
well as people who have no work. Some of the many 
men and women who are now employed for only two, 
three, or four days a week are likely to be among the 
first to respond to the opportunity. 

2. The activities offered would, for most people, have 
to be regarded as recreational in the best sense (as any 
live musical group, including even such a one as the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir, is recieational). Many a person 
has at some time wished that he or she could learn to 
sing or play well, or to listen more enjoyably to music, 


but the pressure of daily work and perhaps of the easy, 
sensational amusement of the crowd have kept him from 
doing so. Now is his opportunity. But even for him, 
only the best sort of class procedure will do, one in which 
the music’s the thing, interest is held strong and high, 
and he can feel himself growing in real musical skill 
and enjoyment. 


3. No kind of instrument or activity is to be despised, 
no matter how crude it may be, if it gives or may give 
to the player or singer, in any degree, the liberation, 
inspiration and delight for which the best music of every 
sort is admired. Some people, especially among certain 
foreign born groups, will find as much satisfaction in 
a fretted instrument as others will find in a violin. The 
thing expressed or striven for, and the quality of the 
performer’s own experience, are the important considera- 
tions. Even if only one kind of activity—for example, 
singing—can be offered, a valuable contribution could 
he made. 


Ideally, funds would be appropriated for such work as 
is here proposed, and thus used they might well be 
regarded as properly devoted to relief of the unemployed. 
If carried on extensively, this work would incidentally 
provide remunerative employment for many people be- 
cause of the need for books, music, instruments and 
other materials, as well as for leaders, teachers, and 
assistants. But, funds or no funds, there must be many 
a school music supervisor who is enough concerned about 
the situation and its possibilities to give some of his time 
and best interest in helping make the most of it. 


There is evidence that the new prosperity that will 
follow our present disillusionment will be—must be— 
noted principally for the development of our best human 
resources, rather than for the exploitation of natural 
resources and human frailties. The romance of riches, 
of undiscovered natural resources, booming stocks and 
growing cities has heretofore engaged most of our best 
creative power. Until the crash in 1929, the daily matin 
of almost everyone, it seemed, from the bootblack to the 
banker, was said over the financial page of the news- 
paper. Now the romance is gone; the outer structure, 
at least, of our prosperity has crashed like Sinbad’s ship. 
But here in music and the other arts is a new, endlessly 
rich continent which exists within the minds and hearts 
of the people. Here is pioneering and enrichment for 
everyone, and increased leisure for it. 


The music teachers and leaders are already giving 
promise of this new and better era. The present situa- 
tion seems to be offering them opportunity to make as 
notable an advance among adults as the best of them 
have made among children, and in grasping it they may 
make the most noteworthy advance of all—which is to 
provide for a larger carry-over of school-acquired skills 
and appreciations into adult life. An arrangement add- 
ing to the likelihood of this achievement would be the 
inclusion of high school students in the adult groups 
best suited to them. 


The school music supervisors can be assured that the 
officials and workers in municipal recreation departments 
and other recreational agencies will back their efforts 
manfully. The deliberations of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans during the recent Recreation Congress in Toronto, 
where outstanding events were the performance of the 
Mendelssohn Choir and the Niagara Falls Symphony 
Orchestra, gave proof of this. 


Note: This article is one of a series provided by the Committee on School 
Music in Community Life (Wm. W. Norton, chairman). The author is 
a member of this committee.—Tue EpirTors. 





sible. 


“Quite right! said Mr. Maybee to himself. 








66] WAS interested to read in last May’s JoURNAL about the fine membership records of the Fredonia and Potsdam 
normal schools, and it seems to me,” said Harper Maybee, “that the teacher training institutions ought to furnish 
a large share of the Conference membership. Nothing could be better for the institution than to have constant close 
contact with the Conference through the enrollment of members of the faculty and as many of the students as pos- 
On the other hand, the Conference benefits immensely by having brought into its membership the future super- 
visors and teachers, as well as the instructors who are helping them prepare for their life work.” 
Forthwith, he put the matter squarely up to the Music Department 
of Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
now we understand Mr. Maybee is arranging to charter a floor or more of one of the Cleveland hotels for the 
week of April 3, 1932, to take care of the Western State Teachers College party. 


The proposition went over one hundred per cent, and 
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YOUNG CLEVELAND TUNES UP 


LILLIAN L. BALDWIN 


A word-and-camera panorama of musical young America as exem- 

plified in the city that will entertain the Silver Anniversary Meeting 

of the Music Supervisors National Conference. The author is Super- 
visor of Music Appreciation in the Cleveland Public Schools. 


NE hundred and fifty thousand children—shades 
of the Old Woman who lived in the shoe! In 
her dilemma, if I remember rightly, “She gave 

them some broth without any bread, then spanked them 

all soundly and sent them to bed.” All of which proved 
her no mean child specialist although it is doubtful 
whether she would be recognized by John Dewey. For 
broth and a sound spanking, both excellent institutions, 


are no longer considered the adult’s whole duty to child- 


hood. 

It is illuminating to follow the child down the road 
from long ago until now. For centuries he was regarded 
informally as a precious little pet animal, formally as 
a miniature man. Then he was discovered to be a per- 
sonality with a perfectly good mind all his own, and 
things began to be done and overdone about that. Later 
came the still more amazing revelation that his behavior 
was not to be explained either in terms of original sin 
or green apples—or the lack of them—but by deeply 
rooted instincts and emotions which were to prove the 
keys to his life conduct. 

Then the good old educational apple cart upset, spill- 
ing “disciplinary subjects” all over the road, and few 
there were who cared to pick them up. Alphabets, spell- 
ing, grammar and rhetoric ceased to be ends in them- 

selves and became but 

means toward the ap- 

preciation of litera- 
Tedious and 
tasteless memorizing 
of boundary lines and 
dates of puppet kings 
gave way to imaginary 
excursions and adven- 
tures in a fascinating 


ture. 


world across which moved the colorful pageant of his- 
tory. And then it was that music and the representative 
arts came into their own as the perfect form of expres- 
sion of the child’s emotional life. 

And so it has come about that today in the public 
schools of greater Cleveland, almost one hundred and 
fifty thousand children are annually exposed to music. To 
some of us this statistical fragment suggests thrills by the 
thousand ; to others, just one hundred and fifty thousand 
chances for sour notes! But however we may look at it, 
there they all are and something must be done with them! 

Down where the chairs are low, the least of our musi- 
cal amateurs are singing the sagas of their small world 
with never a note to annoy, just pretty tones and pretty 
tunes to think about. Sharp little ears are pricked to 
discover whether the piano or phonograph is telling of 
soldiers marching, fairies dancing or little folk falling 
asleep. And even down here we find the virtuoso of 
the toy drum, pipe and xylophone tapping out familiar 
rhythms and tunes as confidently as you please. 

About the time we reach the third grade ambition 
sets in seriously. We begin to read notes and join the 
never-ending search for “do.” This year many of us are 
learning to read our songs by radio, and the pill is so well 
coated with sugar that it is almost like candy! For the 
lessons are attractively made, the radio voice is pretty) 
and “doesn’t holler at us.” 

Once we've learned the secrets of the score there is 
no end to our activities. We sing alto, we form glee 
clubs and school choirs; each year lovely special songs 
“not in the book” are sent out to all the schools, and 
later the pick of the many flocks come together and sing 
them in a grand May festival. “He shall feed His flock,” 
floating out on three thousand flute-like voices from 
three thousand little white-clad figures banking a blue 





Ready Sing! 





The Joyful Noise Six Miles Away 
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’ Children’s Festival Chorus in Rehearsal , 
Cleveland Municipal Auditorium—looking through the double stage to Music Hall 


gold music hall to the top, makes a moment of indicate that there is a great deal of private and per- 

ost unearthly beauty not soon to be forgotten. sonal joy involved. We have just now, in Cleveland, 
Other instruments beside the voice intrigue us. Even seven hundred and ninety-eight others who are happily 
that long-suffering piece of furniture, the parlor piano, picking their way from “Peter, Peter, Punkin Eater” to 
develops tune possibilities. Piano classes are fun. We Beethoven. As for band and orchestra—why, we aspire 


to them almost before we can hold up the instru- 
ments! Though our intonation be slightly squiffy at 
times, we blow our bit of Bach with a zest that would 
warm the heart of that kindly father of twenty. We 
have a brave Juvenile Band which at least reached 
the sash stage on its way to fame and uniforms, and 


don’t mind = staying 
fter school or even 

ing back on Sat- 
urday for these les- 
sons. Music racks 


| paper keyboards 
we have elementary orchestras, some of them so en- 


thusiastic that they meet at homes for extra practice. 
And now we are adding the 
last touch in musical refine- 


im our everyday 
ks into make- 
ieve pianos which 





excellent for the 
ment, the string quartet! 


All this while we have been 
cultivating what William 
Butler Yeats calls, ““The lost 


gers and merciful 

the ears. A piano 
lass is the busiest 
lace! We are doing 

nething every 

nute, whether tak- , ~ tag we —6@p 
ing our turn at the ; 





real piano or finger- 

ng away at the pa- Peter, Peter, Punkin Eater 
per keyboards, sing- 
ing the notes to help ourselves along. We 
play duets, we accompany our songs, and 

‘ even compose little pieces of our own! 

's rather like a game, too, for one just 

n’t help wanting to beat Billy, who fum- 

es his flats. Of course that means digging 

at the home work, but even that is grati- So This Is Beethoven! 

ing, especially when we discover what an 
impression our piece makes on mother! Outsiders are art that is perhaps 
quite apt to think of the music taught in the public nearest of all arts to 
hools as just another piece of mass production mean- eternity, the subtle art 
ing very little to the individual child. The satisfaction of listening.’”” For we 
registered by the pianists here pictured—and upon my know that musicianly , 
honor they had not been told to “look pleasant”—would listening is the basis Ambition! 
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of all musical culture since it gives us standards for 
performance and taste in musical literature, as well as 
emotional satisfaction in musical beauty. 
lasts long after voices have lost their freshness and after 


busy breadwinning hands have 
been forced to lay aside flute and 
fiddle for sterner weapons. Lis- 
tener’s joy surpasses sound it- 
self, for “Music, when soft voices 
die, lingers in the memory.” 

Cleveland children have such a 
wonderful opportunity for stor- 
ing music memories. Beginning 
with the fourth grade they may 
hear concerts by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, concerts planned for 
them and serviced with records 
and study booklets, so that they 
may live intimately with each 
program for months before they 
actually hear it. Think what it 
would have meant to you and to 
me to have had a major orchestra 
on our school faculty and to have 
heard seventeen symphony con- 
certs by the time we had finished 
high school! 

Last year, in spite of hard 
times, thirty thousand school 
children crowded Severance Hall 
during a March week of Chil- 
dren’s Concerts. And if the hall 


Listener’s joy 


Cleveland Juvenile Band 
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Pirates of Penzance 


had been larger or the week longer there would have 
been many more. But again we are revelling in numbers, 
just because they are-so overpowering! When a high 
school boy says, “Oh, it isn’t just the music, it’s the 


thoughts that come!”; or a fifth- 
grader bursts in with, “What do 
you think! Last night our radio 
played the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ 
and my daddy didn’t know about 
it and I could tell him!” ; or when 
a first-grader having learned to 
know Mr. Edward MacDowell 
and his music asks, “Mother, 
don’t you think I do my scales 
better since you read me the story 
about Edward ?”, then you know 
that school music is carrying over 
into life, and that is all that really 
matters. 

We hesitate to speak of our 
older girls and boys lest we are 
betrayed into boasting. Of their 
proud performance it is almost 
enough to say, pointing to the 
little fellows, “and that’s how 
they got that way!” For a grati- 
fyingly large number of our sap- 
lings seem strongly inclined in 
the direction in which the little 
twigs have been bent. 

Keen competition for place in 
school bands and orchestras 
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Listeners’ Joy (Symphony Concert) 


here there is a chance to spend hours and hours work- 
ig on such music as the César Franck Symphony in D 
nor; hundreds of young people electing choral classes 
hen they might have chosen millinery or swimming; 
not to mention the outstanding groups and individuals 
vhose musical interests and attainments are already ap- 
roaching professional status, are proof enough that here 
1 Cleveland and all over the country, music in the pub- 
schools has been a magnificently successful experi- 
ee 


ent. 


ee 


ND now, throughout the city and the surrounding 
: territory, there is intensified activity. Cleveland 
s to be the fortunate host of the thousands who will 
ather to celebrate the Silver Anniversary of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. 





The National High School Orchestra and the National 
High School Chorus! What a joy it will be to hear 
these great ensembles in our own Public Auditorium; 
to hear the visiting bands, orchestras and choral groups; 
to meet and to know these boys and girls from all parts 
of the country, and to share the inspiration and help of 
the general programs! 

The excitement of anticipation is sharpened by the 
hustle and bustle of preparation. Cleveland must dem- 
onstrate its warmest hospitality; plans must be made; 
forces must be organized ; money must be raised. Withal, 
we must be ready for our own modest part in the great 
Conference festival, for, with such a critical audience, 
we must be in our very best form. 

Our enthusiasm grows as the intervening period les- 
sens, and April 3 will find us at top pitch of enthusiasm, 


eager to greet you. 








National Champions (Glenville High School Orchestra) 
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Accent, and the “Mesalliance” in Song 


By T. CAMPBELL YOUNG 
(London) 


HIS article falls naturally into two distinct por- 
tions, yet these are, essentially, interdependent, as 
will be realized when the latter part is studied. 

Accent, in vocal music, means literally the importance 
which is given to a syllable. The term may be said to 
include the distinguishing marks which show where this 
special “attention” is to be placed. 

There are many ways in which this accent, or stress, 
can be imposed. Of the commoner kinds, the following 
may be mentioned (the order in which they occur is not 
necessarily an indication of their relative importance) : 


(1) THe Acocic Accent.—Where longer and shorter 
notes alternate, the former will attract attention by their 
extra length: 


| ae 














In the foregoing example, the notes at (a), (b), (c) 
and, to a secondary degree, at (d), command the aural 
attention because of their duration, which may be said 
to “isolate” them. This is known as the agogic or 
“attracting” accent. 

A better example, perhaps, occurs in the Mazurka and 
Saraband, where the second note in each bar is stressed, 
by its length, thus: 











Flocks are Sporting, dovesare court -ing. 


The notes at (a) and (b) receive an agogic accent 
by virtue of their length. 

It is a mistake to add to this a stress accent, as shown 
at (Cc). 
adequate. 


Usually the time duration, alone, is quite 


(2) Tue Tonic or Pitcu Accent.—Where a note 
“stands out” as the highest in a phrase, or, in rarer 
cases, as the lowest, it attracts attention by its very 


isolation. Example: 





> =" - 
— secre ee ee 
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The note at (a), by reason of its “pitch isolation”, 
becomes important. 

It will be noticed, too, that this is enhanced by the 
agogic accent, previously considered. 

It may be of interest to recall that high notes are 
usually sung with increased force, partly because the 
average vocalist prefers to sing them so, perhaps on 
account of his lack of training, whereby he cannot sing 
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them softly, and also, to a subconscious association be- 
tween high notes and full production. 
This, in many cases, is quite erroneous. 


(3) Merricat Accent.—Many so-called musicians 
still believe, devoutly, that the first pulse in each bar 
must be stressed and that all four-pulse bars bear a 
primary and a secondary accent thus: Strong, weak, 
medium, weak. 

This is known as the metrical accent. If only they 
would realize and also remember, constantly, that this 
is not the complete structure, but the skeleton only! 

Where other considerations transcend the metrical 
stress, the latter must be made to cccommodate them. 

In marches, dance music and so forth, the metrical 
structure is naturally more rigid. 

Generally speaking, however, time and accents are not 
the end, but are merely aids to true musical interpreta- 
tion. 

There are many other kinds of accent which cannot 
be discussed here in detail. Among them may be men- 
tioned the PATHETIC, or Expressive ACCENT, which is 
used either as a surprise, or for some special purpose, 
thus: 








(@) 

The note at (a) receives a special stress because of 
the break in the rhythm which precedes it. There are 
innumerable instances of this kind of deliberate accen- 
tuation. 

The Dynamic Accent, the CUMULATIVE ACCENT, 
and also those which are due to modulations and to 
other varying conditions, are well worth a further study. 


It may be said that a good song is the result of a 
perfect alliance between words and melody. 

Only when the former have merit and the latter is 
appropriate will the union be a happy one. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realized that both words 
and melody have their own metrical structure, which is 
primarily dependent upon accent or stress, and that the 
accents in both should coincide. 

If the accents of the music fall upon the unaccented 
words of the poem, the result is far from satisfactory, 
and indeed is often ludicrous. 

Disparity seems to occur where a poem has been fitted 
—or misfitted—to a tune already in existence ; or where 
a composer, such as Mendelssohn or Handel, has set 
music to words in a language he does not fully under- 
stand or appreciate; or again, where the words of a 
“foreign” song have been translated in a manner which 
is Jiteral rather than artistic. 
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Concerning the first group, above mentioned, many 
flagrant instances may be found in modern school song- 
books. 

Over and over again one finds prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, etc., such as “the,” “and,” “but,” “how” and simi- 
lar unimportant words, or the unaccented syllables of 
polysyllabics, falling upon the first or important note 
of the bar, or upon the highest, or, less frequently per- 
haps, the lowest note of a musical phrase which note 
becomes important because it “protrudes.” 

In the first phrase of the British National Anthem 
for instance, the small leap downwards to the “leading 
note” —marked X below— 


* 














My coun-try "tis of thee. 


God, Save our Gv a-cious King. 


and followed by rising notes, gives an added importance 
to that already due to the natural accent of the first 
beat. This is further augmented by the fact that the 
note in question is elongated, and is succeeded by a 
shorter note (agogic accent). 

The original words fit this phrase fairly well, but 
the American adaption is hardly satisfactory. To say: 


“My’ country, ’tis’ of thee,” 


does not express quite what is intended. Actually, it 
should be: 


“My country, ’tis of thee,” 


The word that demands stress is thee. As it stands 
very little can be done to alleviate the disparity. 

Perhaps the American words and the English tune 
are, strictly speaking, unhappily allied, for, in accent 
they are in places diametrically opposed. 

The reader should study carefully each song in the 
choolbooks he or she is using, judging them in the 
light of this question of unity. 

The number of “bad eggs” discovered will prove, 
conclusively, that the few ones were “dearly 
bought” and in many cases it will be realized that the 
“cheap” book has proved a “doubtful bargain.” 

f directors cannot find a good collection of songs, 
at least they should teach their children only the good 
songs which may be found within the books that are 
available. 


good 


lt sometimes happens that a song has become popular 
in spite of certain disparities between the metrical accent 
and the musical stress. In many cases these may be 
minimized, or even entirely removed, by slightly altering 
the words, the music, or even both. 

{ this alteration be too literal, however, the song 
may lose more than it gains, and this fact must limit 
the amount of license permissible—if the patient is 
liable to succumb, it is hardly advisable to operate. 

Perhaps an instance of this adjustment may be helpful. 

The song, “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” is, 
itself, to speak quite frankly, a kind of “mariage de 
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convenance” but is, nevertheless a mésalliance between 
an old English air and a poem of Ben Jonson’s. 

It may be assumed that the song is too well known 
to require its inclusion here in full, and only the parts 
required need be given. 

As usually written, and one regrets to add, sung, the 
third phrase is as follows: 














ve 
; doth vise 


1 The thirst thd fom the Soul 
ly breathe 


2 But thow thereon o% didst on-- 


One need only sing these two lines to the melody 
above them to realize how badly the musical accent falls 
on the words “from” and “on.” It is a simple matter, 
however, to find a remedy. 

If the notes (1) and (2) be interchanged, the result 
is much more satisfactory, thus: 


r_ : (2) ~ (4) 








7 v 4 
4. The thirst that from the soul doth rise. 
2. But thew thereeon didst on- - ly breathe. 


Similarly, in the second verse, the following occurs: 








The word “so 
“out of the question.” 


,” falling on an accented note, is quite 
It may be amended thus: 
a 


— a ee A LT ST 
ee oe — — ae ane 
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10 - + Sy wreath net $0 much 


_— one finds in the second verse: 


S ‘ee eT eee ae 
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2.Sinee when it looks and smells, I swear not of itself but thee. 





Here a redistribution of the words will be found to 
improve the effect thus: 











~—# 
. and swells, I swear, not of itself, but thee. 

It is unfortunately true that most of the great 
oratorios abound with examples of the mésalliance now 
being considered. If one takes up a copy of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” or Handel’s “Messiah,” one will find 
innumerable instances of the “unhappy marriage” of 
words and music. Hymnals and even folk songs, too, 
will furnish many similar instances. 

It may be that the “masters” of the past were good 
musicians but indifferent poets, in that they did not 
appreciate to the full, the metrical structure of a poem. 
Even where the composer may have been aware of the 
real word values and their natural poetic stress, poly- 
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phonic and fugal music would tend to obliterate any 
poetical consideration, and the poem was of necessity 
sacrificed for the sake of the music. 

When several parts in a chorus are singing different 
words simultaneously, it would be absurd to give any 
particular attention to word values and accent or even 
to enunciation. The work might indeed sound infinitely 
better if sung to “lah.” 

It is often remarked that chorus singing is notoriously 
unintelligible, and it would be of interest to know to 
what degree this may be attributed to the fact that for 
two hundred years and more, thousands of people have 
sung to many times that number of listeners, words and 
music unhappily and unfortunately allied. 

Why trouble to sing nonsense intelligibly ? 

Whether or no the duty of musicians be to condemn 


such music, at least they ought -to be aware of its 
deficiancies, and if they be teachers or directors of 
music, most certainly should they “open the eyes” of 
their youthful charges. 

What was good enough for their grandparents is not, 
of necessity, the best thing for them, otherwise why 
trouble about education or about progress? Their elders 
may have loved horses and so may they, but motorcars 
and aeroplanes have much to recommend them. 

To conclude, may one urge a plea for the incorpora- 
tion of the best songs and choruses available, and— 
THESE SHOULD BE JUDGED ON THEIR MERITS. 

By all means let the “standard” works be given their 
due meed, but no longer should they be allowed to 
usurp the rightful claims of those which have succeeded, 
and which may have surpassed them. 

















NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS and 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Music Supervisors National Conference 


Silver Anniversary Meeting, Cleveland, April 3-8, 1932 


RESIDENT Russell V. Morgan 
P and the Executive Committee 

have announced that the National 
High School Chorus of 500 singers 
and the National High School Orches- 
tra of 250 players will assemble at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 3, 1932, for a 
six-day period of intensive training 
under eminent conductors, culminating 
in several performances for the Silver 
Anniversary Meeting of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. 

The responsibility for organization 
and management of the two groups has 
been vested in a joint committee, chosen 
from the National Committees on In- 
strumental and Vocal Affairs, as fol- 
lows: 

Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chairman 


Hollis Dann, Director, Dept. of Music Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 

George Oscar Bowen, Director of Music, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Music, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Noble Cain, Director of Vocal Music, Nicholas 
Senn High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Francis Findlay, Head of Public School Music 
Dept., New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

Fred Fink, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

R. Lee Osburn, Director of Music, Proviso 
Twp. School, Maywood, Dl. 

Victor L. F. Rebmann, Director of Music, 
Westchester Co. Recreation Commission, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Eugene Weigel, Professor of Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Conductors have been announced 
as follows: 


For the Chorus, Charles M. Dennis, 
Director of Music, College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton, California; Guest Con- 
ductor, F. Melius Christiansen, Direc- 
tor of Music, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 

For the Orchestra, Victor L. F. 
Rebmann, Director of Music, West- 
chester County (New York) Recrea- 





' 


THE MUSIC 


Following is a partial list of pieces 
announced by the Conductors of the 
National High School Chorus and 
Orchestra. Information regarding 
additional pieces yet to be chosen 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Conference office. 


FOR CHORUS 


Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff (H. 
W. Gray, A Cappella Choruses 
No. 1) 

Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 
(Augsburg, St. Olaf Choir Series 
76) 

Hosanna, Christiansen (Augsburg, 
St. Olaf Choir Series 57) 

Joshua, Moussorgsky (G. Schirmer, 
5534, Mixed Voices) 

Ave Verum Corpus, Byrd (Oxford 
University Press, Tudor Church 
Music) 

The Ash Grove, Arr. by Gordon 
Jacob (Oxford Folk Song Series, 
F 10). 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Symphony in E. Minor, No. 5, 
Tschaikowsky 
Symphony in C. Minor, No. 1, 
Brahms 
FOR CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Rio Grande, Lambert (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Chorus Edition) 
(Other numbers to be announced 
later.) 








tion Commission; Guest Conductors, 
Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and 
Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conduc- 
tor a the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Selection of singers and players will 
be made January 20, from applications 
on hand at that time. Applications re- 
ceived after that date wil not be con- 
sidered unless vacancies occur. Singers 
and players will be chosen by compari- 
son of their qualifications as shown by 
their applications. 


The boys and girls will be housed in 
separate hotels during their stay in 
Cleveland and the students will be 
under strict supervision at all times. 
The enrollment fee of $22.00 covers 
the cost of room and board at $3.25 
per day and the cost of music and gold 
pins for the members. Transportation 
to and from Cleveland and spending 
money for incidentals will be paid by 
the members, or by their schools, local 
clubs, business firms or individuals. The 
total expense, aside from the enroll- 
ment fee and transportation will in- 
clude meals en route, strings, reeds, 
photos, etc. 


Music for both chorus and orches- 
tra will be sent to the singers and 
players about February 1, for advance 
preparation. Members of both chorus 
and orchestra will be expected to mas- 
ter their music before going to Cleve- 
land. 


For application blanks or informa: 
tion concerning either the Orchestra or 
Chorus, write to the Committee, Care 
Music Supervisors National Confer: 
ence, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Planning an Instrumental Rehearsal 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Professor of Wind Instruments and School Music 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


STUDY of the activities of music teachers and su- 
pervisors will reveal that the element of planning, 

so vital to all modern life, is found in widely vary- 

It is seldom found in its completeness. Often 

its presence is almost negligible. No one will deny the 
importance of planning in any kind of teaching. There may 
be some doubt as to how far it may apply, and as to how 
ighly it should be done. Since rehearsals occupy a 
share of the attention of the school music teacher 


‘ing degrees. 


thor 


good 


and supervisor of today, and since many of the points which 
apply to the rehearsal may also apply to class and private 


lessons, the purpose of this article is to offer some sug- 
tions on the problem, “Planning an In- 
strumental Rehearsal.” 

Different Types of Rehearsals. Re- 
hearsals vary greatly as to the, circum- 
stances under which they are held. For 
example, many more things have to be 
considered in planning for a rehearsal 
of a civic orchestra, which has neither 
a regular meeting time nor place, than 
would be necessary in planning a re- 
hearsal of a high school orchestra which 
meets daily within school hours at a 
certain period and in a certain place; 
or an all-county high school band made 
up of players from a dozen or more 
schools, which meets regularly on a 
certain night every week in one of the 
more centrally located schools. In order 
to be of greatest helpfulness, sugges- 
tions complete enough to apply to the 
irregular rehearsal will be pre- 
sented. Although many of the sugges- 
tions will not apply to the more regu- 
larly scheduled rehearsals, it is hoped 
that the completeness attempted will give the reader insight 
into and preparation for the problems confronted in planning 
and conducting any type of rehearsal, 


most 


1. Determine the Purpose of the Rehearsal. The first 
necessity is to determine the purposes for holding the re- 
hearsal. They may be many and varied, but the important 
point is that SOME purpose MUST be determined. Without 
this, a rehearsal cannot be properly planned. The reason for 
holding any individual rehearsal will usually be a part of a 
more general aim or purpose which extends over a period 
of many rehearsals, possibly culminating in a concert. It is 
just as important to determine the purpose of the rehearsal 
following a concert as it is to determine it for the dress 
rehearsal preceding the concert. 


2. Set the Time for the Rehearsal. Every rehearsal is 
important and should be planned so that each member of the 
Organization may be present. Thus, setting the time involves 
a consultation of the schedules of all possible conflicting activ- 
ities, whether in school or community at large. When a date 
and hour have been set, it is wise to have this information 
placed on the calendars of all conflicting organizations. There 
is more chance that the time will be held free if it is known 
by these groups. If conflicts are inevitable, a time may be 
fixed when fewest members will need to be absent. In schools 
many special assemblies and meetings, inside and outside of 
school hours, make it necessary to consult frequently the 
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general school schedule before setting a time. By anticipating 
possible conflicts in your planning, you are more apt to elim- 
inate them from the actual rehearsal. 

3. Choose the Place of the Rehearsal. Often the place of 
the rehearsal depends upon the time at which the rehearsal is 
scheduled, and vice versa. Both must be considered simul- 
taneously. 

Some of the points to be considered in choosing a place are: 

(a) Location. Is the place centrally located in respect to 
the distances the members would have to travel? It would 
be unwise to choose a place which requires the majority of 
the members to travel a great distance, when a more central 
place is available. 

(b) Accessibility. Although centrally 
located for all members, is it easily ac- 
cessible to good roads, car lines, busses, 
etc.? Thus, a place not centrally lo- 
cated may be more accessible than 
another place which is centrally located, 
due to local conditions. 

(c) Accommodations. Does the place 
have the accommodations and modern 
conveniences, making it a desirable place 
to meet? This might involve such 
things as parking space, location of 
rehearsal room (lst floor or above), 
elevator service, rest rooms, etc. 

(d) Size. Is the place of rehearsal 
adequate in size, depending upon the 
number of members expected and the 
volume of sound to be emitted? A 
place may be so large that the mem- 
bers and the sounds they produce are 
entirely swallowed up in the vacant 
space. It may also be so small that 
all cannot get into the place without 
crowding, and the sounds emitted be- 
come a grand jungle of confusion. Much of the success of 
the rehearsal depends upon the choice of the correct size 
rehearsal room. 

(e) Equipment. 


WILLIAMS 


How much of the equipment necessary for 
rehearsals is located in the place? This involves such mat- 
ters as chairs, music racks, pianos, etc. Other essentials are 
good lights, good ventilation, etc. A room equipped with 
sound-absorbing walls and ceiling is much more desirable. 
When essential equipment is lacking, plans for obtaining 
the needed equipment should be made before the place is 
chosen. 


4. Announce the Rehearsal. The next step is to see that 
everyone involved is notified. This may be done in any one, 
several, or all of the following ways, depending upon the 
kind of rehearsal and the number of participants. 

(a) Oral Announcement. Oral or spoken announcement 
may be effective when it is known that all, or at least a large 
number, of the members will be present at a certain meeting. 
Where this is the only type of announcement, it is important 
that every member of the organization be present when the 
announcement is made. A member of the organization, care- 
fully selected for the purpose, can usually put over an an- 
nouncement more effectively than the chairman of the meet- 
ing. It is unwise to ask that an announcement be made 
which involves very few persons in a large meeting. Use 
every opportunity to notify or remind individuals of a re- 
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hearsal when you meet them on the street or in other public 
places. 

(b) Written The written 
may take the form of a letter or card written to the mem- 
bers, giving important information such as purpose, time, and 
This may be sent to each member through the mail, 


Announcement. announcement 


place. 
or merely is known 
that all the members regularly consult these boards. When 
using the latter method, very attractive announcements may 
be made through the use of colored papers, pencils, and inks. 
It should be added that when announcements are to be read 
in meetings, they must be carefully worded and written. It 
announcement 


posted on various bulletin boards, if it 


is customary for the person sending in the 
to sign the notice, thus giving it authenticity. 

(c) Printed Announcement. When we speak of printed an- 
nouncements, we generally mean publishing the announcement 
The letters or cards to 


Great 


in a community or school newspaper. 
be sent to individual members may be printed also. 
care should be used in writing the announcement to be sent 
to the newspapers for publication 

(d) Telephone Announcement. When there is not sufficient 
time to use the bulletin boards, or any of the 
other ways, and when the group involved is very small and 
located in scattered sections, a personal announcement over 
the telephone may be considered. Seldom does every member 
have a telephone; and even if so, it is unlikely that all the 
calls will be completed. A plan whereby each person called 
the responsibility of calling several others speeds 


mails, the 


is given 
the task. 


5. Build the Program for the Rehearsal. The building 
of the program is closely linked with each of the points we 
Many times these points are de- 
Some of the 


have considered thus far. 
pendent upon the type of program planned. 
elements which enter into the building of the program for a 
rehearsal are: 

(a) Kind of Rehearsal 
first 


It makes a great deal of difference 
a dress rehearsal, or one in 
In any case the general 


whether it is a rehearsal, 
between the first and last of a series. 
aim of the series of rehearsals, as well as the individual pur- 
pose of the rehearsal in question, must be recognized. 

(b) Type of Individuals. A wise teacher considers the in- 
dividual as well as the group in building the program. The 
individuals and the group as a whole must be 


Every member should be benefited in some way 


reactions of 
visualized. 
by the planned program. 
(c) Material Available. 
a list of the material available for use must be studied. 
purpose. Determine 


can be built, 
Deter- 


3efore the program 


mine whether it is suitable for 
whether there are sufficient parts to make its use possible. 

(d) Time Each Piece. It is necessary to time each compo- 
sition you may wish to use in the program. More than this, 
it is ne iry to anticipate difficulties which will arise, so that 
time may be allowed for the working out of such problems 
This involves 


your 


where solution is desired during the rehearsal. 
a careful study of the conductor’s scores, and often the indi- 
vidual parts for each instrument must also be studied. The 
length of program can be planned only when the 
exact timing of each activity is considered. 

(e) Arrange the Order. Taking into account all the vari- 
ous things to be done in the rehearsal, what is the best order 
in which to arrange them? The teacher must visualize the 
whole procedure from the standpoint of the student’s interest 
and the aim of the rehearsal. With real thought given to the 
sequence, such matters as the best place for tuning, roll call, 
sight-reading, tryouts, familiar numbers, etc., may be arranged. 

(f{) Write Plan in a Record Book. When the program has 
been built, it should be recorded in a plan book. If the planned 
program is placed on the left hand side of a page, the oppo- 
site right hand side of the page may be used to report what 
was actually done in the rehearsal. This makes it easily 


proper 
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possible to note mistakes in planning and to improve future 
plans. Arrangements should be made for writing the final 
plan on a blackboard placed in the front center of the re 
hearsal room just before rehearsal time. 


6. Prepare the Equipment for the Rehearsal. Before the 
meeting place is selected, note the equipment available as well 
as any additional equipment which may be needed. It jis 
necessary to arrange for all equipment to be in place by 
rehearsal time. The janitor usually has immediate charge of 
all equipment in his building. Therefore, after permission for 
the use of the building has been granted by the owner or the 
proper authorities, the janitor must be consulted. Make a list 
for him of the equipment needed, stating what, when, where, 
and how. Be sure that he understands your directions. See 
to it that the additional equipment which must be brought in 
from some other place is attended to in ample time. The 
directions for the janitor include such matters as: Time the 
place is to be open; lights needed; ventilation needed; chairs, 
racks, etc., necessary; time rehearsal will be over, etc. A jan- 
itor’s fee is proper if his services are used at times when the 
building is not generally open. When a fee for the use of 


the building is required, it usually includes the janitor’s fee. 


7. Arrange for the Preparation, Distribution, and Collec- 
tion of the Music. Unless there is a regular librarian, one 
or more temporary librarians should be appointed for the re- 
Since this is a most important duty, great care must 
be exercised in selecting persons. Much time will be saved if 
written directions are made, giving information about the 
location of the music, how it may be checked and prepared, 
how many sets or folios are needed, how many members will 
have to be supplied with music, how many and what kind of 
instruments will be used, how many additional parts need to 
be ordered or copied, suggestions on how to distribute and 
collect the music, directions for assigning music to members 
who wish to use it for practice before the next rehearsal, how 
to keep a record showing where every piece of music is at 
all times, etc. It is often possible to give the exact number 
of chairs and racks, as well as the kind of parts to be put 
into certain folios if irregular. If the exact number of mem- 
bers or folios needed is unknown, every effort should be made 
to have ready additional folios in excess of the probable num- 
ber needed. The librarian must also be responsible for the 
director’s scores and know where they are at all times. 
He may also care for the director’s baton, music rack, tuning 
bars, etc. His directions should contain a copy of the pro- 
gram which he is to write on the blackboard in the rehearsal 
room before the rehearsal. 


hearsal. 


8. Assign the Duties for the Rehearsal. (a) Before the 
Rehearsal. Few janitors have the time or ability to place the 
equipment in the exact order desired. Therefore, it is wise 
to select various members of the organization who can arrive 
a few minutes early to carry out these duties. Some of the 
assignments are: Unfold chairs, place chairs, unfold racks, 
place racks, prepare and place larger instruments (timpani, 
drums, string basses), etc. When equipment has to be brought 
from other places, responsible individuals must be assigned 
to arrange for its transportation to and from the rehearsal 
place, with ample time allowed for preparing the instruments 
in both places. Written directions, including charts, will save 
much time and energy. Each duty should have its directions 
listed on a separate card. 

(b) During the Rehearsal. When such matters as an- 
nouncements, re-tuning, ventilation, etc., need to be cared for 
during the course of the program, they may be assigned to 
various members beforehand, and should be carried out in a 
quiet and orderly manner. 

(c) After the Rehearsal. The replacing of equipment after 
the rehearsal is as important as getting it in place before the 
rehearsal. Make a definite assignment of duties. An oppor- 
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dates of which are: January 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


ind band masters to attend this clinic. 
preted by expert band masters. 


upervisors and band masters. 





A NATIONAL BAND CLINIC 
To 74 the cooperation of the University of Illinois, a National Band Clinic has been arranged at the University, the 


Invitation is extended by the University and the National Band and Orchestra Association to all instrumental supervisors 
The 1932 contest music will be played by the University of Illinois Band, and inter- 
Suggested band numbers for the 1933 list will also be played. 

Important business matters concerning the handling of the band contests will be discussed and decided upon. 
these fours days will be crowded with informative and helpful activities and discussion of vital interest to all instrumental 
The only expense will be the registration fee. 
request to Mr. A. A. Harding, Director of University of Illinois Band, Champaign. 


In fact, 


A program for this event will be mailed upon 


A. R. McALLIsTER, President 
National School Band and Orchestra Ass'n 











for worth while training may be made use of by having 

ame individuals who set the equipment replace it. There 

little chance for music or equipment to be lost or misplaced 
these provisions are made. 


9. Be Prepared for Any Emergency. Since there may be 
slip in even the best planned program, it is wise to have an 
ernative in readiness. Circumstances over which you have 
control may prevent the following out of your plan. For 
x<ample, a group of essential players may be prevented from 
attending because of a severe storm; or perhaps you, as 
irector, may be taken sick. A little thought as to what could 
lone in various emergencies may save a rehearsal from 
lure. Cultivate resourcefulness as well as preparedness. 


10. If a First Rehearsal, Arrange Seating of Individual 
Members. In a first rehearsal, it is necessary to plan the 
seating of each individual. For example, who shall be con- 
cert master, or which clarinetist shall play first and which sec- 

Perhaps there will be no question among the members 
themselves as to what seat or part they are to play. There- 
fore, the director must learn as much as possible about each 
member and plan a seating order which is both tactful and 
satisfactory. This may be done in one of the following ways: 

(a) Allow the players to sit where they choose for the first 
rehearsal, announcing a tryout for places later. 

(b) Look up the record of each individual and place him 
according to the ability and experience lis record shows. 

(c) If the person has been a member of the organization 
at some previous time, or a member of similar organizations, 
give that person preference over the new players. 

(d) Hold a-brief tryout on a carefully selected short passage 
in each section where there is any difficulty in arranging the 
order. 

\im to get everyone seated satisfactorily and working well 
within the shortest length of time. The seating should always 
be temporary and depend upon merit. 


11. Plan to Follow-Up the Rehearsal. The 
plans leading to the next rehearsal should be considered so 
that announcements may be made during the present rehearsal. 
This may prove to be a time-saver for everyone concerned, 
often eliminating the necessity of sending announcements by 
any of the ways mentioned previously. Those absent should 
be notified. Sometimes a list of absentees is posted with direc- 
tion for the next rehearsal. A postcard sent to each absentee 
is often effective. If a member is worthy of membership, 
his absence is detrimental and should be looked into so that 
its recurrence may be prevented. 

This follow-up includes the recording of what was actually 
done in the rehearsal. When compared with the plan, it may 
reveal points where improvements can be made next time 
There is little danger of making this record too full. 


necessary 
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How to Conduct a Rehearsal 

(a) Know your plan. Your plan will be of little value to you 
unless you are very familiar with it. This involves all the 
points given in the first part of the article, meaning that you 
have studied your scores carefully and that you know every- 
thing has been done to prepare for the rehearsal. 

(b) Arrive early. By arriving at least fifteen minutes ahead 
of the scheduled time, the director will have time to adjust 
himself to the surroundings, greet the members as they arrive, 
answer questions which they may have, and see that everything 
is ready as planned. 

(c) Begin on time. Persons do not usually like to waste 
time or have someone waste it for them. Therefore, begin 
exactly on time whether all are present or not. A properly 
arranged program will place attractive things, from the mem- 
bers’ viewpoint, at the very beginning of the program. Make 
those who are late feel that they have really missed something, 
if you wish to decrease tardiness. 

(d) Keeping the aim foremost in mind, follow the planned 
program. The program should be followed unless an emer- 
gency arises which makes it impossible to realize the aim of 
the rehearsal without altering the program. This means that 
the director must be constantly alert, sense every situation and 
be resourceful in substitution. 

(e) Keep the rehearsal moving. 
are apt to arise if everyone is kept busy. Do not waste time. 
Speak clearly, definitely, concisely, and tactfully. Listen to 
your voice. Is it pleasant to hear? Can it be heard easily? 
Make all baton movements clear, meaningful, and expressive. 
The way you do things will be reflected in the way your mem- 
bers respond. Stop any disturbance the moment it occurs. 
Disorder caught in the bud will never flower. 

(f) Dismiss on time. Rehearsals begun on time can easily 
If you always close on time, your pupils 
will never learn to “watch the clock.” Aim to close the 
rehearsal in such a way that each individual feels that some- 
thing worth while has been accomplished, and that a lot of real 
enjoyment has been gained in the doing. Much discord and 
confusion may be eliminated by using every opportunity to 
train your members in the practice of self-control, courtesy to 
others, respect for law and order, and a true realization of 
the ideal that anything worth doing at all is worth doing well. 


No disciplinary problems 


be dismissed on time. 


Conclusion. Planning takes time but it is worthy of the 
most valuable time on your schedule. A person may be suc- 
cessful without it, but is always more successful with it. Re- 
member that it is not how fast we go in our effort to get 
to a certain place, but rather the direction in which we go, 
that really counts. It is the time spent in thoughtful plan- 
ning of our work that gives us the right direction in which 
to go. 

Anyone who will read, understand, and follow any or all of 
the suggestions given above, incomplete as they may be, will 
be repaid with a greater measure of success. 
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National Music Discrimination Contest 


The Music Appreciation Committee Announces a Contest for High 
School Students in Connection with 1932 Biennial at Cleveland. 
Three Fully Paid Summer Music Camp Scholarships to be Awarded 


HIS contest will be held some- 

time during the first three days 

of the Silver Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference in Cleveland, April 3-8, 1932. 
Persons eligible to enter the contest 
are: 

(1) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Chorus; 

(2) Members of the 1932 National 
High School Orchestra; 

(3) Visiting band players assembled 
in Cleveland for the Conference Band 
Demonstration; and 

(4) High and Junior High School 
students recommended by their school 
music teachers or supervisors, and in 
Cleveland at the time of the Contest. 


Prizes will be scholarships in any of 
the established summer music camps. 
The National Broadcasting Company 
will furnish three scholarships, fully 
paid and including all expenses, at the 
camps selected by the winners. 

The contest will be broadcast from 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
studio in New York. This broadcast 
will be over a national hook-up so that 
all students in America will have the 
privilege of taking the test in their own 
schoolrooms for their own benefit. 
However, their papers will not be 
graded by the committee. To be eligible 
for prizes, contestants must (a) qualify 
as stipulated in items 1, 2, 3 or 4 in 
the paragraph above, and (b) must be 
in Cleveland at the time of the Con- 
test. (Pupils in schools of Cleveland 
and adoining towns, who qualify as stip- 
ulated in item 4, are eligible to com- 
pete for prizes.) 


Points to Be Covered in the Contest 

I. Ability to recognize different styles 
in instrumental music through exam- 
ples from the most famous composers 
in these styles. For example: 

Classical—Haydn, Mozart. 

Romantic — Chopin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn. 

Impressionistic—Debussy. 

Modern—Strauss, Stravinsky. 

Note: Through radio programs and school 
classes pupils should have many opportunities 
to contrast these four styles. 

II. Ability to recognize the styles of 
certain composers. For example: Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin, 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy. 

Note: In addition to the ability to recognize 
certain general styles (part one) high school 


students should develop some feeling for the 
individual styles of the more familiar composers. 
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ITH satisfaction that will 

be shared by all Conference 
members, the Music Appreciation 
Committee releases this  an- 
nouncement of a Music Discrim- 
ination Contest made _ possible 
through the codperation of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
Although only participants pres- 
ent at the Cleveland Biennial who 
qualify as prescribed in the an- 
nouncement will be eligible to 
compete for the three summer 
Music Camp scholarships to be 
awarded as prizes, the national 
broadcast will make available the 
test to schools throughout the 
country. Without doubt thou- 
sands of pupils will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity thus af- 
forded. 

Important—Every high school 
teacher or supervisor who is con- 
sidering entering pupils in this 
discrimination contest should no- 
tify Music Appreciation Commit- 
tee, Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, at once. 
The committee is preparing study 
plans which will be sent to Con- 
ference members on request, to- 
gether with full information re- 
garding the contest. 


CoMMITTEE ON Music 
APPRECIATION 
Mabelle Glenn, Chairman, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Lillian L. Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Inez Field Damon, Lowell, Mass. 
Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sadie M. Rafferty, Evanston, Ill. 
Alice Rogers, Santa Monica, Calif. 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sudie L. Williams, Dallas, Tex. 
Grace P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Address Correspondence to 
64 E. Jackson Blivd., Suite 840 
Chicago, Ill. 











III. Ability to identify the follow- 
ing forms in music: (a) Three-part 
Song Form, (b) Rondo Form, (c) 
Theme with Variations, (d) Sonata 
Form. 

IV. Ability to identify types of song: 
(a) Art Songs, (b) Folk Songs, and 
(c) Arias from Opera. 

V. Ability to distinguish different 
types of voices: (a) Coloratura, (b) 
Lyric Soprano, (c) Contralto, (d) 
Tenor, (e) Baritone and Bass. 

VI. Ability to identify different in- 
struments of the orchestra through 
their expressive qualities. 

VII. In order to give an opportunity 
for individual expression, one unfa- 


miliar composition will be played and 
the students permitted to write their 
reactions. 


Preparation for Contest 

The accompanying list gives a num- 
ber of compositions which can be 
heard through phonograph records and 
over radio. Let no teacher be alarmed 
by the length of the list, for this is not 
a memory contest. A pupil can build 
a feeling for the four styles of music 
or for the styles of certain composers 
without hearing all of the selections 
listed. By giving a long list, however, 
the committee hoped to cover much of 
the material that is now available in 
the classroom. 

Teachers will find that the same selec- 
tions can be used for many lessons, 
For example, when we are observing 
music of classical style through the 
minuets of Haydn and Mozart, we 
may become familiar with three-part 
song form, most of these minuets being 
in that form. Sonata form is best stud- 
ied through symphonies and sonatas of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and 
thus a feeling for the styles of these 
composers can be developed when so- 
nata form is being emphasized. 

A feeling for different types of 
voices and different types of songs can 
be developed simultaneously. Many 
folk songs, art songs and arias may be 
found in high school music books. 

Expressive qualities of instruments 
may be observed in much of the music 
used to develop discrimination in 
styles and form. 


Suggested Preparatory Music 


Part I—Examples of different styles of 
instrumental music: 


(1) CLassIcaL 
Haydn 
Surprise Symphony. 
Trio in G Major. 
Mozart 
Suite from Les Petits Riens. 
Symphony in G minor. 
Jupiter Symphony. 
Minuet in D. 
(2) RoMANTIC 


Schumann 
Soaring. 
Traumerei. 
Concerto in A minor. 
Romanza, from Symphony No. 4 in D minor. 
Song—Two Grenadiers. 
Mendelssohn 
Spinning Song. 
Fingal’s Cave Overture. 
Nocturne, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Overture, from Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Wedding March, from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
Symphony No. 3 (Scotch). 
Andante, from Italian Symphony. 
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Chopin : 
Waltz in C% minor. 
Nocturne in E flat. 
Aeolian Harp Etude. 
Butterfly Etude. 
Fantasie—Impromptu. 
Military Polonaise. 
Nocturne in D flat. 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20. 
Prelt 1€ No. 4. 


nptu in A flat. 
shed Symphony. 
inde Ballet. 
The Erlking. 
xs Ave Maria. 
| Hark, Hark the Lark. 


(3) IMPRESSIONISTIC 


vith the Flaxen Hair. 
tion on the Water. 
de Lune. 


(4) Mopern 


Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 
sky 
orks. 

Petrouchka. 


Parr 1I—Music which illustrates styles 
of some composers: 


Beethoven 
Sonata Pathetique. 
Egmont Overture. 
Symphony No. 3. 
Symphony No. 5. 
Sonata Appassionata. 
Wagner 
Magic Fire Music, from The Valkyrie. 
of the Valkyries, from The Valkyrie. 
ing Scene, from The Dusk of the Gods. 
rch, from Tannhauser. 
ing Star, from Tannhauser. 
Prelude to Lohengrin. 
Act III, Introduction, from Lohengrin. 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman. 
Prize Song, from The Meistersinger. 
Prelude to The Meistersinger. 
Dance of the Apprentices, from The Meister- 
nger. 
Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 4. 
Marche Slave. 
Andante, from Symphony No. 6. 
Andante Cantabile. 
Chopin 
See list above. 
Mozart 
See list above. 
Debussy 
See list above. 


Part I11]—Form in Music: 


Three-part Song Form. 
March of the Dwarfs—Grieg. 
Minuet in D—Mozart. 
Mazurka—Chopin, 
Rondo 
Rondino—Vieuxtemps. 
Gypsy Rondo—Haydn. 
Rondino—Beethoven-Kreisler. 
Ecossaises—Beethoven. 
Theme with Variations 
Harmonious Blacksmith—Handel. 
rprise Symphony, Second Movement — 
Haydn. 
Sonata Form 
Surprise Symphony, First 
Haydn, 
Cgmont Overture—Beethoven. 
mphony in G minor, First Movement— 
Mozart. 


Movement — 


Parts IV anp V—Types of Songs and 
“ypes of Voices: 


Examples of art songs 
The Erlking—Schubert (contralto). 
Hark, Hark the Lark—Schubert (soprano). 
‘lwo Grenadiers—Schumann (baritone). 
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Examples of folk songs 

All Through the Night—Welsh. 

Vermeland Thou Lovely—Swedish. 

Volga Boat Song—Russian (bass—Chaliapin 
a good example). 

Santa Lucia—lItalian. 

O, No, John—English. 

Irish Tune for County Derry—lIrish. 

(There will be many examples found in high 
school music books.) 


Examples of arias from operas 

Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin—Wagner 
(lyric soprano). 

Heavenly Aida, from Aida—Verdi (tenor). 

One Fine Day, from Madam Butterfly— 
Puccini (lyric soprano). 

A Little Voice I Hear, from Barber of Se- 
ville—Rossini (coloratura soprano). 

Evening Star, from Tannhauser—Wagner 
(baritone). 

Musetta’s Waltz, from La Boheme—Puccini 
(soprano). 


Part VI—A feeling for the expressive 
qualities of any instrument is built 
through the hearing of music espe- 
cially written for that instrument by 
a recognized composer. For exam- 
ple: In the Mignon Overture, by 
Thomas, the instruments featured are 
the clarinet, flute, harp and French 
horn. In Jn a Village by Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, the instruments featured are 
the English horn, the viola and the 
oboe. In the study plan, which will 


be sent on request, many other ex- 
amples will be suggested. 


Additional Aids 

Mr. Damrosch’s Friday morning Mu- 
sic Appreciation Hour furnishes much 
help in preparing for this discrimina- 
tion contest. For example, on Decem- 
ber 18th, in Series C, Dr. Damrosch 
will play Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
which offers a splendid opportunity for 
study of both classical style and sonata 
form. Below are listed numbers that 
will offer very definite help in prepara- 


tion. 

December 4, Series C—Mozart: Jupiter Sym- 
phony 

December 4, Series D—Beethoven program 

December 11, Series A—For instrument study 

December 18, Series D—Schubert program 

December 18, Series C—Haydn: Surprise Sym- 
phony 

January 8, Series A—For instrument study 

January 15, Series C—Mozart Suite, Les 
Petits Riens 

January 29, Series D—Schumann program 

February 5, Series B—Movements from Bee- 
thoven and Mozart Symphonies 

February 26, Series B—Music of Mozart and 
Beethoven 

March 4, Series D—Wagner program 

March 4, Series C—Mendelssohn: Scotch Sym- 
phony 

March 11, Series B—Overture to Tannhauser 

March 18, Series C—Mendelssohn: Scotch 
Symphony 





1933. 


was recorded. 


brink, Frances Wurzburg. 


at once. 





anniversary—when Peter W. Dykema was President. 
heard that Grand Rapids is to entertain the North Central Conference in 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—1oo0 Per Cent 


—Soezr 


Ik your memory of Conference history dates back that far, you will recall 
that Grand Rapids entertained the National Conference in 1917— its tenth 


And perhaps you have 


But what is more to the point than matters of past history, or future oc- 
currence, is the fact that the “Furniture Capital of America” has recorded 
one hundred per cent. Conference enrollment for 1932 of the members of its 
school music department. Those who are inclined to minimize the importance 
of this forehanded achievement because Mr. Haydn Morgan, the Supervisor 
of Music, has been appointed state chairman for Michigan should know 
that the appointment was made after the one hundred per cent enrollment 
Anyway, Grand Rapids has second place on the list of one 
hundred per cent cities—and first place for cities of over 100,000 population. 


Congratulations are extended to Superintendent Leslie A. Butler. We 
share his pride in the alert and progressive music department which is typical 
of the Grand Rapids school system. Here are the members: 


H. Walton Alderfer, Florence Best, Ruth A. Bossler, Silas Boyd, Leslie A. Butler 
(Superintendent of Schools), Nina B. Coye, George D. Davis, Mrs. Marie Evarts, 
Theo. F. Fryfogle, Dale V. Gilliland, Leonard W. Glover, Nellie Goss, Mrs. Florence 
Gregory, Marcia A. Hudson, Mamie E. Kunsman (Assistant Supervisor of Music), 
Bessie Lindley, Glenn B. Litton, Irene McGurrin, Merwyn W. Mitchell, Roy L. 
Monique, Haydn Morgan (Supervisor of Music), Mrs. B. Bradford Murphy, Donald 
B. Osborn, Stella M. Pangburn, Michael A. Petrilli, Ebba V. Pierson, Mrs. Helen 
Rabbers, Lois Richards, Frank Showers, Gladys Silsby, Elsie E. Thole, Curtis W. 
Tuller, Edna Van Brook, Karl Wecker, Winifred J. Williams, Mrs. Ruby P. Wol- 


Unless we are very much mistaken the next JouRNAL will contain an im- 
pressive list of “100 per cent’ Conference cities. If you are interested in 
reserving a place near the top of the list, get in touch with your state chairman 
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Our Silver Anniversary 
HE Silver Anniversary meeting of our Conference 
will be a week of enthusiasm and happiness. The 
Music National Conference must 
claim a large share of responsibility for the magnificent 


Supervisors 


development in music education during the last twenty- 
five years. First of all, it has provided an organization 
which lays fair claim to the abilities of its various mem- 
bers in the matter of research, promotion and other ac- 
tivities in music education. Furthermore, it provides the 
only medium for general dissemination of the thinking 
being done in our profession, for the development of 


philosophies, objectives, procedures, and for the record 


of attainments. And it has made possible the establish- 
ment of friendship and professional respect for one an- 
other among the many members of our organization. 
While rejoicing in the achievement of our twenty- 
five years of service, we think, too, of that small band 
of Founders gathered in Keokuk in 1907, who, with 
strength of purpose and energy of action, laid the foun- 
dation for our growth. Our deep respect for them is 
coupled with the hope that they may have pride in the 
Conference of the present. And as we scan the quarter 
century, we cannot help but be conscious of the many 
who gave enthusiastically of their energies and abilities. 
The music educator of today, therefore, has a two- 
fold responsibility to the Conference. From the unselfish 
standpoint, he must recognize his obligation to accept a 
fair share in supporting an organization which has made 
his chosen field of activity such an important and fruit- 
ful one. From the purely selfish point of view, it must 
be apparent that the Conference, in its development of 
the field of music education, has provided each one of us 
with a position of constantly increasing importance; we 
must face reality in understanding that if the work of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference stop, our 
position would be threatened through loss of the driving 


power of unity. 


The Pitcher and the Well 
AM amazed at the magic shown by some of our pro- 
fession! Some teachers are attempting daily to carry 
musical inspiration into the classroom with no apparent 
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source of supply. Is the magical pitcher always remain. 
ing full, in spite of pouring water upon the garden 
constantly ? 

Isn’t it impossible to carry musical inspiration to others 
unless the instructor has access to some reservoir of Art? 
Otherwise the teaching process is lacking in power and 
vitality and, while going through the outward form, 
fails utterly in its chief function of stimulating enthusi- 
asm and intelligence. 

It is surely apparent that three things must be done 
to keep the pitcher full; first, have. frequent contact with 
Art experiences of a high order; second, attend profes- 
sional meetings and read professional material, and third, 
do some very fine creative thinking. These three factors 
constitute the well; may I urge you to keep the pitcher 
overflowing? 


What’s In a Name? 


USIC SUPERVISORS NATIONAL CONFER. 
ENCE.—Read that name carefully. Music should 
be there. Supervisors—the number of actual supervisors 
in our membership is small, instructors or teachers being 
the great majority. Why retain that word? National— 
Yes, truly national, even international, considering the 
membership of our many friends in Canada. The word 
Conference is misleading, as many laymen think only in 
terms of a great meeting in some city as the significance 
back of that word, whereas the organization is actually 
working at top speed fifty-two weeks in the year. 

We cannot overlook the asset of a name that has come 
to stand for so much that is sincere and good in music 
education. I am not now asking you to change the name, 
but I am seriously raising the question as to whether 
or not it would be advisable to study the problem of 
discovering a title for our organization that would more 
adequately express its purpose and reason for being. 


1932 Meeting 


N the whole, music educators attached to schools 

and colleges have suffered little in the present 
depression. Income has rarely been reduced more than 
the percentage of decline in the cost of living. Of course, 
this does not consider the larger question of adequate 
salaries ; that, I am not qualified te discuss. 

The measure of desire for professional development 
will be shown in many cases by the effort made to attend 
the 1932 Convention. Even where it is most difficult to 
attend the Conference Meeting, our appreciation of the 
contribution the Music Supervisors National Conference 
makes to our profession will cause us to exert every 
effort to be present and continue the professional growth 
that has become the mark of those who lead in music 
education. A leader of power is needed in every music 
position. Let us all attend the Silver Anniversary meet- 
ing and join hands in determined progress in spite of 
difficulties that may surround us. 


(Pomegem 
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HE FIRST WEALTH IS HUMAN WEALTH. Upon that all other wealth is built. ; 
Thirty million students are getting the best education ever given to the masses of the people. They 
are learning to live on a higher plane of life. They are building up health and vitality. They are 
being taught to value a fine home life and to plan for it. They are learning how to learn and to 
keep on learning as a life-long enterprise. They are learning citizenship by practising it in the 
schools. They are being trained in essential vocational skills. The higher uses of leisure are 
opened up to them in the fine arts and in the recreational and social life of the school. Above 
all, they are seeking to develop fine character--to quicken ambition, aspiration, courage; to cul- 
tivate industry and thrift; to establish all the virtues that underlie excellence and happiness of life. 


Tuese propucts of the schools are the pride of America. They are the basis of all other 
production and the promise of a quality of consumption such as the world has not yet seen. The 
business man who is prepared to serve this improved product of the schools will reap a rich 
Dishonest business must grow less and less. The saloon is gone. Gambling has few 
defenders. Speculation has had a hard blow. Poverty can be wiped out. Graft can be abolished. 
Efficiency can take the place of weakness. Honest, intelligent, courageous industry and_ business 
can lift America. They can achieve the only goal worthy of an intelligent system — economic 
security for all from the cradle to the grave. Today business is good in the schools. Tomorrow 
business will be good in the factories, the shops, the stores. By living up to the motto Children 
First, America is laying the foundation for a new revival. 


reward. 








From ‘‘Business Is Good in the Schools,*’ an 
American Education Week Editorial by Joy Elmer Morgan, in the November issue of 


The Journal of the National Education Association. : 


Editorzal Opinions 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTEEN 














supervision there is an increasing emphasis on the ex- 
pression “expert in his field,’ and a corresponding 
decrease in the emphasis on the supervisor as an “inspec- 
tor.” To what degree are we justified in accepting the 
title of “expert,” either in music or music teaching, 
or both? 

Do we touch off the flame of enthusiasm in our teach- 
ers without having provided fuel to make the conflagra- 
tion grow? Do we spend all our effort collecting 
firewood and sorting it into neat piles with the hope 
that it will ignite itself? Do we choose a few teachers 
each year who are especially susceptible to ideals and 
ileas, and concentrate more than the usual flame and 
fuel on them, in order that their work may serve as 
beacons in their respective schools and districts to help 
us carry the fire further the next year; or, do we scatter 
indiscriminately the flame of our inspiration and our 
fuel over brilliant and helpless alike, trusting to Provi- 
dence and a wind in the right direction to stir up a 
general musical -forest fire? 

These are only a few of the questions a supervisor 
who expects to be regarded as an “expert in his field”—a 
taster teacher—must face in an analysis of his work. 

MAX T. KRONE 


Memorizing School Songs 


OW much do your children sing outside of the 
H schoolroom? When do they sing? What propor- 
tion of their songs were learned in school? “These ques- 
tions constantly occur to the American music educator 
who hears children in Europe—Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, for example—as they go singing on their walking 
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trips. Practically all of the songs which these children 
use have been learned in the schools, and when one visits 
the schoolrooms, he finds teachers having the texts of 
the songs recited in much the same way that selections 
from great dramas or isolated poems are recited. School 
time is taken to fix these texts in the minds of the 
children. 

Ought we not to have in every grade from eight to ten 
songs which we, in cooperation with the English teachers, 
take time enough to fix in the minds of our children, so 
that when they leave the sixth grade they know from 
forty to fifty songs in unison or in two parts? And by 
the time they have left the junior high school, another 
twenty-five, at least, in as many parts as their voices will 
permit? 

Our great insistence upon having children learn to 
read carries with it the need of going through a large 
amount of material, and this, in turn, leaves little time 
to sing a few songs over and over and over again. We 
need to strike a better balance between sight reading of 
ever new material, and repeating so frequently that they 
will never be forgotten, a few of the songs that should 
be the heritage of all children in America. 

How many children in your sixth grade—to cite a half 
dozen songs (and this member‘or any other member of 
the Editorial Board would be glad to extend the list to 
fifty)—can sing correctly, easily, and with understand- 
ing, the following: Four stanzas of America, two stanzas 
of the Star Spangled Banner, two stanzas of Dixie, two 
stanzas of Old Folks at Home, four stanzas of America 
the Beautiful, two stanzas of Old Black Joe? 

PETER W. DYKEMA 
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Facts About the Silver Anniversary Meeting 


Official Information and Advance Program Summary as announced 

by President Russell V. Morgan and the Executive Committee for 

the Cleveland Convention of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, April 3-8, 1932 


Founders Service. Arrangements are being made for suit- 
able observance of the 25th anniversary in Old Stone church. 
All down town churches will feature special music on Sun- 
day, April 3 

Conference Choral Clinic. Direction of Hollis Dann, with 
the entire Conference acting as a chorus. Thirty to forty 
minutes daily of definite and intensive study of conducting 
— and the various phases of interpretation and tone 
color. 


National High School Chorus. Conductor, Charles M. 
Dennis, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California; Guest 
Conductor, F. Melius Christiansen, St. Olaf College. (For 
information, application blanks, etc., address, Chorus-Orches- 
tra Committee, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois.) 

A Cappella Choirs. The various phases of achievement in 
this field will be demonstrated by outstanding organizations, 
including the Chicago A Cappella Choir, and a selected list 
of school and college choirs. 


Cleveland Choral Groups. An all-high school chorus will 
give a short new work recently written by James H. Rogers 
of Cleveland. Short programs will also be given by a fes- 
tival chorus of three thousand chosen from sixth-grade 
pupils, and a festival chorus of three thousand unchanged 
voices selected from the junior high schools. 


The Choir in Elementary Schools. Special emphasis will 
be given to this development. 


Vocal Sections. Meetings will be devoted to (a) The study 
of voice training in the high school, (b) Problems of devel- 
oping an a cappella choir, (c) The small vocal ensemble in 
high schools. 


Recreational Singing. Due attention will be given to this 
feature during the Conference, which will include the cus- 
tomary “lobby sings” under the general chairmanship of 
Albert Edmund Brown. 


National High School Orchestra. Conductor, Victor L. F. 
Rebmann, Director of Music, Westchester County (New 
York) Recreation Commission; guest conductors, Eugene 
Goossens, Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conductor of Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. (For information, application blanks, 
etc., address, Chorus-Orchestra Committee, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois.) 


Northeastern Ohio High School Band. This organization 
will be developed in a similar way to the National Orchestra, 
except that the players will be drawn from the restricted 
territory as indicated. The program will also include a band 
demonstration and clinic, featuring the various departments 
of concert and military band work. This exceedingly inter- 
esting and practical feature will be of great value to all 
Conference members, and particularly to those interested in 
instrumental work. The event will be in charge of A. A. 
Harding and Harry F. Clarke. 


Cleveland All-High School Orchestra. Under the direc- 
tion of J. Leon Ruddick. Other instrumental music features 
will be included, among them, by request, a short program 
by the orchestra of Glenville High School, Class A winner 
of the National Contest of 1931. 


Instrumental Section Meetings. These will include (a) 
Small instrumental ensembles, (b) Class instruction other 
than piano, (c) Piano class instruction, under chairmanship 
of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, (d) Band and orchestra prob- 


lems. 

Complimentary Concerts, b ai*s ty = Symphony 
Orchestra Sunday, April 3, at M. at Severance Hall, 
and by Arthur W. Quimby, ae “of the Cleveland Mus- 
eum of Art, at 3:00 P. M. 

Music Discrimination Contests. Under direction of the 
Committee on Music Appreciation, and with the codperation 
of the National Broadcasting Company. (See announcement 
in December Music Supervisors JOURNAL). 
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Music Theory. The importance of this phase of music edu- 
cation will be emphasized in the general sessions. 


_Rural School Music. Needs and developments in this 
vitally important field of music education will receive special 
attention. 


School Music in Community Life. The “carry-over” from 
the schools is a problem of unusual significance to all music 
educators at this time, and will receive special attention. 


Music Education Through Radio. Another challenging 
development, which will have an important place on the 
program. 


Speakers. A small but very select list of speakers has been 
arranged for, each of whom has been given the Privilege 
of voicing frankly and forcibly his fctiefe regarding music 
education. A list of these speakers will be published in the 
February JouRNAL. 


Sectional Conferences. An entire evening (Thursday, 
April 7) has been set aside for the banquets and meetings 
of the Sectional Conferences. These events will take place 
in the hotels assigned to the various Sectional Conferences. 


Informal Dinner and Play Night. Tuesday evening, April 5, 
has been dedicated to good fellowship ‘and fun. On this 
occasion all seriousness and formality will be banned. 


Registration Headquarters and National Conference office 
will be located in the Municipal Auditorium. All convention 
activities, with exceptions as indicated above, will be in 
the Municipal Auditorium building. 

Exhibits. A comprehensive display of materials, commodi- 


ties and publications is being arranged by the members of 
the Music Education Exhibitors Association. Exhibits will 


be located in Exhibit Hall in the Auditorium building, and 
will be one of the outstanding features of the convention. 


(For information regarding exhibits, address the Music 

Education Exhibitors Association, Franklin G. Dunham, 

tllenie) Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
inois. 


Hotels. There will be no official convention hotel, inas- 
much as registration headquarters and the National Confer- 
ence office will be located in the Municipal Auditorium. How- 
ever, in order to facilitate arrangements for Sectional Con- 
ference meetings, banquets, etc., each Sectional Conference 
has been assigned toa hotel. It should be noted that members 
are not required to register at the hotel assigned to their 
Sectional Conference, but have that privilege if they wish 
to do so. (California Western—Hotel inton; Eastern 
—Cleveland; North Central—Statler; Northwest—Winton: 
Southern—Winton; Southwestern—Winton.) 


Hotel Reservations. Official reservation form and full in- 
formation, including rates and locations of all hotels, are 
given on the following pages. Send your reservations direct 
to the hotel of your choice, using the application form 
furnished. 


Railroad Rates. Fare and one-half round trip certificates 
are sent to each member whose dues for 1932 have been 
paid. Regulations of the Railway Passenger Associations 
— that no certificate be issued, except upon payment of 
1932 dues. 


Special parties, special cars, and special trains will be 
arranged. If interested, communicate with the general chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee, C. E. Lutton, 64 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (sub- chairman for 
the Sectional Conferences thus far appointed are: F. Colwell 
Conklin, Eastern; T. S. McCorkle, Southern; Glenn Woods, 
California; Grace V. Wilson, Southwestern; Helen Coy 
Boucher, Northwest). . 


Information. For further information regarding any mat- 
ters pertaining to the Conference, or the Silver Anniversary 
Meeting at Cleveland, address the Conference Headquarters, 
64 East Jackson Boulvard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois, or 
President Russell V. Morgan, Suite 120, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1380 E. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HOTEL INFORMATION 


Cleveland offers an abundance of hotel accommodations, and, although it is anticipated that attendance at the 
Silver Anniversary Meeting of the Music Supervisors National Conference will far exceed any previous record, all 
who attend can be comfortably housed. It is important, however, that rooms be reserved at once, particularly if 
you desire to stay in the hotel assigned to your Sectional Conference. The assignments listed below are made 
primarily to facilitate the work of the Sectional Conference officers in arranging for the various affairs pertaining 
solely to their own groups. While every effort will be made to accommodate every member who makes application 
for reservations in his Sectional Conference hotel, this cannot be guaranteed. Send reservations direct to the hotel 
of your choice. (Use application blank on next page.) 


Eastern Conference Hotel Cleveland Southern Conference 


: Wi Southwestern Conference 
California Western Conference inton se ggg my ee 
North Central Conference Statler 


Northwest Conference Winton 








DIRECTORY OF HOTELS IN CLEVELAND 


ROOM—ONE PERSON ROOM—TWO PERSONS 
With Bath Without Bath With Bath Without Bath 


Chester Ave. at E. 13th St ' ; $2.00 to $2.50 
East 6th at St. Clair Ave t 3 

3844 Euclid Ave 

3 St. Clair Ave., N. 

Superior Ave. and Public Square 
Prospect Ave. and Colonial Arcade 
1588 Ansel Road (Women only) 





LOCATION 
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East 9th St 

Euclid Ave. and E. 22nd St 
Superior Ave. at E. 9th St 
10539 Euclid Ave 
Euclid Ave. at E. 12th St 

t Ave. at E. 30th St 
3328 Euclid Ave 
Prospect Ave., near E. 9th St 
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RESIDENTIAL HOTELS 


Derbyshire Rd. at Surrey Rd 
.| Carnegie Ave. at E. 89th St... 
.| Euclid Ave. at E. 107th St.... 
12506 Edgewater Drive 

4311 Pros 
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*Members Cleveland Hotel Association, Inc., and Convention Board 
tMembere Cleveland Convention Board. 


Authorized by Convention Board, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, A. J. Kennedy, Manager 























The Auditorium is on East 6th Street between Lakeside and St.° Clair 
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ORCHESTRA 





Father of Liberty—W 





American Patrol. 
Around the Campfire. 


HIGHLIGHTS of the YEAR! 


Program Suggestions 


(Each arrangement complete and playable for Orchestra alone or for accompany- 


ten for this historic occasion. Arranged for Unison Chorus, .12; Arranged for Band, .75 
Orchestra Arrangement. Small, .50; Full, .75. 


America Overture. Tobani 
America Forever. Tobani 








COMMENCEMENT 


ARRANGEMENTS OF SCHOOL CHORUSES 


ing the Chorus) 





Small Orchestra..... 50 Full Orchestra..... 75 Extra Parts.....10 each 
Old Refrain—Fritz Kreisler.............. SATB....20 SAB-SA...... ea. .15 
ee en NE TEs oc Bln ccc 6 eccnccannceisdacesvesene 15 
Shepherd’s Song—William Lester......... SA Dt Ciieks<swauvewenn 15 
Song of Exile—William Lester SA....... Bee MS Kh sac icanendccdvassnne 15 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
Small Full Small Full 
Rees BE. Paha s oi siccccceccsecs 50 -75 Young America. Goldman........... 75 = 1.15 
Pra‘ise Ye the Father (Triumphant Intermezzo, Op. 27. Wiegand-Roberts. .50 -75 
Chorus). Gounod-Seredy ......... 
CHORUSES 
Always Faithful. Sousa. SA-SAB........... 15) Lights Out. McCoy. SA-(SSA)-SAB-TBB... .15 
Song of Youth. Sharp. SA..........+.++.++ -10| By the Roadside. Clark. TBB............... 12 
Peyelies, Lowle. SA... ..-...... e/a, Cech, FER ORAGAR... 2 
Pierrot’s Return. Chaminade. SSA-SAB..... .15 | TUt*ish Rider. Eilenberg. TBB-SA-SSA-SAB. .15 
~ mat : > _ = | Messenger. Lester. TTBB-SSA—Mixed..each .15 
Winds of the Silent Morn. Emery. SSA..... .15 . : 
Wood God Pan. Garbett. SSA.............. .15 | Passing By. Purcell. TTBB—Mixed...... each .15 
The Day Ends. Drigo. SAB-SSA-TBB..each .15 | Hills of Home. Fox. Mixed—TTBB-SSA..... 15 
Loyalty. Sousa. SA-SSA-SAB-TBB...... each .15 | At the Clear Fountain. Saar. Mixed—SSA... .15 
The Spirit of Youth. Smith. SSA-TTB-SAB.. .15| Air de Chasse. Crist. Mixed................ 15 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


BAND MUSIC ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Lincoln Centennial. March. Sanford. .75 Small Full 

Memories of the War (1861-3). Laur- Around the Campfire. Seredy. 1.385 1.85 
SEED icucsdcunckatencdveseneieene 2.00; American Volunteers March. 

Songs from the Old Folks. Grand Se- DEE sitevestseeiaweanons 75 §=1.15 
Se: NUE kn i cwcvesknnesevene 2.00 | Songs from the Old Folks. Lake 1.05 1.15 


THE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


ashington March Song—By Charles J. Roberts—specially writ- 


BAND MUSIC 































Hurrah for Old Glory. March. Ascher 


beat ac ima Sean 2.00 | Triumph of Old Glory. March. Pryor 1.00 

errr rrr es 3.50 | American Medley March, No.4. Brooks’ .75 
Meacham........ 2.00 | American Medley March, No.5. Brooks .75 
Seredy...... 1.50 | American Medley March, No.6. Brooks’ .75 

.75 | Evolution of Yankee Doodle. Lake.. 3.50 











PAINTS AND PATCHES 
An amusing new Operetta! 


Book and Lyrics by S. G. Clark 
Music by Arthur Penn 


into an interesting plot. 


simple settings. 





us in Unison and very little S.A. 
Price—1.00 








—with art students and gypsies in 
picturesque costume—humorous §situa- 
tions and comical characters worked 
Catchy songs 
and lyrics—good dialog—attractive but 


Four boys and four girls’ solos; chor- 





ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
Small Full 
America Overture. Tobani....... 1.35 1.85 
America Forever. Tobani........ 1.65 2.40 
American Patrol. Meacham...... 1.35 1.85 
Around the Campfire. Seredy.... 1.35 1.85 
Hurrah for Old Glory. March. 

PD cic Gti nkieenne ewan ees -75 =:11.15 
ee ee SD ckcccncveecacs 1.05 1.50 
Triumph of Old Glory. March 

DEED actcinctwontacaediensmes 75 1.15 








CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 


For Canada—Radio Music Co. 
193 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 








For a complete list of special 
music, send for our new 
**Special Occasions’’ catalog 
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I. Purposes 


To provide bases useful in: 
Alteration of course of study. 


b) Modification of procedure in 
teaching. 

c) Selection of materials for teach- 
ing. 

d) Recommendations for new 
equipment. 


» furnish criteria by which stand- 
rds of teaching may be properly 
idged. 


fo check on musical fitness of 
eachers. 
fo check on instructional skill of 
eachers. 


fo make possible comparison of 
vork of various grades within sys- 
em. 

lo make possible comparison of 
work with that obtaining in other 
ystems. 

lo check on location and condition 
of all equipment, such as pianos, 
phonographs, orchestral instru- 
ments, etc. 


II. Aspects to Be Considered in 
Survey 


Attitude of community toward 

music, as reflected by: 

(a) Strength of women’s clubs. 

(b) Activities of adult musical or- 
ganizations. 

(c) Choirs, types and effectiveness. 

(d) Press. 

(e) Individuals. 

(f{) Board of Education and school 
administrators. 

Organization and administration of 

Music Department. 

(a) Personnel. 

(b) Instruction by grade or special 
teacher. 

(c) Programs of work. 

(d) Room assignments. 

Equipment. 

(a) Pianos. 

(b) Phonographs. 

(c) Records. 

(d) Radios. 

(e) Libraries. 

(f) Stands. 

(zg) Music. 

(h) Instruments. 

(i) Pitch pipes. 

Course of study outline by grade 

or unit. 

Actual vocal and 

struction. 

Attitude of children. 

Cost. 

Contribution of school 

community life. 


instrumental in- 


music to 


III. Procedure 
A.—ELEMENTARY GRADES (VOCAL) 


At least three visits to each grade 
in system. First visit to occur in 
early fall; second in January before 
change in classes; third in spring. 
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JOHN W. BEATTIE 








Published by Authority of 


The National Research Council 
of Music Education 
(Release No. 14) 


HIS outline, “A Suggestion for 

a Self Survey of School Music,” 
was prepared for the National Re- 
search Council of Music Education 
by Mr. Beattie, and presented to 
the Council at its meeting held in 
Detroit last February. The plan 
was accepted by the Council, with 
the proviso that a rating scale be 
devised by Mr. Beattie to accom- 
pany the outline. Publication was 
authorized in one of the fall issues 
of the Music Supervisors Journal, 
rather than in the form of a bulle- 
tin. The editors are glad to give 
space in this issue to the outline, 
which, with the added rating forms 
as prepared by Mr. Beattie, will 
unquestionably be of interest and 
practical value to our readers. 





Copyright, 1931, by the 
Music Supervisors National Conference 








. Visits of fifteen 


minutes’ duration 
in grades kindergarten to 2; twenty 
minutes in grades 3 to 6. For stand- 
ardized tests, longer period neces- 
sary. 


. One visit devoted to administering 


a standardized test of musical 
achievement. Such tests to be given 
only in 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


. All visits scheduled and announced, 


with statement as to what will be 
under observation. 


. Survey chief or assistant to conduct 


two lessons, teacher the other, ex- 
cepting in kindergarten and Ist 
grades, where all lessons will be 
given by teacher. 


. Factors to be checked. 


(a) Pupils. 

Accuracy (Tonal, Rhythmic). 

Quality of tone. 

Fidelity to pitch. 

Attention to mood. 

Clearness of diction. 

Active interest. 

Skills and knowledge, as re- 
vealed by ability in dealing 
with new material, in stand- 
ardized tests, or as outgrowth 
of performances of familiar 
material. 

Evenness of performance. 








For the present at least, this outline will 
not be issued in the form of a bulle- 
tin, but reprints of these pages may be 
obtained from the Conference office at 
a minimum price of 35 cents for 25 
copies, postpaid. Forms A and B on 
4 x 6 cards, 25 cents per dozen, post- 
paid. Address Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 








Suggestions for a Self Survey of School Music 






6. Factors to be checked (continued). 


uw 


(b) Teacher. 

Musical background (to be de- 
termined by questionnaire). 
Musical ability (to extent re- 

vealed in performance of chil- 
dren). 
Use of time. 
Skill in presenting problems. 
Ability to interest children. 
Ability to keep up in assigned 
work or outlines. 
Voice and diction. 


B.—ELEMENTARY GRADES 
(INSTRUMENTAL) 


. At least three visits to each group 


engaged in instrumental work of 


any kind. 


. Visits not less than twenty minutes 


in duration. 


. All visits scheduled and announced 


with statement of what will be under 
observation. 


. Survey chief to conduct one lesson; 


regular director or teacher other 
two. 


. Factors to be checked. 


(a) Pupils. 
Accuracy (Tonal, Rhythmic). 
Quality of tone. 
Intonation. 
Interpretation. 
Interest. 
Skills and knowledges. 
(b) Teacher. 
Musical background. 
Musical ability. 
Use of time. 
Ability to interest children. 
Ability in selecting material of 
instruction, 


C.—Junior HicH ScwHoot (Vocat) 


. Three visits to each group; all visits 


within a semester. 


. Visits to coincide with regular class 


periods. 


. Two lessons to be conducted by 


regular teacher; one lesson to be 
devoted to standardized achievement 
test. 


. Factors to be checked. 


(a) Pupils. 

Accuracy (Tonal, Rhythmic). 

Quality of tone. 

Fidelity to pitch. 

Attention to mood. 

Clearness of diction. 

Active interest. 

Skills And knowledge, as_ re- 
vealed by ability in dealing 
with new material, in stand- 
ardized tests, or as outgrowth 
of performances of familiar 
material. 

Evenness of performance. 

Care of voices. 

Balance of parts. 

Interest in elective groups as 
measured by percentage of 
membership number and kind 
of groups. 

Public appearances. 

(b) Teacher (Same as above), 
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—Juntor HicH ScHoor 
(INSTRU MENTAL) 


. Three visits to each group, all visits 
within a semester. 
. Visits to coincide with regular class 
periods. 
All exercises to be conducted by 
regular teacher. 
. Factors to be checked. 
(a) Pupils. 
Accuracy (Tonal, 
Quality of tone. 
Intonation. 
Interpretation. 
Interest. 
Skills and knowledge. 
Percentage of membership in 
all instrumental groups. 
(b) Teacher (Same as above). 


Rhythmic). 


E.—Senior HicH ScHoor 


. Listing of all elective or 
compulsory. 

. Evaluation of courses of study in 
such offerings as harmony or appre- 
ciation. 

. Numbers in each group or class. 

. Percentage of all students enrolled 
in music classes. 

. Not less than three visits to each 
group, checking all performances by 
same standards, as set for Junior 
High School. 

. Survey of attitude of student body 
toward music department and music 
activities. 

. Survey of ways in which various 
groups contribute to community 
life. 

. Attitude of general public toward 
school music work, as measured by 
attendance at concerts, visitation of 
classes, offers of assistance in spe- 
cial programs or at assemblies. 


groups, 





TEACHER EFFICIENCY 


School 
Central 5 B 


Teacher 
Emily Drake 








Oct. 13] Feb. 18 





Attitude 


9 9 





Use of Time 


5 





Use of Materials 
Books, Pitch Pipe, etc. 





Skill in Presenting New Material 





Ability to Motivate Pupils 





Ability to Get Maximum Results 





Voice and Diction 





Attention to Tone 





Attention to Accuracy 








General Effect 
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Comment 








FORM B 


. Number and types of public appear- 
ances of school groups. 


IV. Uses of Information Acquired 


. Reports on music status, achieve- 


ment of needs to administrative 


officers. 


. Suggestions to teachers relative to 


possible improvement in _ their 


efforts. 





Sentral 5 B_ 


PUPIL RESPONSE 


Teacher 
Emily Drake 








Feb. 18 








Tone Quality 


Intonation 








Diction 





Interpretation 





Accuracy 
Tonal aad Rhythmic 





“Skills and Knowledge 





‘Extent of Participation 





Capacity for Improvement 





General Effect 









































FORM A 


(For convenience in filing, the forms should be on cards, 4x6 inches, or other standard size.) 
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3. Suggestions to principals relative to 
improvement of music instruction 
within a school. 

. Publicity for press, bearing on local 
achievement or needs. 

‘ Preparation of data concerned with 
materials, rooms or equipment. 

. Interpretation of results leading to 
possible revision of courses of study, 
or changes in material. 

. Suggestions to administrative officer 
relative to musical fitness of candi- 
dates for positions as grade school 
teachers. 

. Suggestions looking toward closer 
cooperation between musical organ- 
ization of school and community. 


Scheme for Checking Results in Ele- 
mentary School Vocal Classes 


Two forms are required, one for 
checking pupil responses or results of 
teaching, one for checking teaching 
efficiency. It is quite possible to have 
both forms printed on one card, mak- 
ing a double-faced record card. Sug- 
gested forms are given, with pvossibl« 
ratings indicated, showing how im 
provement through the year might bi 
noted. 

These forms with slight variations 
could be used in evaluating teaching 
and results in junior and senior high 
school vocal classes. For instrumental 
classes further variation might seem 
desirable. Since relatively few teach- 
ers are involved in instrumental work, 
the working out of rating forms is left 
to individuals interested. 

Forms as well as procedure pre- 
sented above are merely suggestive. 
The idea of a yearly survey, conducted 
by the head supervisor of music, is 
constructive and may yield results of 
great value. If it does nothing more 
than cause supervisors to ponder on 
what constitutes good teaching, it will 
have been worth while. 
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Del Staigers Frank Simon E.F.Goldman Walter Smith 


Take the “‘Royal Road”’ to 


e ¢ Success in Music! 
Play a King 


re than anyone else, a boy or a girl learning to play 
A a musical instrument needs the very best instrument he 
can get. For an instrument that is faulty in scale, or hard to 


blow, may ruin your tone ear and spoil your whole chance 
for success. And you never really know that you’re hurting 
yourself, until the damage is done. 


Don’t Risk Your Musical Career. 


But there is one way you may be sure—sure of your in- 
strument—sure that you are learning right--not wrong. 
Play a King. 


Learn Faster on a King 

For King instruments are musically correct, easy to blow, 
and finger so easily and smoothly that they make progress 
rapid and assist the student quickly to reach the very 
heights of his musical possibilities. It is easier for the 
student to acquire a beautiful tone, with a King. 

Artists Endorse and Play Kings 

A skilled musician can render a creditable performance 
on any make of instrument, regardless of its faults. But the 
great artists choose Kings because King tone is naturally 
beautiful and Kings are so much easier to play—continuously 

through long programs. Edwin Franko Goldman, idol of 
many a school band musician, writes us as follows: 


Dear Mr. White: Feb. 13, 1931. 
The latest model KING Instruments which we secured some time ago for 
iy band have met every possible requirement. The entire brass section of my 
band and the saxophone are KINGS. I attribute a great deal of the success of 
y band to the fine quality of instruments which are being used by its 


embers. 
With kind greetings, and wishing you continued success. 
Sincerely yours, 


_ 
Read These Instructive Articles 
A new issue of the White Way News contains many 
articles of fascinating interest and helpfulness to both 
school musicians and their Bandmasters and Orchestra 
Directors. A copy will be sent free on request to anv reader 
of the MUSIC SUPERVISORS JOURNAL. Mail coupon for 
your free copy. This places you under no obligation whatever. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 


5225 Superior Avenue CLEVELAND. OHIO 


December, Nineteen Thirty-one 


The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way 
please send free copy White Way News No. 4, and | 
put my name on your list to receive future editions. 


I play a (Instrument)..........- eneetes 


dala ciaiheas ites tiie amen mai empaeguasiainiananndinil 
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OPERETTAS 


HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 


By R. M. Stults Vocal Score, $1.00 
The music, lyrics and dialog of this comic opera 
in two acts are such as to gain the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of any audience. An excellent vehi- 
cle for young people in their ‘teens and twen- 
ties Orchestra parts may be rented. 


BETTY LOU 


By R. M. Stults Vocal Score, $1.00 
A sweet, charming musical play in three acts 
that does not require a large group, although 
with ample stage facilities there need be no 
limitation to the chorus and dancing groups, if 
the latter are available. Orchestra parts may 
be rented, 


CRIMSON EYEBROWS 


By May Hewes and John Wilson Dodge 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


A fantastic romance of old China in three acts 
with melodious musical numbers, and a delight- 
ful, entertaining plot. The choruses of ladies 
and nobles of the court, soldiers, etc., may be 
any worth while number. Orchestra parts may be 
rented, 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


By Louis Woodson Curtis Vocal Score, $2.00 
A notable success with competent. amateurs. 
However, it is not difficult despite the effective 
performance opportunities within it. The music 
is very tuneful and there is in both lyrics and 
melodies of this three act comic opera, a ro- 
mantic charm and flavor closely associated with 
the atmosphere of France and of Spain in the 
eighteenth century. Orchestra parts may be 
rented. 








CHORUSES 





TWO-PART, TREBLE VOICES 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
20071 About Katy—Wilson .. . .. $0.10 
Angelus—Chaminade ... coe oe 
The Brook—Huerter . 15 
The Gypsy Trail—Galloway-Warhurst 
The Merry Zingarellas—Rockwell.... 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nev 
Pickaninny Sandman—Tal 
Pond Lilies—Forman 
Sunshine in Rainbow Valley—Hamblen 


THREE-PART, TREBLE VOICES 


The Dance of the Pine Tree Fairies 
Forman 

The 

Hindu Slumber Song— 

Indian Spring S 

The Lavender B eee 

The Lure of the Gypsy Trail—Jones 

Maytime—Rieei 

Minor and Major—Spross 


pros 

Sweet Miss Mary—Neidlinger 

Venetian Love Song (Violin or Ce‘lo 

ad lib.)—Nevin 

Will-o-the- Wisp—Spross 

The Woodpecker—Nevin 
THREE-PART, S. A. B. 

A + B = C—Gest 

Ebbing and Flow 

Echo Song—Gest 

Fealty Song—Spooner 

Garden of Roses—Ritter 

The Gardens of the Japanee—Wilson 

The Gypsy Trail—Galloway-Felton. . 


20263 The Owl—Gest 

35018 Recessional—DeK oven 

20831 Rose Tetals—Lawson 

20790 Sleepy Hollow Tune -—Kountz 

35050 Sprinetime—Strauss-Bliss 
Venetian Love Song—Nevin 











What Fellow-Supervisors Recommend— 


Many Supervisors have decided on These Numbers. Leadership in Sales Records 
is Their Dependable Endorsement. 


Judge Their Merits Yourself By Requesting Examination Privileges. 





BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Let Us Help 
You in Your 
Search for 
Suitable Mu- 
sic. Just 
Tell us Your 
Needs and 
Request Sug- 
gested Mate- 
rials for 
Examination. 


Catalogs on 
Any Classi- 
fication of 
Music Cheer- 
fully Civen. 





THE VERIFIRST BAND BOOK 
Written and Compiled by Walter Lewis 
Price, Each Part, 30 cents 
Beginning with a clear, concise exposition of the 
rudiments of music and then progressing, this 
book in an incredibly short time has beginners 


playing some really satisfying melodious pieces 
which are part of this work. 


THE VERIBEST BAND BOOK 
For Young Bands 
Price, Each Part, 30 cents 
Students in only the first and second years of 
band playing find their parts for each of these 
24 attractive numbers interesting. With a limited 


organization it is possible to play these numbers 
with good effect without reeds, if desired. 


U. T. D. BAND BOOK 
By L. P. Laurendeau 
Price, Each Part, 30 cents 
Good, effective arrangements of 24 splendid num- 


bers. The parts are all within the ability of 
those in their first year of band playing. 


PRESSER’S POPULAR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
For School and Amateur Use 
Parts—Each, 30 cents Piano Acc., 60 cents 


There is no doubt about the popularity of these 
14 catchy selections with boys and girls who find 
them easy to play and attractive to audiences. 


THE LYRIC CONCERT COLLECTION 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Parts—Each, 50 cents Piano Acc., $1.00 
These 15 selections are arranged in easy and 
effective orchestral offerings and they make up a 
commendable collection in every way. 


THE STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO—No. 1 


Compiled and Arranged by John N. Klohr 
Parts—Each, 40 cents Piano Acc., 75 cents 


Waltzes, marches, easy overtures, an intermezzo, 
a serenade and a reverie make up the 16 com- 
positions by well-known writers selected for this 
folio. The violin parts are in the first position 
with the bowing marked. 





"THEODORE 


PREssER Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


The World’s 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Largest Stock of Music of all 


Publishers Maintained for Prompt Service 
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Testing the Appreciation Hour in Rural Schools 


HE musical programs of the 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour, 
conducted by Walter Damrosch, 

are designed to “spread a love and 
understanding of music among the 
youth of our country”. They are 
offered for development of aporeciation 
and not primarily for factual informa- 
tion. However, for purposes of test- 
ing, the assumption was made that the 
information given by Mr. Damrosch 
in his programs is considered by him 
desirable musical information worthy 
of retention. The test described in this 
article was designed to test only that 
musical information and does not at- 
tempt to measure musical appreciation. 
With the collaboration of Glenn 
Gildersleeve, of Teachers College, a 
test on seventy-four items of musical 
information contained in Series A of 
the Damrosch concerts was devised. 
This test was administered to 1611 
pupils in grades three to eight, inclu- 
sive, in rural schools scattered through- 
out six different states, at the begin- 
ning of the school year and before the 
Damrosch concerts had begun. At the 
close of the year’s concert series, the 
test (in revised form) was again ad- 
ministered to approximately the same 
pupils—a total of 1276. The scores of 
all pupils not taking both initial and 
final tests were eliminated from statis- 
tical computation used as the basis for 
interpretation, leaving a total of 1091 
pupils in grades three to eight, inclu- 


sive. 


Classification of Pupils 


Three groups of pupils were included 
in these 1091 who took the initial and 
final tests: (1) Pupils who had never 
had an opportunity to listen to the 
Damrosch concerts to be used as a 
rough control group; (2) Pupils who 
had listened to the Damrosch concerts 
only during the year of the testing, 
that is between the time of the initial 
and final tests; (3) Pupils who had 
listened to the Damrosch concerts dur- 
ing the school year prior to the testing 
and again during the year of the test- 
ing. For purposes of identification, the 
latter are referred to as “two-year 
listeners”. 

The scores on the odd-numbered 
items were compared with the even- 
numbered items, using the correlation 
technique and applying the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Reliabilities for both 
the initial and final test were estab- 
lished. The coefficient of reliability of 
the initial test when expressed in terms 
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MARGARET HARRISON 


Special Investigator in Radio Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





The Radio in Music 
Education 


HE accompanying article by 
Miss Harrison is important not 
only for the information contained, 
but more particularly because it ex- 
emplifies the statistical method of 
analyzing results. A great deal is 
being claimed for the radio as 
either a direct teaching device or 
as a supplementary aid to educa- 
tion. Before it will receive final rec- 
ognition, however, its teaching tech. 
niques and results must be subjected 
to the cold scrutiny of educational 
statisticians. The chairman of the 
Committee on Radio in Music Edu- 
cation is desirous of securing ac- 
counts of other experiments, par- 
ticularly of the controlled variety 
which admit of statistical analysis 
and interpretation. 
E. B. Gorpon, Chairman 
Committee on 
Radio in Music Education 











of a complete random sampling of 
children of a single age is approxi- 
mately plus .96. The coefficient of 
reliability of the final test, when ex- 
pressed in terms of a complete random 
sampling of children of a single age, 
is approximately plus .96. 


Children Who Listened for One Year 


The results of the test given at the 
beginning of the year to 523 pupils 
who had not yet listened to the Dam- 
rosch series indicate that pupils in 
grades three, four, and five have ap- 
proximately the same standing; but 
that pupils in grades six, seven and 
eight have a growth from grade to 
grade, showing an annual improvement 
of about 4.0 points, even without the 
radio instruction. Data from the final 
test, given after the pupils had listened 
to a year’s series of the Damrosch con- 
certs, show that after a year of radio 
instruction there is a gradual increase 
of the mean score from grade three 
through grade eight. The growth in 
score ranged from 1.8 points in the 
third grade, to 7.52 points in the eighth 
grade. The fifth grade made the largest 
gain with 9.56 points, but it also had 
the greatest gain to make, since the 
initial mean score of the fifth grade 
was the lowest. 

In general, the results of the test 
appear to show that the third-grade 
pupils apparently profit but little in the 
informational type items tested, but all 


other grades appear to gain a growth 
about twice as great as they would 
have without the radio programs. This 
finding is tentative and can only be 
truly intrepreted when the testing pro- 
gram is completed. 


Children Who Listened for Two Years 


The 479 children included in this 
group had listened to the Damrosch 
concerts a year before the test first was 
administered and they listened to an- 
other year’s series between the admin- 
istering of the initial test and of the 
final test. However, there is little in- 
formation available on their listening 
for the first year (before the testing). 
It is probable that the listening pre- 
vious to the year of testing was per- 
functory and irregular, while during 
the year of testing the Damrosch con- 
certs were tuned in regularly. The 
scores of the two-year listeners show 
an unusual selection of pupils in that 
the mean scores do not show the an- 
ticipated progression from grade to 
grade. 

Again, as with the one-year listeners, 
the data of the final test scores, when 
compared to the data of the initial test 
scores, show definite growth in every 
grade from third through eighth. 
Again, the growth in the third grade 
was negligible. Grades other than the 
third show a growth of from 3.8 points 
to 6.46 points, the average growth be- 
ing about 5.0 units. The largest growth 
was made in the sixth grade, corre- 
sponding to the situation found in the 
one-year listeners, as the sixth grade of 
the two-year listeners had the lowest 
initial scores and therefore had the 
farthest to grow to reach their grade 
position at the end of the year. 


Children Who Did Not Listen 
This group of children was intended 
as a rough control group. Due to mis- 
understanding on the part of the teach- 
ers, the final tests were not given to 
a sufficient number of children to serve 
as a check—only 89 cases in this group 
took both initial and final tests. 
During the present school year this 
part of the testing program is being 
repeated, so that the control check may 
be available at the end of the year. 


Summary of Results 
It is difficult to summarize the re- 
sults of the testing program, or to 
draw conclusions from the results, 
until the study is completed but the 
following assumptions may be made, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-THREE 
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Couldn’t Wait—Played from the Proofs! 


eters 
t MeSTERLING MORTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


| 
J. Sterling Morton High School Band, Cicero, Ill. John Minnema, Director. | 
| 


The big band that couldn’t wait for AEOLIAN BAND 
CLASSICS to be published and played from the proofs! John 
Minnema, director, says: “Aeolian Band Classics should be 
in every school band. They helped our band in intonation, 
ensemble and finish.” 


The Contents Speaks for Itself! 
Bach—“Bourree”, from the 3rd Mozart—“Romanza”, arranged for 
Violoncello Suite. Woodwind Ensemble, from 
Beethoven—“Excerpt”, from Sym- Piano Concerto No. 20. 
phony No. 1 in C Major Op. 21. Schubert—“Andante con Moto”, 


Beethoven—“Minuet”, from So- from Symphony No. 1 in C Ma- 
nata Op. 49 No. 2. jor. 


Brahms—“Waltz”, Op. 39 No. 15. Schubert—“Moment Musical”. 


Grieg—“Huldigungsmarsch”, from 
7 Sieurd one ag : Tschaikowsky— ‘Morning Pray- 


ass “ ” : er”, Op. 39 No. 1. 
Just Off the Press! ne Scemndh de le Vien wae Tchaikowsky — “Old French 
Here it is! Full instrumentation. A gy Eg ne arranged Techalbowsky"Wale” Op. 39 
wonderful little library of program Mozart—“Minuet”, arranged for No. 8. 
classics in itself. Easily handled by Saxophone Ensemble, from Thomas—“Gavotte”, from the op- 
Class C to A bands, but worth while Symphony in Eb. re ed by G en na ; 
for any band. Conductor’s score rang y &. &. Holmes 


(piano part) $1.00. Band parts, An Uproariously Funny Operetta 
$.40. Quantity discount. r IcHaBop Crane by Stanley R. Avery. 


“Sight-Singing” 2 Acts. 2 Scenes. 


It’s different. Splendid score, histori- 

Based on Rhythmic, Melodic, Har- cal setting and uproariously funny 

monic, Ear Training. comedy. Don’t decide on your 4 
; eretta without examining it. $1.50. 

By D. A. CLIPPINGER yo Rac Quantity discount. 8 

You can’t afford to overlook this re- Y~ _\ PACT e Write for selections on approval 

markable new book which contains J W225 

the instruction a noted voice teacher 

gives to professional pupils. It is 








FitzSimons operettas lend a profes- 
sional air to the amateur performance. 
the key to ready, accurate sight-sing- They are given all over the world. 
ing, better teaching methods and bet- Write for selection on approval stat- 


ter results with students. $1.00. 15 ae APSE 4 silt ing type, grade and length wanted, 
days’ examination privilege. mat WER raisons and vocal material available. 


u CHICAGO 


Write today for FitzSimons catalogs, thematic circulars of band and orchestra numbers and octavo selec- 
tions on approval for your glee clubs. 


H. T. FitzSIMONS COMPANY 
Dept. S. 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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Conducted by Hottis Dann, Chairman, National Committee on Vocal Affairs 





A CHALLENGE 


JoHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


UBLIC School Music is fast 

approaching a crossroad of en- 

deavor. Will it turn aside to 
yme a plaything of children or will 
continue on its way toward new 
ls and accomplishments? True, its 
ther advance is marked by many 
iculties and obstacles, not least 
ong which is adult indifference. If 
isic has found a place in the educa- 

n of children, it must find a place 

r continued expression in their lives 

er they leave school. 

\t present the majority of children 

the grade schools sing and play 
chestral instruments and in the high 
hools about one-fourth of the student 
body finds its way into bands, orches- 

s and choruses. Yet in these same 

mmunities there are few civic or- 

estras and bands other than those of 

e Kiwanis and Rotary Club variety, 
while the old-time oratorio society 
has entirely disappeared. True, choirs 

) still exist in many of the churches, 
ut their work has offered very little 

the life of the community. 

This whole problem of music after 

gh school age is a vital one in these 
days of increasing hours for leisure— 
nd who is more able to solve this 
problem than the supervisor? In fact, 
he supervisor must see his work in 
relation to the community as well as 
to the school. He must use his school 
work as a preparation for the fuller 
joys of adult expression through 
music. As his work now exists in its 
smaller field, the supervisor is laying 
the foundation upon which no perma- 
nent structure is ever built. But when 

has associated himself with com- 
unity life he may complete a struc- 
ture of permanency and beauty. -Al- 
hough beset by many difficulties, the 
upervisor may hope to find in the 
hurch the one organization eager to 
ooperate with him in this bigger 
roject of musical development. 

The church today spends an enor- 
nous amount of money on its music, 
ind, while this expenditure brings to 
its individual congregations many ad- 
vantages, it rarely reaches beyond its 
wn confines to the community at 
arge. The church has often been 
iccused of using its music as a source 
of entertainment for its worshippers, 
but when it co6perates with the super- 
visor to give to the community the 
right of self-development and self- 
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expression through music this accusa- 
tion is unjustified. The influence of 
the church may help to lift the stand- 
ard of music to a loftier level. Music 
owes its early existence to the church. 
It was the church which offered to the 
world such men as Bach, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Handel and Paiestrina. 
These great musicians received their 
training and inspiration from the 
church, and they in turn offered to the 
church their greatest masterpieces. 

With a cooperative movement for 
the organization and training of junior, 
junior high school, high school and 
adult choirs, the public schools and 
the churches may combine in the 
establishment of great musical festi- 
vals. Will the music supervisor and 
the church take up the challenge of the 
community or will music continue to 
be a child’s plaything? 





AIDS TO CHORAL PROGRESS 
HERMAN F. SMITH 


T is gratifying to know that a 

greater amount of attention is now 
being given by the supervisors to the 
promotion of choral music in America. 
Very excellent results in the past few 
years have been accomplished by com- 
mittees in stimulating growth in in- 
strumental music, and a committee 
functioning in a similar way with re- 
gard to choral music will, without 
doubt, accomplish worth while achieve- 
ments. 

The first eight years of a child’s 
training in music in the public schools 
is devoted almost entirely to the de- 
velopment and use of his singing voice. 
The natural outgrowth of this train- 
ing should be that these young folks 
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this organization. 


fr, VIDENCE of increasing interest and activity in adult choral singing through- 
out the nation is rapidly accumulating. A largely attended meeting of the 
American Choral and Festival Alliance in New York last week showed much 
enthusiasm concerning the comprehensive program about to be undertaken by 





The Common Repertoire List of selections for male voices to be studied this 
season by all member clubs of the Associated Glee Clubs of America, which 
appears in this issue, is a delightful feature of this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion. The civic and social value of a common repertoire was demonstrated in 
New York City last week when President Old, with only five days notice, assem- 
bled a chorus of 1,250 men consisting of 26 member clubs and guest clubs 
who gave the musical program for the Unemployment Fund mass meeting in 
Madison Square Garden. What a wonderful thing it would be if our high 
school choruses throughout the United States could have a common repertoire list, 
enabling them to assemble a great massed chorus in any large center of popula- 
tion! Can we think of a more inspiring feature in any civic gathering? 


eno 


Attention is called to Dr. Williamson's “Challenge” also appearing in this 
issue. Dr. Williamson has already demonstrated in scores of communities the 
exceedingly strong and effective appeal which chorus choirs make to both 
children and adults in the church. 

en? 

The Intercollegiate Musical Council of the United States is not only in- 
creasing the number and improving the quality of our college glee clubs; 
through its executive, Marshall Bartholomew, it is successfully promoting a 
movement for international student singing. The first International Conference 
on Student Music was held in Munich last July as a result of Mr. Bartholomew's 
visit to 17 European countries during the past three years. The report of 
this meeting, a thirty-two page pamphlet published by the Intercollegiate Musi- 
cal Council, 119 West 57th St., New York City, is intensely interesting. Steps 
were taken toward the organization of an International Union of Student 
Singers and for the first international festival of student choruses to be held 
at the World's Fair in Chicago in 1933. 


ewe 


The success of the fourth National High School Chorus is assured by the 
selection by President Morgan of C. M. Dennis of the College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California, as Conductor, and F. Melius Christiansen as Guest Con- 


ductor. 
Hotrtis DANN 


Chairman Vocal Affaiis Committee 
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DITSON PUBLIC 


THE MUSIC THAT WASHINGTON KNEW 


WITH AN HISTORICAL SKETCH p 
By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Price, 75 cents 





Thirty Authentic Musical Numbers—Full Historical Sketch—Hints for Performance 
Prepared for the use of SCHOOLS, CHORAL GROUPS and ALL MUSICAL CELEBRATIONS 


Thirty musical numbers including the instrumental marches most at Trenton (for the first time made available) 
closely linked to Washington The patriotic song of 1798 in the form then current with the cl 


The music and text of America’s first patriotic song (for the tune of our present official national song (for the first time 


first time made available) made available) 
The first art-song made in America Several opera songs sung by Nellie Custis to Washington 


The patriotic hymn of the Revolution Fifteen dances of the period 


The text and music sung when Washington crossed the bridge p 


An elaborate Historical Sketch by William Arms Fisher, who through years of research work has acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the history of music in our country. The Historical Sketch is divided into four sub-divisions: 


1. The music most directly linked to Washington 
. Other music that Washington heard or knew 
. Dance music of Washington’s day 

4. Music in commemoration of Washington 


The entire musical contents of this book have been scored for Orchestra, published in two sets. Orchestra Set No. 1 contains Three 
Marches, Four Solos and Eight Choruses; Orchestra Set No. 2 contains Fifteen Dances. In addition to this book there are avail- 
able three authentic W ashington marches published separately. 


a OTHER MUSIC FOR WASHINGTON CELEBRATION 


10,314 Ode for Washington’s Birthday. BEETHOVEN...... ‘ 
Chorus for mixed e. ces. Arr. by N Clifford Page 4,073 Hail! Columbia! Puivip PHILE.......................-..--.- 


14,534 Mount Vernon Bells. STEPHEN C. FosTeER.......... .10 Chorus for mixed voices. Arr. by N. Clifford Page 
Chorus for mixed voices. Arr. by N. Clifford Page 14,537 The Glorious Name of Washington. Seventeenth 

14,535 Fair Land of Washington. Traditional Air............ ‘ YS ae 10 
Solo and chorus for mixed voices. Arr. by N. Clifford Page Chorus for mixed voices. Arr. by Wm. Arms Fisher 

14,536 The Land of Washington. JOHN CARROLL RAN- 14,540 The Glorious Name of Washington. Seventeenth 

Gee eee eee ; Century Air Deatauiis — 

Chorus for mixed voices. Chorus for men’s voices. Arr. by N. Clifford Page 

14,539 Father and I went down to camp. Yankee Doodle .10 14,544 The Glorious Name of Washington. Seventeenth 
Chorus for mixed voices. Century : "SSL aiei eee aE ee 10 

14,545 George Washington Processional Geo. B. Nevin’. .10 Two-part Treble Voices. Arr. by Wm. Arms Fisher 


Chorus for mixed voices. 








Orchestrations are available for all works listed below 


Choral Works 


Braddock’s Defeat. Cantata for Soprano, Alto and Bass. Our First Flag. Short Cantata for mixed voices. 
II ire MINI cs sicasiialsscihachinsiomstennsancptidiahadiatbaiansseaisbanmanicscatiil d pA {UNNI eiicseidibaicinciemeiedenenaisetencinanicianaisanininnrenoneddiininininananes 
The Liberty Bell. Ballad Cantata for men’s voices. Paul Revere’s Ride. Cantata for Baritone Solo and 
TONE i, IN acictsnsicensnnctsnccccnsaninnndiannniatieslanimses .. .60 NSE: MII ia. cinisicsneinmnimnse endeniieesiuetiaiaals 15 
The Minute Man. Cantata for mixed voices. Franz C. Lord Howe’s Masquerade. Choral Ballad for mixed voices 
BORNSCHEIN  ..... sissies wiaaaiaskaaisdicaalideasiepntii ; with Baritone Solo. N. Ciirrorp PaGE .75 


Operetta 
Mount Vernon. For mixed voices. Book by FreperickK H. MARTENS. Music by R. SPAULDING STOUGHTON...........--.--0-0--- 1.25 
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| ANY OF THE WORKS LISTED WILL BER“O 


OLIVER DITSON COMPAN: 
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\ For Washington Bicentennial Celebration 
AONS : 


And Other Outstanding New Issues 





7 New Special Music for School Orchestras and Bands 


TWENTY CHORALES, 


Arranged and Edited by 


A Chorale Prelude, and a Fugue 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 
Every possible combination of both orchestral and band instruments is available in this ensemble. Arranged ac- 
the cording to the A-B-C-D part plan, it is necessary merely to have A-B-C-D parts represented and the ensemble 
” will be complete. 
List of instrumental books below with the A-B-C-D parts indicated, shows the almost limitless combinations 
possible in instrumental ensemble. (Harmonic parts given in parentheses) 
1. Violins I1(A) Octaves 8. Alto Saxophones and Alto Clarinet 13. C Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 
Violins I1(B) Octaves in Bb (B) and (C) 14. Baritone (A) Treble Clef 
2. Violas (B) and (C) ong a ~~ oy iss Euphonium (A) Bass Clef 
3. Violoncellos (C) Tenor Cle 9. Bb Cornets ) an 15. T 
4. Violoncellos (C) and (D) Bass Clef Bb Soprano Saxophone (A) on and Besoons (C) Tenor 
Double Basses (String) (D) 10. Eb Altos (B) and (C) Trombones and Bassoons (C) and 
4. Piccolos and oW7, = Db and C(A) 11. ; oe oe “) (C), (C) (D) Bass Clef 
5. Oboes (B) and (A nglis orn an 
6. Eb Clarinets (A) 12. Bb Tenor Saxophones (B) and (C) 16. Eb and BBb Basses (Brass) (D) 
7. Bb Clarinets (A) Octaves, (B) and Bass Saxophone (D) Upper 17. Percussion 
(C) Bass Clarinet (D) Lower 18. Conductor’s Book 
10 Conductor’s book, 75 cents—other books, each 50 cents 
: THE GLENN FESTIVAL BOOK FOR 1932 
10 
EDITED FOR GRADES FIVE, SIX AND SEVEN 
- (Two-part and three-part, treble voices) 
By MaBELLE GLENN 
Price, 50 Cents 
CONTENTS 
0 Caller Herrin’............ Scotch Folksong Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming...... Peddler, The............ Russian Folksong 
5 4 ee Praetorius Skye Boat Song.......... Scotch Folksong 
TEL Mendelssohn Lullaby ...............--.-.---0---0-+-0--+= Mozart Song of Spain........................-- Hosmer 
1s Hark! Hark! The Lark!........ Schubert My Heart Ever Faithful............ Bach Three-horse Sleigh..Russian Folksong 
Heavenly Father .............---.--.--+« Bach On a Crystal Throne..................-.-- Twilight Musing................-.-.. Kjerulf 
. La Cachucha..............-. Be TN snerssetcrrennnernnnniel Swedish Folksong Youth Has Gone......French Folksong 








BEB“ON APPROVAL” FOR EXAMINATION 
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Combine 


Your Musical Forces 
in the 


Washington Celebration 


FATHER 
OF HIS 
COUNTRY 


connate op’ National Emblem” 














CHORUS, BAND 
and ORCHESTRA 


in the same key 





What Choral Group, Band or Orches- 
tra will fail to participate in the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of “The Father of His Country”, 
inaugurated and sponsored by the 
Government of the United States? 
Surely not yours! 


When George the Third’s oppressing hand 
Laid iron grip upon the land, 

“Arise! came the spirited call, 

*‘Arise! men, that tryanny fall.’’ 

And in that hour of his country’s need 
Appeared the man who by word and deed 
Led all ‘neath the glorious light 

Of Liberty, Truth and Right. 


From the peneets land where the quiet Poto- 
and clamor of war, as foe drew 


nigh, 
"Mid the roar of cannon, and drum and 
trumpet sound, 
He came [trumpet call] that Freedom might 
not die. 


He came! 
That Freedom! 
Might not die, not die! 


CHORUS 
Man of our need and our destiny’s fulfillment, 
Hail! George Washington; 
Pride of the Nation and joy of Old Vir- 


ginia, 
Hail! our fearless one. 
May we ever loyal remain 
To the heritage you fought for— 
Boldly fought, and won 
Truth and Justice, these we hold in trust 
From you, George Washington. 


First in Wart 
First in Peace!———————_ 
First in the hearts of your countrymen! 





*Chorus (SAB) (SSA) 15¢e 
Band 75e 
Includes all saxophones, alto and 
bass clarinets. 

Small Orchestra and Piano 

Includes saxophones, obligato strings, 
and tenor banjo chords. Clarinets 
and cornets in Bb. 

Full Orchestra and Piano 

* Additional chorus arrangements in preparation. 


——Feature the March————_ 


show keen interest in opportunities 
that permit them to continue with their 
vocal musical expression. Becoming a 
member of a choral organization does 
not require the technical proficiency 
that is necessary for the individual who 
seeks to become affiliated with an 
instrumental group. The pleasure of 
performing is as great for the vocalist 
as it is for the instrumentalist, and the 
general public is as anxious to support 
choral concerts as instrumental. It 
should follow, then, that with proper 
encouragement and guidance, choral 
singing in America will have a growth 
that should equal, if not far exceed, 
that of the instrumental. 

This vocal committee can accomplish 
results of immediate value to the choral 
groups of the country if they will 
prepare a list of choral compositions 
suitable for mixed choruses, male 
choruses, and women’s voices. Vol- 
umes of choral arrangements may be 
had from the various music publish- 
ers, but the average conductor cannot 
spend the time necessary to search 
through so much material to get num- 
bers he desires. Such a list should 
represent the very best music available 
in choral literature, and thus serve as 
a medium for raising the standards of 
choral concerts, as well as aid in unify- 
ing the aims of choral procedure. 

Would it not also be wise to prepare 
a list of fine old songs that every boy 
and girl in the land should be required 
to learn? It is well nigh appalling to 
be present in a group of young folk 
nowadays when an attempt by them 
is made to spend some time in singing. 
Few know enough of the words to get 
far into any song and the melody, if 
furnished at all, must be carried 
through with meaningless “la-la’s” or 
“loo-loo’s”. For many years we have 
been teaching children in the schools 
to sing, and yet as our products leave 
the high schools they ofttimes have 
difficulty even in singing the words of 
the first and last stanzas of America. 
Would not concentration on a few 
songs with the definite purpose of 
completely mastering them be a great 
support to our claims of the socializ- 
ing value of music? 

Preparation of bulletins which would 
give expert advice regarding the or- 
ganization and functioning of festivals, 


choral competitions, community sing- 
ing, etc., would be desirable action for 
the committee to take; and, further, 
if they could reach out to the churches 
of our country and exert an influence 
for improvement in the type of music 
used, then truly a Choral Renaissance 
would be under way. 


ASSOCIATED GLEE CLUBS 


NE of the principal objectives of 

the Vocal Affairs Committee is 
the promotion of adult choral singing 
in order that the many thousands of 
young people, members of glee clubs 
and choruses annually graduated from 
our high schools, may continue their 
participation in choral singing. 

For young men the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America offers a most at- 
tractive opportunity for musical and 
social enjoyment. This organization 
already includes 122 singing clubs with 
a membership of 6000 men located in 
all parts of the United States. Junior 
Glee Clubs made up of young men just 
out of high school form an attractive 
feature of the organization. 

The by-laws of the Associated Glee 
Clubs provide that each year eight mu- 
sical numbers shall be chosen from 
which all member-clubs shall choose 
four, which they will carefully rehearse. 
The intent of this provision is to make 
possible joint concerts without undue 
stress of rehearsal, and to provide a 
medium of common musical expression 
for the singing men of the country. 

Conductors of male voice clubs not 
members of the Associated Glee Clubs 
will be interested in the Common-Rep- 
ertoire List for 1931-32 which follows: 


1. The Galway Piper. Irish Folk Song. Ar- 
rangement by A. T. Davison. (E. C. Schirmer 
Music Company, Boston.) 

2. The Winding Road. Charles Gilbert Spross. 
(Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia.) 

3. I’m Troubled in Mind. Negro Spiritua! 
Arranged by Alexander Russell. (J. Fischer & 
Brother, New York.) 

4. Swansea Town. Hampshire Folk Song 
Arranged by Gustav Holst. (Curwen, Inc., 
Philadelphia. ) 

5. Love Me or Not. Secchi. Arranged by 
Francis Moore. (G. Ricordi and Company, 
New York.) 

6. The Two Grenadiers. Robert Schumann. 
Arranged by Edward J. A. Zeiner. (G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York.) 

7. My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose. 
William Armour Thayer. (Chandler-Ebel Music 
Company, Brooklyn.) 

8. Border Ballad. John Henry Maunder 
(H. W. Gray Company, New York.) 








MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 











WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 
120 Boylston St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Testing the Appreciation Hour in 
Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 37) 





subject to revised interpretation when 
all the data have been collected: 

(1) The Damrosch concerts begot a 
definite growth in musical informa- 
tion in every grade from three to eight, 
inclusive, in both the first year of 
listening and in the second, or re- 
peated, year of listening. 

2) The third grade apparently 
ained but little in the type of musical 

ning measured although there was 
slight growth in score. 

3) In all grades but the third, of 

one-year listeners, the growth in 
ical information appears to be 
ut a year more than the children 
could have gained without the con- 
(4) Apparently, a second year of 
istening increases growth in grades 
iree, four, and five, with the growth 
rrade three still negligible. 

5) Apparently, repetition of the 

nrosch programs a second year 

es accelerate growth in musical in- 
formation in grades six, seven and 
‘ight, but there is definite evidence of 

esser growth than was made in the 
rst year of listening. This may be 
accounted for, in part, by the fact that 

se two-year listeners listened to the 
saine series (Series A) of the concerts 

th years. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, warning must be 
riven that the statistical data relates 
nly to musical information and does 

ot relate to the actual development of 
1usical appreciation except as reten- 
ion of musical information is an index 

{ music appreciation growth. It may 

e that the third-grade children, while 
ot gaining materially in score on a 
nusical information test, are gaining in 
nusic appreciation or are improving in 
heir interest in and taste for good 

tusic. In all other grades it is appa- 

nt that whatever the gain in music 
appreciation may be, there is a definite 
rain in musical information from listen- 

x to the Damrosch concerts. 


tudy of Children’s Music Preferences 
In addition to the testing program 
itlined above, a study of the musica: 
references of those pupils who lis- 
ied only one year to the Damrosch 
programs was made. The children 
were asked both at the beginning and 
t the end of the year to make a pref- 
rence between two alternatives, such 
s, “I would rather (a) Listen to Mr. 
Damrosch over the radio, (b) Listen to 
ince music over the radio.” Ten such 
items were included, but for purposes 
of study, only eight were tabulated. 
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Text by Freperick H. Martens 


Text by Epwarp C, Porter 


American. 


Franz C. Bornschein 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, 
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Outstanding and Timely Novelties 
WASHINGTON 


Six Patriotic Choruses with Tableaux Suggestion 
For S.A.B. or Unison Chorus 


There are brief historical introductions, descriptive of the events the choruses 
celebrate, which may be read before performance. 


Fischer Edition, No. 6550 
Cryea 


WASHINGTON 


A Cantata for Mixed Voices with Piano or Orchestra 


This cantata is a practical answer to the demand which will be made for a 
dignified inspiring musical event worthy of the perpetuating fame of our first great 


Fischer Edition, No. 6481 
ewe 


THE SEASONS 


Choral Ballet of the Months 
For Chorus of Women's Voices (S.S.A.)} 
Based on Franz Schubert's Valses Nobles. 


Text and Choral Transcription by Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 


Fischer Edition, No. 6549. 
ewe 


KING NUTCRACKER 


A Fantasy for Chorus and Ballet 
Based on Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker Suite" 
JUST ISSUED: An Arrangement for Mixed Voices 
Previously published: The arrangement for S.S.A. 
The Libretto, Lyrics and Vocal Transcription by 


We offer to send copies of the above mentioned works on approval. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


DAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Music by Henry P. Cross 


Price $.50 


Music by R. DEANE SHURE 


Price $1.00 


Price $.80 


NEW YORK CITY 














The preference of each child at the 
beginning of the year was compared 
with his own preference at the end of 
the year, so that the preference results 
are child for child results, and not 
group results. 


Summary of Preference Study 

In summary, the majority of the 
children in each and all the grades 
(3 to 8 inclusive): 

(1) Would rather listen to the radio 
than to sing. 

(2) Would rather listen to the radio 
than listen to the phonograph. 

(3) Would rather listen to music 
that is played than listen to music that 


is sung. 


(4) Would rather listen to music in 
evenings than read in evenings. 

(5) Would rather listen to Mr. Dam- 
rosch than to listen to dance music on 
the radio (except in 8th grade, where 
they are about equally divided). 

(6) Would rather listen to stories 
on the radio than to listen to music on 
the radio in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, but 
would rather listen to music in grades 
7 and 8. 

(7) Would rather have more radio 
music in school than have more sing- 
ing in school (except in 4th grade). 


Note: Detailed statistical treatment of the 
data may be found in Radio in Ruval Schools— 
An Investigation, by Margaret Harrison, Spe- 
cial Investigator in Radio Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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MODERN BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC . 








From the Days of 
the celebrations of the George Wash 
Small Band........--+-ee+8: 

Full Band. .....scccceccccessocces:s 
*Symphony Band (for contes 
Small Orchestra with Piano- 

Full Orchestra with Piano-Conductor 

Grand Orchestra with Piano-Cond 

(Band and Orchestra p 











WASHINGTON, Suite of m 
7 Gene ington Bi-Centennial. 


e066 6005600085999° 


t purposes) 
Conductor 


ONE, cccceseenccessoeee 
arts may be played toge 

























DRUMM. The Conquerors’ March. Arr. by 


eseveeeere 
eoeeveeeree 
6566 SOS 609696690096 99949 
eoevereeeere 
ee 


*Full Band 


Full Orchestra... ..----+++++5 
(Band and Orchestra parts may be played together) 


GUION. Turkey in the Straw. Arr. by John Philip Sousa 


Tn os nck Wrbs ind eckese eRe ARERR PRs Rhee ene een an 
Full Orchestra......... 


(Also published for Piano Solo) 













GRAINGER. Country Gardens. 
i rr ne ee Re rT eae eer 
Country Gardens. Arr. by Adolf Schmid 
Grand Orchestra.... 2.50 


Arr. by Tom Clark 


Full Orchestra.... 1.75 
(Band and Orchestra parts may be played together) 
(Also published for Piano Solo) 












HADLEY. 
*Full Band 


In Bohemia Overture. 










SOUSA. The Northern Pines. March 


Full Band (45 parts). ..... ccc cee cee cence eee eee reneeeeeereeeeaeeranees 
Full Orchestra.... 1.50 


Grand Orchestra... 2.00 








arches. Designed for use during 
Arr. by Adolf — 






oeveee 


ther) 





1.75 Gc oc cen ccvccccess 1.25 
(Band and Orchestra parts may be played together) 











Tom Clark 


Arr. by Anton Weiss 


: - ehiniiditiaie chiara Te ee ee 4.50 
(*Symphony Band, for contest Purposes 


Small Orchestra.... 1.25 


enn 






















Small Orchestra.... 1.00 


(Band and Orchestra parts may be played together) 
(Also published for Piano Solo) 








RASBACH. Trees. 







Full Band 


Solo for Cornet, Baritone, Euphonium 
ment to the voice in key of Dp) 


eee eeeee 
ee eee eee 
“eee 
PO FHT OOO CEO OOH 0064686 066 
ee ee 
eee. 





SPEAKS. Sylvia. 









"Includes “synoptic” conductor’s score 





Full Band 


Solo for Cornet, Baritone, Eu 
to the voice in key of F 


eee 













Phonium 


Bae Ss 


, or Trombone (or accompani- 





























» Or Trombone (or accompaniment 






$eees 
teeees 
a 
Seeervee 
SHC 6400 CEs e4 
Seese 
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G. Schirmer (Ine.). 3 East lord Street, New York 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Chairman, National Committee on Instrumental Affairs 





THE CONTEST IN EDUCATION 


GROUP of school superintend- 

ents recently met and drew up 

[ the following set of resolutions 

concerning all types of contests, some 

which are aimed directly at music 

tests and therefore should be of 
rest to all music educators: 


ot 


T, SocraL 
As at present organized, it be- 
mes mecessary for contestarits to 
ravel long distances and tq remain 
1y from home for more than one 
, thus requiring chaperonage which 
‘ten difficult and expensive to pro- 


e 


oO 


—_— 


Contestants from one city are fre- 
ently housed in several different 
llings, thus making proper cha- 
peronage impossible. 
Immature pupils frequently tend 
develop anti-social instead of social 
nd unifying feelings. 


II. PHysIcaL 

1. The present practice of conducting 

gional and state contests makes it 

cessary for some contestants to travel 
ich long distances that the resulting 

tigue makes equitable competition im- 
f ssible. 

2. The hazards of transporting con- 
estants long distances is all out of 

portion to the possible benefits, and 

rces school officials to assume a risk 

which cannot be justified educationally. 

. Nervous and physical strain result- 

: doom an excessive number of par- 

3 Ba nel for the purpose of attempt- 

ing to establish a nominal champion- 

ship is all out of proportion to the 
educational value. 

4. Caring for students who are ill 
during a contest in a distant city is 
a responsibility which should not be 
forced on school officials. 


III. Economic 


The cost of maintaining and trans- 
f be i contestants long distances is out 
of proportion to the educational value, 
and tends to cause a community to 
divert funds to the support of a lim- 
ited number of over-trained students. 


2. The present tendency to provide 

uniform dress for contestants puts a 
burden -of expense on parents and 
chool officials which cannot be justi- 
ed educationally. 

3. The serious interruption of the 
school work of the non-contesting stu- 
lents, while their classmates are par- 
ticipating in a contest, is immeasurable. 

4. The cost of employing substitute 
teachers, or of dismissing the classes 
of chaperoning teachers, cannot be jus- 
tified. 

IV. EpucaTIONAL 
_ 1. The competitive contest ideals are 
in direct violation of the most generally 
accepted and defensible ideals of a 
well organized extra-curricular pro- 
gram, in that interest is concentrated 
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on a limited number of a _ highly 
trained few instead of providing a 
more defensible program for all. The 
winning of a contest is made the ob- 
jective rather than the providing of op- 
portunity for all to explore and de- 
velop’ avocational interests. 

2. Competitive contest ideals, as now 
carried on in practice, are in direct vio- 
lation of a very fundamental principle 
of American education, namely, that 
the citizens are supporting public edu- 
cation for the purpose of equalizing 
opportunity. 

3. The present practice is also educa- 
tionally indefensible because the cost is 
all out of proportion to the educational 
value. It forces the educational organ- 
ization and personnel to assume obli- 
gations which are entirely foreign to 
the purposes of education, and fre- 
quently defeats its major purposes, 

4. Preparation for contests resolves 
itself into training of a narrow type 





CONTEST MUSIC 
Official List of Compositions for 1932 





BAND 
NATIONAL REQUIRED NUMBERS 
Class A 
Hadley—In Bohemia Overture....G. Schirmer 
Class B 
Hadley—Youth Triumphant Overture...... 
$60$6005000CS SRS OREN RESAT CRORES C. Fischer 
Class C 
Roberts—Urbana Overture......... C. Fischer 


SUGGESTED STATE REQUIRED 
NUMBERS 


Class A 
Goldmark—Sakuntala Overture..... C. Fischer 
Thomas—Raymond Overture...........++++ 


Mozart—Don Juan Overture. Fischer (Gilmore) 
Frazee—The Land of Romance Overture... 


Cede itdebetetbagesdedsbesesssuneey Jacobs 
Class C 
Coerne—Exaltation ..........seeeeeees Ditson 
De Lully—Menuet du Bourgeois Gentile- 
ROUND 666006 00060406.0006860000082 Fischer 
Class D 
Losey—The Premier Overture...... Barnhouse 
Barbett—Trailing Arbutus......... C. Fischer 


LIST OF OPTIONAL PIECES 
(Graded as to difficulty, No. 1 being most dif- 
ficult) 
1. Tschaikowsky—Finale from 4th Symphony 
ee eT C. Fischer 


2. Mendelssohn—Fingal’s Cave Overture.. 
atte sabscaneied C. Fischer or Chappell 
3. Hadley—In Bohemia Overture (Class A 


WD  cachaveccsesvenceess G. Schirmer 
4. Wagner—Die Meistersinger Overture. . 
a Fischer 


. Goldmark—Sakuntala Overture..C. Fischer 
6. Schubert — Unfinished Symphony (lst 


wn 


eee C, Fischer 
7. Tschaikowsky—Allegro con grazia from 

Gi TOO a 0006060000000 C. Fischer 
8 


. Weber—Der Freischutz Overture....... 
C 


C. Fischer 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








rather than educational development of 
the type high schools should provide. 

Similar rumblings have been heard 
in several sections of the country dur- 
ing the past year or two, and not en- 
tirely without reason, for many school 
departments function almost entirely 
for the purpose of winning contests, 
and each year’s repertoire consists 
principally of contest pieces, often worn 
threadbare by repetition. When such 
organizations fail to win, the disap- 
pointment is much keener than if the 
contest were merely an incident in 
the school work, likewise a community 
which has been kept tense over con- 
tests will react abruptly when a losing 
streak occurs. 

The Committee on Instrumental Af- 
fairs has endeavored to minimize the 
evils of the band and orchestra con- 
tests in a number of ways. Some of 
these efforts have met with stiff re- 
sistance on the part of a certain type 
of directors who failed to see beyond 
the immediate goal of winning the con- 
test. Specific rating on instrumentation 
had the effect of counteracting the 
trend toward concentrating on a lim- 
ited number of players instead of 
broadening the opportunities for stu- 
dents who desired to learn. Sight read- 
ing was included to counteract the 
tendency to rehearse only the contest 
pieces during the year. Massed per- 
formances were inaugurated to alle- 
viate the pangs of defeat. District con- 
tests were recommended to lessen the 
cost of long distance travel. 

A suggestion that national contests 
be held biennially instead of annually 
was not well received. Neither were 
suggestions that student leaders be used 
in contests, or that each competing 
group prepare a complete program 
from which the judges would select 
one number to be played at the contest. 

Music contests are in grave danger 
of being smothered by their own evils 
unless some of these evils are elimi- 
nated and others minimized in the near 
future. In this year of depression the 
music contest must surely come under 
close scrutiny in every locality, because 
of its being the most expensive as well 
as the most extensive of all school con- 
test activities. 

Let us place education above the 
mere winning of contests, while con- 
tinuing to utilize to the full the un- 
questioned values of the contest, inso- 
far as these values contribute to educa- 
tion. JosepH E. Mappy. 
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FILLMORE 


HAS AGAIN ISSUED 
A MOST PROMISING 
COLLECTION OF EASY 
TUNES FOR 


YOUNG BANDS 


THE FILLMORE SECOND 
READER BAND BOOK 
By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection in the March size, contain- 
ing thirty easy band tunes specially writ- 
ten to follow the Transition Band Book, 
also by Leon V. Metcalf. The tunes are 
not extremely easy, but they are arranged 
so as to provide splendid material for 
drilling purposes. Only two or three 
problems are presented at any one time, 
and few rhythms are given at once. Most 
of the problems of band technique are 
given, reviewing all of the points covered 
in the Transition, and many more added. 
Edited to make the music worthy of con- 
siderable study and drill. 


PRICE, EACH BAND BOOK, 30c. 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE (FIVE 
STAVES, OCTAVO SIZE) $1.00 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE 
CORNET PARTS 


NEW! 
BENNETT ‘oto xo: 
CONTENTS 


Marches 
Suceess 
Headway 
Advance 
Service 
Welcome 
Progress 
Laurel 
Courage 
Improve- 
ment 
At Sight 
Little Rastus 
—Rag 
Annette— 
Waltz 


Maybell— 
Waltz 











Don a Do Dat 
—Fox Tret 


Havana— 
Ser. 








} 


PRICES—PIANO ACC. 1.00 
ALL OTHER BOOKS, EACH 50¢ Bright Star 
—Ov't. 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE VIOLIN 
A 


FILLMORE 


MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, O. 








1932 Contest Bulletin 


Oy ~ of a pamphlet containing 
information regarding State 
and National School Band and Or- 
chestra Contests for 1932, complete 
lists of music, revised rules, etc., 
will be ready for distribution about 
December 15. Included in the pub- 
lication will be lists of music and 
other information regarding the 
ensemble contests conducted by the 
School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation as a feature of the national 
contests. 

Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the Conference of- 
fice, or from C. M. Tremaine, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 








27. Luigini—Ballet Egyptien 
28. Coates—Suite—The Four Ways 


. Roberts—Urbana Overture 
. Busch—Hymn and Processional. . FitzSimons 
. Frazee—Land of Romance Overture.... 
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Optional Pieces for Band 
(Continued from page 45) 


. Beethoven—Egmont Overture 
. Tschaikowsky—Andante and March from 


Pathetique Symphony (No. 6)..Hawkes 


. Herold—Zampa Overture 


Ditson or Fischer 


. Saint-Saens—La Princess Juan Overture 


C. Fischer 


. Christianson—Norwegian Rhapsody 


C. Fischer 


. Hadley—Youth Triumphant Overture... 


C. Fischer 


. Wagner—Introduction to Act III “Loh- 


Fischer and Hawkes 


17. Schubert—Rosamunde Overture.C. Fischer 
18. Rossini—Semiramide Overture 


Ditson or Fischer 


. Suppe—Pique Dame Overture..C. Fischer 
20. Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance March 


No. Boosey 


. Thomas—Raymond Overture 


Ditson or Fischer 


23. Weber—Abu Hassan Overture 

24. Mozart—Don Juan Overture....C. Fischer 
25. Bellini—Norma Overture 
26. Gounod—Le Reine de Saba (Grand 


C. Fischer 


March) C. Fischer 
C. Fischer 


Chappell-Harms 


29. Suppe—Light Cavalry Overture... Fillmore 
. Haydn—Andante from Surprise Symphony 


C. Fischer 


. De Luca—Legions of Ancient Rome... 


Barnhouse 


2. Berlioz—Rakocsy March 
33. Sousa—The King of France from “The 


Three Quotations” 


. Bizet—Intermezzo from L’Arlesienne Suite 


No. 2 C. Fischer 


. Lavallee—The Bridal Rose Overture 


Cundy-Bettoney 
C. Fischer 


(new edition) 


. Losey—Overture Premier 
. Brockton—The Black Rose Overture... 


. King—The Wanderer Overture 
2. Coerne—Exaltation 
. Chenette—Southern World Overture.... 


. Ketelbey—Sanctuary of the Heart 


Bosworth 


. Barnhouse—Paraphrase on “Pilot Me’’.. 


Barnhouse 


. Wagner—Tannhauser Selection. ... Fillmore 
. Chopin—Mazurka 

. Deppen—A Japanese Sunset 
. Jensen—The Happy Wanderer... .Birchard 
. de Lully—Menuet du Bourgeois Gentile- 


Birchard 


homme C. Fischer 


. Losey—Forest Whispers 
. Beethoven—German Dances....C. Fischer 
. Haydn—Menuet de Boeuf (Oxen min- 


uet) 


. Clarke—At the Spinet 
. Ghys—Louis XIII Gavotte.... 
. Barbett—Trailing Arbutus 


CONTEST MUSIC 
Official List of Compositions for 1932 





ORCHESTRA 
NATIONAL REQUIRED PIECES 


Class A 
Dvorak—Finale from New World Symphony 
C. Fischer 


G. Schirmer 
Class C 
Cadman—Festal March Ditson 


SUGGESTED STATE REQUIRED PIECES 
(No. 1 most difficult; No. 3 least difficult) 


Class A 
(1) Beethoven—Eroica Symphony, Ist mov’t. 
C. Fischer 
(2) Beethoven—Sixth Symphony, Ist mov’t 


(3) Rimsky-Korsakov—Dance of the Clowns 
G. Schirmer 


(1) Grieg—Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 (Nos. 1 
and 4) C. Fischer 

(2) Mozart—G. minor Symphony, Ist mov’t. 
. Fischer 

(3) Busch—Lyric Suite No. 1 (Nos. 1 and 
FitzSimons 


(1) Schubert—Menuet and Heroic March.. 
G. Schirmer (M.S.) 

(2) Haydn—Romance in E Flat 

(3) Martin—Gavotte Celebre Ditson 


OPTIONAL PIECES FOR ORCHESTRA 


Standard European editions may be used 
in place of American editions listed. American 
editions, other than the ones specified, may be 
used without penalty providing, in the opinion 
of the committee or judges, the edition substi- 
tuted is not of less difficulty or musical quality. 

Note: Piano accompaniments are available 
for every number on the list. 

(The numbers are roughly classified as to 
difficulty, No. 1 being most difficult and No, 50 
being least difficult.) 


Abbreviation of technical terms 

F—Full Symphony Orchestra instrumentation: 
2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, 
percussion and strings. 

SF—Semi-full orchestra: 1 flute, 1 oboe, 2 
clarinets, 1 bassoon, 2 trumpets, 2 trom- 
bones, percussion and strings. 

FX—Full symphony orchestra instrumentation 
with additiona] instruments such as Eng- 
lish horn, bass clarinet, celeste, etc. 

H—Harp part published. 


1, Tschaikowsky — 6th Symphony (Pathet- 
ique) Ist mov’t. FX........ C. Fischer 

2. Liszt—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. FH 
G. Schirmer 

3. Dvorak—New World Symphony (Finale). 
F C. Fischer 


7. Smetana—Bartered Bride Overture. F.. 
' C. Fischer 
8. Wagner—Prelude and Love Death from 
Tristan and Isolde. 
Breitkopf & Hartel 
9. Rimsky-Korsakov Scheherazade (Ist 
mov’t). FX C. Fischer 
10. Beethoven—Symphony No. 3. (Eraica) 
Ist mov’t. 
11, Weber—Euryanthe Overture. F...C. Fischer 
12. Beethoven—é6th Symphony (ist mov’t). 
Woiethotesceccaceqecucescens C. Fischer 
13. Sowerby—A Set of Four (2nd mov’t). 
FX 


14 Ponchielle—Dance of the Hours. FH.. 
Jungnickel 
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German—Henry VIII Dances Nos. 2 
b G. Schirmer 
Mendelssohn—Ruy Blas Overture. F.. 


Verdi—Sicilian Vespers Overture. F.... 
Jungnickel 
Bizet—L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1 (Nos. 1, 
3and 4). FH..C. Fischer or G. Schirmer 
Ippolitov Ivanov—March of the Sardar, 
from Caucasian Sketches. F...C. Fischer 
Grainger—Molly on the Shore. FX.... 
G. Schirmer 
Beethoven—2nd Symphony (lst mov’t). 
DP ccuncdeassenennecwaneseed C. Fischer 
Grieg—Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 (Nos. 1 
and 4). F 
lelibes—Sylvia Valet Suite Nos. 1 and 


F 
Haydn—Military Symphony (lst mov’t). 
SF C. Fischer 
Massenet — Angelus and March from 
Scenes Pittoresques. i 
Grainger—Mock Morris Dance, 


Skilton—Two Indian Dances. FX...... 
C. Fischer 
Luigini—Ballet Egyptien Nos. 1 and 4. 
FH C. Fischer 
Tschaikowsky—Thornrose Waltz. F or 
SF Silver Burdett 
Flotow—Stradella Overture. 
Silver Burdett (S.S.) 
Dvorak—Bagatelle. SF...Einil Ascher Inc. 
Dvorak—Slavonic Dance. 
Silver Burdett (S.S.) 
Gounod—Mirielle Overture. F..G. Schirmer 
Schumann—Romanza from 4th Symphony. 
Silver Burdett (S.S.) 
Chopin—Nocturne Op. 48, No. 1. F.... 
Jungnickel 
Mozart—Rondo. SF..Silver Burdett (S.S.) 
Haydn—Arietta and Presto from Sym- 
phony No. 32, 

G. Schirmer (Master Series). 
Cadman—Festal March in C. SF...Ditson 
Schubert—Menuet and Heroic March. 

SF G. Schirmer (M.S.) 
Busch—Lyric Suite Nos. 1 and 4. SF.. 


13. Gluck—Gavotte in C. SF 
14. Tschaikowsky—Chanson Triste. 
Haydn—Romance in E flat. SF....Ditson 
Bach — Polonaise, Chorale and March. 
G. Schirmer (M.S.) 
Martin—Gavotte Celebre. Ditson 
Zilcher—Lullaby. 
Bloch—March. f 
G. Schirmer (Elemen. Ser. No. 4) 
19. Hartman—The See Saw. 1 SF 
Dalla—With Even Tread. § 
G. Schirmer (E.S. No. 8) 
Reineke—Little Suite. 
G. Schirmer (E.S. No. 10) 





| 
)/ !! Attention !! \/ 
'' Special Value 
| 25 highest grade, Bb Clarinet 
| reeds, made of the finest, selected 
' cane obtainable— 

for only one dollar ($1.00) 


These reeds are of perfect, brand new 
' and clean stock. 
Profit by the greatest reed value ever 
offered — even in this “buyer’s market.” 
| Send in your order NOW before it is too 
| late No C, O. D.’s or stamps. 


G. LANGENUS, Inc. / 
79 Main Street 
y Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. / 
Send for our latest catalogue. 


L 











Please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of School Music Teachers who 
should be invited to become members 
of the Conference. 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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They’re Better 


Pupils .. 


And Better Musicians 
If You Start Them FIRST 
With These Fine Instruments! 


ERE’S a method which leading music instructors 

and supervisors everywhere use to build prize- 
winning bands and fine musicians. They start their 
music students, using the very finest possible instruments. 
That's why so many leading supervisors equip their reed 
sections with Pedler clarinets and other wood winds. 
Pedler craftsmen have turned out instruments that have 
met the requirements of master musicians, and have 
helped make more masters, for four generations. Pedler 
instruments are made to give perfect pitch—easy blow- 
ing—and full mellow tone. And, though Pedler has 
never yet made an instrument just to meet a low price, 
Pedler clarinets are amazingly low in cost. 
Compare Pedler clarinets with any instrument. Send 
today for complete prices—find out how you can make 
a ten-day trial of the Pedler Clarinet which you prefer. 
Mail the coupon today for interesting information. 


HARRY PEDLER & CO., INC. 


Dept. S. J. 12-31 Elkhart, Indiana 


CLARINETS AND SAXOPHONES 
Harry Pedler & Co., Inc. Dept. S.J. 12-31, Elkhart, Ind. 


Without obligation, please send me complete information about Pedler 
Clarinets, and tell me how I can make a ten-day free trial of the model 


which I prefer. 


Name 





Position 
School 
Address 




















THE MAN 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
based on the story by 





Epwarp Everett HALE 








Libretto by 
M. JoSEPHINE MORONEY 
Music by 
E. S. HosMErR 





“A work of which we think so well in 
Pittsburgh that we have used it several times 
in high school concerts. | can commend it as 
being fine and wholesome in subject, effective 
in musical investiture, and within the abili- 
ties of students in late Junior High School 
or in Senior High School. It suits both the 
voices and the musical and dramatic econcep- 
tions of students of those ages.” 

Dr. Will Earhart in 
Music Supervisors Journal 











Augmented bysuggested readings from 
Dr. Hale's book this work will provide 
a complete evening's entertainment. 


Solos for soprano and alto 
Orchestral parts available 


Vocal score, price 75 cents net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 











DO YOU WANT 
A BETTER 
POSITION? 


SEE ME 
IN CLEVELAND 


C. E. LUTTON 
7 


We Specialize in Music 
Education Placements 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


File your name now 


7 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 


C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 








California Western (Conference 


Gertrupe B. Parsons, Los Angeles, California, President 
A. G. Waunuserc, Fresno, California, 1st Vice-President 


Mary Weaver McCautey Sa 
Gienn Woops, Oakland 


n Francisco, California, Director 
, California, Director 


Epona O. Douruit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los Angeles, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Mary Iretanp, 2414 T Street, Sacramento, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





N the October Journal the Second 

Vice President of the California 

Western Conference sent an im- 
portant message to its membership re- 
garding the publicity program for this 
year. We want all of our members 
thoroughly informed and prepared to 
assist in every possible way. Please 
read what we are doing and note our 
special needs. 

The Sierra Educational News is now 
accepting articles from us regularly. In 
the October issue you will find a gen- 
eral article about our Conference. In 
November, note the message from 
Berkeley in which Victorine Hartley 
helps an ideal superintendent interview 
his music supervisor. We shall soon 
follow this by a superintendent select- 
ing his ideal music supervisor, and later 
we shall hear from principals and grade 
teachers. 

The November issue of the Western 
Journal of Education will have for its 
“School Music News” a series of short 
stories about instrumental music. Santa 
Monica opens the discussion with “The 
Kindergarten-Primary Rhythm Band. 


If so, How?” Los Angeles starts the 


Elementary Orchestra. Sacramento out- 
lines its plan for “Class Instruction in 
Instrumental Music.” Long Beach 
shows the relation of such instruction 
to bands and orchestras. And last of 
all, Oakland outlines its particularly 
strong Junior High School Instru- 
mental Department. Every member 
should read these articles and see that 
they are sent where they may do some 
good. In a few months we shall have 
a series on vocal problems. Remember, 
we are out to raise the standard of 
school music in this field. That is why 
it is worth while for you to help. 
When a request comes to you for an 
article, give it an hour at once. Arti- 
cles frequently come in too late for use. 
We wait until reasonably certain they 
are not coming, ask someone else to 
write or add the missing topic our- 
selves, and later have duplication when 
the first party sends in belated mate- 
rial. Also, please write to the topic 





, STATE CHAIRMEN 
California: Arthur G. Wahlberg, 703 North 
Fulton St., Fresno. 
Arizona: E. J. Schultz, University College of 
‘ Music, Tucson. 
Nevada: To be announced later. 
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suggested. There is a general plan, and 
individual articles are of value only as 
they fit into it. Duplication sometimes 
follows because several choose to write 
on the same topic. 

When you have special news send it 
in while it is still news. Consider gen- 
eral interest, and not interest of music 
teachers. 


RE you planning to go to Cleve- 

land? If every supervisor who 
hopes to go would write the second 
vice-president to that effect, we could 
use that information in an article. 
Others might be led to make a special 
effort because of your going. Friends 
may plan to meet or take the same 
train and so make the long trip across 
continent profitable and enjoyable. We 
had a good group in 1930. Why not 
double that number in 1932? 

M. E. I. 





RURAL MUSIC CONFERENCE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By Heten HEFFERNAN 


Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools 





N October 7th, the Music Section 
O of the California Rural Super- 
visors Conference met in the Mission 
Inn at Riverside. Mrs. Lucile Den- 
hardt, Supervisor of Music of Tehama 
County, presided. 

Miss Paloma P. Prouty, Rural Music 
Supervisor of Riverside County, dis- 
cussed music problems and demon- 
strated the type of concerts which she 
arranges for the rural children in the 
schools of Riverside County. Miss 
Prouty says that the supervisors must 
interest themselves in a broader field: 
they must be broadly prepared and must 
add an abundance of inspiration. In- 
spiration is more important than out- 
line. It is best to make more frequent 
visits to the schools to give the chil- 
dren this inspiration. The supervisor 
should allow the children an oppor- 
tunity to listen to a little concert which 
might be given by the supervisor. The 
caild should have the experience even 
though he is far removed from a place 
where concerts are generally given. The 
County Children’s Chorus should be 
made an annual affair. The music su- 
pervisor is a big factor in a big organ- 
ization. She must make the children 


Music Supervisors Journal 











capable in music as in any other 
subject. Her aim should be to guide, 
direct and inspire them. 

The remainder of the session was 
devoted to a round table discussion led 
by Mrs. Mabel Spizzy, Supervisor of 
Music in Santa Barbara. 


as 


Mrs. Lorraine Sherer, Director of 
Curriculum in Los Angeles County, 
responded to the topic, “To What Ex- 
Should Music Be Integrated with 
Social Science?” Mrs. Sherer said, 
“Music is not a subject but an emotional 
experience. Technique comes after the 
supervisor has created a desire through 
experience with music.” There is too 
much time given to singing songs about 
people and things, rather than in sing- 
ing the songs other people have sung. 
The object of the social studies in the 
upper grades is to help the children 
know about community programs. 
There is a need to know about kinds 
of people; one approach is through the 
melodies brought in from all lands. 
The children should trace the songs 
back to their origin. This leads to 
using music in a different way. 

\Irs. Sherer expressed impatience 
with “onions, spinach or toothbrush 
songs.” The contribution of music to 
the health program is toward the men- 
tal health of the child rather than to 
the singing of such cheap songs. There 
is a different media than literature and 
music when one is working with fact- 
ual material. The supervisor must 
build for discriminating taste as the 
working hours become shorter and the 
leisure hours longer. 

Living so closely with the people of 
the world today brings a need to know 
that their musi¢ means something more 
than just rhythm and melody. Find 
the kind of songs they sang in the 
beginning of their nation—those songs 
are a part of their heritage to us. Our 
problems may be formal or inspira- 
tional, but we can go back to the ages 
and learn their songs. We should build 
as sound a background in music as we 
do in literature. Find out the types 
of things the people sang about and 
the type of melody they used. 

“In Los Angeles County,” Mrs. 
Sherer said, “a teacher may not devote 
less than one-half hour a day to music 
and she may not devote more than one- 
half hour a day to arithmetic.” The 
aim is to give a lesson of better quality 
in arithmetic in a shorter period and 
to insure that the music development 
of the child is not neglected. 

Miss Prouty of Riverside County re- 
sponded to the topic, “Radio Education 
in the Rural Schools.” She said there 
were twelve schools in her county 
equipped with radio. They correlate the 
radio work of the other subjects in the 
curriculum. One day a week is given 
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MODERN METHODS 
IN CLASS INSTRUCTION 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY PIANO 


This series, by W. Otto Miessner, is the pioneer 
method in the “song approach” to piano playing. 
Used in the schools of over five hundred cities. 
Many exclusive features make it the acknowledged 
leader among class piano methods. Material for 
three successive years now available. 





W. OTTO MIESSNER 


THE MUSIC MAKER 
AT THE PIANO 


Rudolph Ganz, Director of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has collaborated with W. Otto Miessner in the 
preparation of the Music Maker Series. The Primer 
is designed for children of pre-school age. The 
First Book may be used co-basally with Melody 
Way. More advanced books in preparation. 














RUDOLPH GANZ 


THE MELODY WAY 
TO PLAY VIOLIN 


George Dasch, Conductor of the Chicago Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is co-author with W. Otto Miess- 
ner of this popular book for beginners violin classes. 
Used in the schools of several hundred cities. Em- 
bodies new ideas for securing perfect intonation 
through Finger Forms organized in tetrachord tone 
groups. 





GEORGE DASCH 


WITHERSPOON THIRTY-SIX 
LESSONS IN SINGING 


Herbert Witherspoon, newly appointed Director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera and Chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Chicago Exposition, is the author 
of these New Lessons for Voice Classes. The dis- 
tinguished authorship of this work has already 
won for it wide use and universal approval. 





HERBERT 
WITHERSPOON 


START CLASSES NOW 
NOMINAL FEES PAY ALL COST 


Classes in Piano, Violin or Voice may be offered by any School on a self- 
supporting basis. Small tuition fees pay all teaching cost. 


For further information or examination copies of any of these texts on 
approval 


WRITE TO 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1219 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 



































PENZEL-MUELLER 
IDEAL REEDS 


respond well in the high, medium and 
low registers. 

Each reed is tested and graded Soft, 
Medium or Stiff. 

Our Free Offer is extended to the 
clarinetists in your Band and Orches- 
tra. Send us each member’s name and 
address. 


Denzel jNucllerS 


36-11 THIRTY-THIRD (33rd) ST. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
AND GET 


(2) REEDS 


Name 
Street No 


Give Strength. Stiff] Medium] SoftQ 
If Professional, please give 
EeGORd Tes a ccccocecccecoecesseveceosseces (8) 








The New Pracser 


Wonder Wood Clarinet 


(Pat. No. 1,801,690) 


The most valuable improve- 
ment since clarinets were made. 
You will want to know about it. 
A wood clarinet that cannot 
crack nor change in the bore in 
the upper joint where they usu- 
ally do. A great relief to the 
lover of a wood clarinet. It has 
the easy-playing qualities of the 
metal and retains the full wood 
tone quality not obtainable in 
any other material, quoting the 
reports of the critics. These are 
furnished in two grades. Prices 
on request. 

Also both Single and Double 
Body Metal Clarinets in all 
grades: 

1. Single Body from $45 to $95. 

2. Double Body from $80 to $105. 
Also our latest improved STU- 
DENT MODEL EBONITE CLAR- 
INET with metal lining in the 
upper part protecting middle joint 
against breakage. Made of real 
Ebonite, not so-called composition, 
which disintegrates with 

use. A wonderful value $4500 
for the price , 

We invite trial against any 
others. We can save you money. 
Write for particulars and special 
prices. 


G. PRUEFER MFG. CO. 


185A Union Ave., Providence, R. I. 














to music appreciation work in the music 
program of Riverside County. 

The question, “Are County-wide 
Choruses and Orchestras Advisable?” 
was discussed by Miss Lida McCoid of 
Los Angeles County. Miss McCoid 
gave a very fine resumé of the prep- 
aration of the Los Angeles County 
children’s chorus for participation in 
the National Education Association pro- 
gram in June, 1931. She commended 
the splendid codperation of the teach- 
ers, the parent-teacher associations and 
the communities of the different 
schools and stated that any worth while 
activities will go over in spite of diffi- 
culties. 

“Why Is Music Less Well Taught 
Than Other Subjects?” was responded 
to by Mrs. Irene Schoepfle of Orange 
County. The discussion emphasized the 
fact that there is a lack of teacher 
training in music. Fifty percent of the 
students in colleges have not had any 
musical training before entering col- 
lege, and the state requires only four 
units in music for preparation to teach. 
There is need for more and better 
teacher training in music. 


Miss Lucile Ross, Supervisor of 
Music in San Diego County, opened the 
discussion on the question, “To What 
Extent Have Music Tests Been Used 
in Rural Schools?” The discussion 
brought out the suggestion that modi- 
fied tests for native ability and appre- 
ciation would be beneficial in discov- 
ering the child’s background in music. 


“What Type of Music Festival Days 
Are Advisable for Rural Schools?” was 
the question for discussion by Mrs. 
Muriel Edwards, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Santa Barbara. She 
recommended that one festival a year 
be arranged for rural schools. Miss 
Cornelia Ball of Kern County re- 
ported giving a very successful operetta 
with thirteen schools in one section of 
her county. Another plan suggested 
was that of combining a musical fes- 
tival with the physical education field 
day program. Mrs. Ada Giffen of 
Fresno County reported that they took 
care of festivals in sections through the 
high school districts. Mrs. Estelle Close 
of Sonoma County reported that they 
combined choruses over the county for 





a joint graduation program. It was 
recommended in the discussion that all 
competitive elements be avoided in 
music festivals. Miss Josephine Mur- 
ray of Tulare County gave a report on 
the topic, “What Is the Best Distribu- 
tion of the New State Music Tests in 
Grade Combinations in the Rural 
Schools?” The music group accepted 
Miss Murray’s recommendation for the 
distribution of books, and a report of 
the recommendations was forwarded to 
the State Department of Education 

The topic, “Is the State Course of 
Study in Music Education for Use in 
the Elementary and Rural Schools Ad- 
visable and Necessary?” was discussed 
by Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of the 
Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools. She stated that she 
could forsee the time when a separate 
music period would have little time in 
the school program and that more 
music would be taught in connection 
with other subjects. She expressed the 
opinion that no set of textbooks, how- 
ever valuable, would take the place of 
a state course of study which would 
indicate possible integrations of music 
with the activities of the school. Miss 
Heffernan stated that the course of 
study in music education should direct 
particular attention to the development 
of bands and orchestras in the rural 
schools. Much of the instruction in 
band and orchestra in the rural schools 
is now turning the children away from 
music, and is ruining the basis of their 
musical education. A_ state course 
should set up a program for the 
teaching of the instruments of band 
and orchestra and definite standards 
for the conduct of this work in the 
elementary schools. 

The State Music Chairman of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. T. L. Lorbeer, stated 
that she was anxious to cooperate with 
the music supervisors in their work, 
and would like to have talks on music 
for the meeting of the P. T. A. It is 
her objective to have the Parent- 
Teacher Association group become mu 
sic-minded. She suggested that th: 
music supervisors might render a real 
service in developing music-mindedness 
through directing the mothers’ cho- 
ruses. 


They “Make Them and Play Them” in Thirty-sixth Street School, Los Angeles. (See Making 
Musical Instruments by Amy S. Resler, Conference Yearbook for 1931. P. 44) 
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MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 10) } HE | | N U SUAL 


charm and 


Workable Musicianship in the Adult HIGH ROAD genuine musi- 


Singer who has not had Musical é . 
Training”. The annual business meet- cal quality dis- 
ine of the Association is scheduled for OF a : a 
this forenoon at 11:00. o’clock. tinguishes this 
lhe afternoon will be given over to book which 
a Piano Forum, with Percy Grainger 

meets the spe- 


presenting a demonstration in “Piano 
Ensemble”; Clarence Hamilton of -al : 
Wellesley in a paper on “The Future By Rehest Foresman cia require- 
of Piano Study”; and a paper on : 
Mele Wie Geet. te te. 208 pages Price, $0.68 ments of rural 
Crosby Adams of Montreat, N. Caro- and ungraded 
lit The program has been arranged 
so as to allow for free and full discus- 
sion at the close of each round table 
general session. 
terspersed between papers will be together in one room. Its plan So pow ond 
number of musical programs of high 
rit. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will give practical. The training in sight reading is 


hort recital of her own composi- 
1s; the Detroit Little Symphony of easy and natural. The two-part, three- 


enty-two musicians will give a pro- df 
ram; George Miquelle, solo cellist of part, and four-part songs can all be sung 


Detroit Symphony, will appear in in unison. 

lo group; the Laurel Singers, a 
ladies’ ensemble of sixteen solo voices, 
vill give several numbers under its INDICAA 
lirector, Mr. Jason Moore; and the s 
entral High School A Cappella Chorus 


papers Snipes The HIGH ROAD OF SONG is unequalled 


Probably the most outstanding musi- = " : 
\ event, however, will be the concert in the genuine musical worth of its songs 


Tuesday evening by the Detroit for use in rural and ungraded schools 
mphony Orchestra in a program of 
\merican music from contemporary 
mposers, to be arranged for and 2 
irected by Howard Hanson of the INDICA 
<astman School of Music. This pro- 
yram, made possible through the gen- 


: aity of Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


conductor of the orchestra, and Mr. 
Murray G. Paterson, manager, will be New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
-omplimentary to the members in 
ttendance at the Association meeting. 
The regular Thursday evening concert 
{ the Detroit Symphony will also be 
available to those staying over on the When writing to advertisers, ae mention 
e Music Supervisors Journal 


ast evening by making advance res- 
rvations for tickets by December 15th. On Page 78 2 CHF 
he local and all-state committee é 3 ; y rhe ALCHI ocean 


vith Jason Moore as chairman, is a For your convenience in paying Revised by Vincent Jones 
very representative one that is setting dues you will find a remittance : APPLIED HARMONY 


M 
cut to make the Detroit meeting the coupon and the address of your eee ee eames 52:00 EACH 


3 . TONE THINKING and 
st successful one in the more than Sectional Conference Treasurer. EAR TESTING $2.00 
J cating ts . KEYBOARD HARMONY 
If a century of the Association’s )) Part 1, 50e; Part I, 50e; Part 111, $1.00 
“istence. DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN 
Membership in the M. T. N. A. is writing to D. M. Swarthout, President Y er at Ag ary 3 
pen to all interested in music and of the M. as N. A., School of Fine ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACH- 
musical education. Those not already Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence. . Gian roo py 
on the Association register may receive Application has been made for re- L. R. JONES 
copy of the program and other in- duced rates on all railroads based on PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 
- Fourth Street, Los Angel 


ormation concerning the meeting by the certificate plan. 








schools where 


boys and girls of varying ages are taught 
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“MUSIC 
SERVICE” 


—offers a most comprehensive 
Service on everything pertaining 
to music in the school. In addi- 
tion to other valuable facilities 
it offers high grade Band In- 


struments at prices which school 
children can afford to pay. 
“TONEKING” 
SILVER-PLATED 
TROMBONE OUTFIT 
"Professional Toneking Outfit" consist- 
ing of heavily silver plated trombone 
with burnished gold bell, Keratol cov- 
ered, velvet lined case. Bach model 
~ 9 ~ s Vm 
eplendid instrument $3 500 
at a bargain price. — 
“TONEKING” 
SILVER-PLATED 
TRUMPET OUTFIT 
“Professional” Model, heavily silver 
plated, gold bell. Built in Bb with quick 
change to A. Perfect in tune and tone 
throughout the entire register. Keratol 
covered, velvet-lined 
case, Bach model 
mouthpiece and ac- 
cessories included. 

SPECIAL CLARINET 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 
Boehm System Metal Clarinet, 17 keys, 6 
rings. Good intonation, full tone, perfect 

nag te grt 
te i + - 
ott uiera oro SQ HOO 
with accessories. 
FLUTE OUTFIT 


fete —t 


Professional Model Metal 
Flute outfit complete in Silk $4950 


Plush-lined Keratol case. 


Sent on Approval. 
Payments Arranged. 
1 Send for 
Complete 


Catalog— 
It’s FREE 


Everything 
Musical 





MUSIC SERVICE 


| ead | 
Music SERVICE 


111 East 14th St. New York City 
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Eastern Conference 


Ratepu G. Winstow, Albany, New York, President 
M. Craupe Rosenserry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1st Vice-President 
ExvisaBetH GLeason, West Hartford, Connecticut, Secretary 
F. Cotwett Conxkiin, Larchmont, New York, Director 
AnaBeEL Groves Howe tt, Wilmington, Delaware, Director 
Witiiam Owen, Erie, Pennsylvania, Director 
Artuur J. Dann, Worcester, Mass., Director 
Crarence Wetts, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, New Jersey, Treasurer 


Mark A. Davis, 110 S. Main Street, West Hartford, Connecticut, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





E are glad to announce that 
\ \ the Conference members whose 
names are listed below have con- 
sented to serve as state membership 
chairmen for the Eastern Conference, 
and the appointments have also been 
confirmed for the National Conference 
by National President Morgan. 
3y agreement of the Conference pres- 
idents and the National Executive 
Committee, a concerted drive will be 
undertaken to secure new members, 
and our state committees will serve as 
part of the National committee repre- 
senting the six United Conferences. 
Last year the Eastern Conference 
set a new membership record—of which 
we are very proud. However, we shall 
not rest content until we have at least 
doubled the present figures. This can 
be done with the codperation of our 
present members. Therefore, I hope 
you will respond to the suggestion made 
by Mr. Morgan in the recent letter sent 
out to all members with the announce- 
ment of the Silver Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the National Conference. It is 
such a simple matter to pay your dues 
voluntarily, and not very much more 
difficult to get a membership from one 
other person. Incidentally, it will 
please Treasurer Clarence Wells to have 





STATE CHAIRMEN 


Connecticut: Elisabeth Gleason, 22 Lancaster 
Road, West Hartford. 

Delaware: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Dr. E. N. C. 
Adams School, Washington. 

Maine: Emily E. Chase, 128 Cumberland Ave- 
nue, Portland. 

Massachusetts: Arthur J. Dann, 32 Franklin 
Street, Worcester. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Esther B. Coombs, Mill 
Road, Hampton. 

New Jersey: Meta Terstegge, 204 North 11th 
Street, Newark. 

New York: Edward H. Michehl, 188 Wickham 
Avenue, Middleton. 

Pennsylvania: George L. Lindsay, Ramsey 
Bldg., Pine Street Below 12th, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: Anna Louise MclInerny, 15 
Frances Avenue, Auburn. 

Vermont: Geraldine Daggett, 355 So. Union, 
Burlington. 

Eastern Ontario and Quebec: G. Roy Fenwick, 
271 McNab Street South, Hamilton, Ontario. 


FOR CORRELATION 
| 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
C.C.BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~BOSTON 


Barnes, 


your dues early this month. He states 
that a fine response was made to his 
appeal last year, with the result that 
the work of the Treasurer’s office was 
greatly facilitated through the early 
payment of dues by hundreds of mem- 
bers. 

If you have not already sent in your 
reservation for hotel room at the 
Cleveland Conference, don’t delay an- 
other minute. The Eastern Conference 
has been assigned to Hotel Cleveland, 
which should provide ample accommo- 
dations for the large number of mem- 
bers who are expected to attend the 
convention, provided reservations are 


sent in early. 
Rateu G. WINSLOW, PRESIDENT. 


Eastern Conference News 

The New Jersey State Teachers Association 
met at Atlantic City, November 27-30. The 
All-State High School Symphony Orchestra 
was a feature of the program. Conductors 
were: Arthur H. Brandenburg, Elizabeth; 
Clifford Demarest, Tenafly; and Ben Levy, 
Bayonne. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction (State 
Teachers’ Meeting, October 29, 30, and 31). 
The different school systems of the state furn- 
ished music for the general assemblies and most 
of the sectional meetings. This representation 
of music in the schools at the annual state meet- 
ing for teachers gives one a very good idea of 
the progress that music is making in public ed- 
ucation in this state. 

At the Junior Music Contest held in connec- 
tion with the Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in early September, 
Pawtucket High School Band under the direc- 
tion of Paul Wiggin won first honors. This 
band was the winner in class A last spring in 
the state and New England contests. 

Connecticut: Hartford High School Orches 
tra, winner in Class A of the Connecticut and 
the New England contests, under the direction 
of James D. Price, played at the opening of the 
State Teachers’ Convention held in the Bush 
nell Memorial, October 23. 

Arrangements are nearly completed for the 
Annual Spring Glee Club Contest to be held in 
Middletown probably during music week, with 
boys and girls clubs from the following cities: 
Manchester, East Hartford, West Hartford, 
Meriden, Bristol and Manchester. The winners 
of the last contest were the Bristol boys and the 
West Hartford girls. 

The Boys’ Band of the William H. Hall High 
School, West Hartford, won first place in Class 
B in the State and New England contests held 
last spring. This band won first place in Class 
C in the state and New England contests the 
previous year. 

Vermont State Teachers’ Convention was held 
in Burlington, October 9. A feature was the 
playing of the All-State High School Orchestra 
assembled for this event and under the direction 
of Harry Whittemore, Dean of the Eastern Mu 
sic Camp and Director of Music in Somerville, 
Mass. 

At this meeting, a committee of three super- 
visors met with the Headmasters Executive 
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Committee to arrange for the annual spring 
festival to be held in Burlington and sponsored 
hy the Lions Club, as in recent years. It was 
agreed that no contests be held, but bands, or- 
chestras and glee clubs will give concerts. In- 
stead of judges, there will be music critics from 
outside the state, and their comments and criti- 
cisms will be publicly read the evening of the 
last concert. 
Vermont has gradually changed from the con- 
t to the festival idea, and with great suc- 
_ due to the very strong state organization 
i the fact that the supervisors cooperate most 
seartily. 


Maine has been making school music history 
his year. Her activities must result in lasting 
nefits musically, not only within her borders, 

t to the whole Eastern section of the country. 

The establishment of the Eastern Music 

mp on the celebrated Belgrade Lakes is a 

tter of great importance, and is, in great 
measure, due to the enthusiastic work of many 

f our citizens. 

Another outstanding event, and one that will 
result in great benefit to the young musicians 
f the Maine schools, is the establishment of the 

11-State School Orchestra on a very practical 
nd substantial basis. This is due to the vision 

plans of Mr. Charles A. Warren, super- 
visor of music at Brunswick, Maine, supported 

the State Educational Department at 
Augusta, 

Mr. Warren was requested to furnish an or- 
chestral program for the Maine Teachers Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting late in October of this 
year. He conceived the idea of selecting a pro- 
gram, sending out the music to the players en- 
rolled from the various localities in the state 
during the spring; then assembling these play- 
rs at one of the normal schools for a two-weeks 
camp session in August, for intensive practice. 

The state department approved this plan and 
placed the Castine State Normal School plant 

nd organization at his disposal for the purpose. 
Consequently a two weeks camp was established 
there on August 24th, 1931. One hundred and 
forty-one players with nineteen instructors and 
yunselors were in attendance. A regular camp 
rogram was established, sectional and full re- 
hearsals held regularly every day with a regu- 
lar sport and recreational plan maintained. 

A two-weeks rehearsal program is, so far as 
the writer has been able to learn, a new feature 

all-state orchestra procedure, and one that 
can be very profitably followed by many or- 

nizations of this character. 

Much credit is due to the Commissioner of 
Education and to his associates for making the 
plans possible. 

—E. S. P. 


Massachusetts: In and About Boston Music 
Supervisors Club, of which Walter Butterfield, 
Director of Music in Providence, is President, 
held its fall meeting in Boston, Friday evening, 
October 16 at Hotel Touraine. 

At the eighty-third annual convention of the 
Hampden County teachers, held in Springfield, 
October 30, music was given a prominent place 
ym the program. At the opening session, the 
Boy Soprano Chorus under the direction of 
John F. Ahern gave a program. The speaker 
it the music department conference was Dr. 
George H. Gartlan, Director of Public School 
Music in Greater New York, his subject being, 
“What Shall We Sing in Senior High School.” 


The New England Music Festival Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and dinner at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, on October 
31, 1931. A new slate of officers was elected 
as follows: President, Dean John P. Mar- 
shall of Boston University School of Music, 
succeeding Mr. Wm. Crawford, who was made 
an honorary President to serve with Mrs. Wm. 
Arms Fisher, another honorary President. Vice- 
Presidents—Francis Findlay, Boston; Walter 
Butterfield, Providence, and John O’Shea, Bos- 
ton; Treasurer, Adrian Holmes, Burlington, 
Vermont; Executive Secretary, W. Deane Pres- 
ton, Jr., Boston, re-elected; C. V. Buttelman 
of Chicago, Honorary Executive Secretary. 

The Association voted to foster state contests 
in the spring of 1932 and to hold New England 
final contests, for winners of the various state 
contests. 

Two cities made known their desire to hold 
the final contests—Springfield, Mass., and New- 
port, I 
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The Name... DRAKE... has become 
a veritable synonym for . . . comfort” 


— Meredith Nicholson 


THE Drakt is dedicated to . . . Comfort. Services without end 
alertly attend your wants with ease and dispatch. Living quarters 
are generously proportioned. Furnishings are obviously selected 
with care. THE DRAKE menus are such as are attempted only by 
chefs of unusual skill. Plainly you will see... why travelers of 
note are inspired to speak of THE DRAKE in terms of... .Comfort. 


DRAKE 


Hotel. Chicago 


RATES BEGIN AT $4.00 PER DAY FOR SINGLE ROOM WITH BATH 








FROM 50 NATIONAL GROUPS 
FOLK 
Po Fe 

FROM 100 GREAT COMPOSERS 
C.C. BIRCHARD&COo.~ ~BOSTON 





Upon recommendation of the Rules and Regu- 
lations Committee it was voted to admit non- 
school junior organizations in the contests in 
a special class, 

It was voted to provide a symphony class, 
for inter-city high school orchestras; i.e., se- 
lected players from several high school orches- 
tras in the same city made up as an advanced 
orchestra. 

It was voted to prohibit a pupil from playing 
in two organizations of a similar nature and 
representing the same school, such as a first 
and second band, or a Class A orchestra and a 
Class B orchestra. This action is to facilitate 
the arranging of a playing schedule and not 
intended to bar a boy or girl from playing in 
both band and orchestra in the same school. 

The Association voted to foster a festival 
orchestra concert, and a festival chorus concert, 
either separately or jointly, if sufficient interest 
is shown. 

Small towns of less than 3000 population are 
to be allowed to combine for the purpose of 
entering an organization in the contests. How- 
ever, towns over 3000 shall not be allowed to 
combine except by entering the symphony class. 

No senior high school pupil shall be allowed 
to play in a junior high school organization, 
but a junior high school pupil may play in a 
senior high school group, providing there is no 
musical organization in the junior high school 
in which that pupil is enrolled—P. E. W. 


NEW CHORUSES! 


Just off the Press! 


Christmas Motet— 
Arnold Mendelssohn 


Now available in English for the first time. 
pproval copy sent on request. 


Oh Blest Are They— 
Tschaikowsky 
Oh Saviour, Burstthe Heavenly Bound! 


—Brahms-Cain 25 
(New Translation by Noble Cain) 


The True Lover's Farewell— 
(Southern Mountain Ballad) 
Set by Don Malin 


A 


Write for reference copies of these 
and our other publications. 


. 


THE 
Musical Research Society 
64 E. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 
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SUCCESS 
IN MUSIC 


Success in Music is easy — it is 
merely the adding each week, 
each month, a little more knowl- 
edge, a little more skill through 
properly directed study and 
training. Thousands of good 
musicians are standing still — 
are “in a rut” — because they 
have gone as far as their train- 
ing in music will permit. 

Is this your case? If so, then the 
solution is a simple and easy one. 
More money, greater recogni- 
tion, higher positions are ready 
and waiting for you, just as soon 
as you are ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 
For 28 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthusi- 
astic students and graduates testify 
to the great value and profit of our 
musical training. 
In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, you 
can gain a musical training that will 
be the best and most profitable in- 
vestment you have ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 

AND CATALOGUE 
If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music, if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the cou- 
pon and send it back. We will send 
you full details of our wonderful 
Home - Study Method of musical 
training, of the course checked. Send 
today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. and 41st Street 
Chicago 

University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. R. Langley Aye. and 41st Street, Chicago 
Please send me free and without any obli- 
gation full details of your remarkable 
Home-Study Method, of the course I have 
checked. 

(CJPiano CHistory of 
[ Violin Music 

[ JCornet C)Choral 
(JT rumpet Conducting [ \Saxophone 
{ jJHarmony [JPub. School [ )Clarinet 


[ JAdvanced Music (JPiano- 
Composition CVoice Accordion 


Name 


[Guitar 
| |Mandolin 
[ ]Banjo 














North Central Conference 


Wittiam W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, President 
Fow.ter Situ, Detroit, Michigan, Ist Vice-President 
Carot M. Pitts, Qmaha, Nebraska, Secretary 
Ann Drxon, Duluth. Minnesota, Director 
Davip Mattern, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director 
Evita M. Ketter, Columbus, Ohio, Director 
Harper C. Maysee, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director 
C. V. Butrerman, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer 


Gaytorp R. Humsercer, Board of Education, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





WO things are especially called 
to the attention of North Central 
Conference members this month 
—both of exceptional importance. 
1—The official mailing sent to you 
from the Conference office. By this 
time you have no doubt sent in your 
application for hotel accommodations at 
Cleveland, have given due attention to 
the Orchestra-Chorus application blank, 
and have sent the “Information-Requi- 
sition Card” back to the Conference 
office. But, have you used the two 
membership application cards which 
were included with the mailing? I 
earnestly hope that every North Central 
member will follow President Morgan’s 
suggestion to send in his own dues and 
with it the application and dues of a 
new member. 

2.—1I1931 Yearbook. Word from the 
headquarters office informs us that our 
members who have not yet ordered 
copies of the 1931 Yearbook, recently 
off the press, may purchase them at 
the members’ special price of $1.75, so 
long as the supply lasts. The edition is 
limited. Put in your order at once if 
you wish to avoid disappointment. 

Included on this page is a list of our 
state chairmen, whose appointments 
have been confirmed by President Mor- 
gan. The North Central division of 
the campaign will be under the general 
direction of our First Vice-President, 


Fowler Smith of Detroit. I am told 
that the general plan for the member- 
ship campaign is mainly concerned with 
new members—that is, it is expected 
our present members will not need to 
be urged or coerced to pay their dues. 
Let us carry on the splendid record 
that has been already made by North 
Central. If you have not done so, 
volunteer your own bit by sending in 
the two application cards properly filled 
out, and with remittances for the dues 
of yourself and one new member. 
Wit1aM W. Norton, President. 





STATE CHAIRMEN 





Illinois: A. R. McAllister, 904 2nd Ave., 
Joliet. 

Indiana: Helen H. Hollingsworth, 1116 W. 
30th St., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Charles B. Righter, Jr., 226 McLean 
St., Iowa City. 

Michigan: Haydn M. Morgan, Board of Edu- 
cation, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Walter Grimm, 507 Winona St., 
Winona. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Central High 
School, Omaha. 

North Dakota: Fanny C. Amidon, Box 233, 
Valley City. 

Ohio: George W. Bowen, 544 Orchard Ave., 
Barberton. 

South Dakota: Reva L. Russell, 910 S. Main 
St., Aberdeen. 

Wisconsin: Florence A. Flanagan, 1343 Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Manitoba: Louise MacDowell, 189 Canora St., 
Winnipeg. 

Western Ontario: E. W. Goethe Quantz, 161 
Duchess Ave., London. 








Street 


City 
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Joliet Township High School Band (A. R. McAllister, Director) National Class A Champions 
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| A GROWTH THAT S 
REFLECTS “SERVICE” 4 —OVER 1 ,800 additional customers 


during the School Year of 1930— 
CONVINCING PROOF that 
i ‘iil EMB SERVICE 
= - STANDS SUPREME! 


1915 1917 1919 1930 1931 


Consider the Advantages 


16,600 SCHOOLS —of Concentrated Buying; the saving of Time and Money by 


Collective Purchasing— 
USE Everything from ONE Source—on ONE Account. 


—of Expert Advice—unbiased recommendations of materials 
E MB SERVI CE to suit your individual needs. 
—of Ordering from The World's Largest Stock exclusively of 
School-Music Materials and Supplies. 


A Word to the Wise 
There’s Only ONE E M B SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 





























JENKINS jill 
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UNIVERSITY 


UNEQUALED 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC Value « Selection 4 Quality 


Rare Old, High Grade New 


A professional school of the University, | 
granting the degrees of Bachelor and Mas- and Student Outfits 


ter of Music. . . . Assigned Liberal Arts | $127 
studies without extra charge. . . . Faculty 

of National reputation in Applied Music 
Departments. . . . Public School Music 
Department recognized as a leader in this 


field. 





A surprising value in a Student Outfit. A good Violin, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES perfectly adjusted, complete with Bow and Case, specially 
prepared and priced for school class work—our S81C— 


Location near a great metropolitan music $12.75. 
center. Cultural advantages of a large | Distributors 
University. Recreational opportunities of C. G. Conn Pan-American 


a beautiful lake shore campus. Cavalier Karl Schubert 
Band Instruments 


Bulletins on request All Leading Makes of Clarinets 


| Kohlert Oboe, Alto and Aluminum Cellos 
CARL BEECHER Bass Clarinet in Silver and Double Basses 


Write for Complete Catalog 

eased Jaments Moss: Company 

| 1822 Sherman Ave. Evanston, Illinois KANSAS CITY : a MISSOURI | 
lL + <i 
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IMPORTANT 


To Music Teachers, Students 
and Lovers of Music 


Northwest Conference 


Anne Lanpssury Beck, Eugene, Oregon, President 
Cuartes R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, Ist Vice-President 
— 1s a ee Secretary 
ons ’ , oy E. Freesurc, Missoula, Montana, Director 
The Clayton F. Summy Co. of Mauve Garnett, Moscow, Idaho, Director 
Chicago has much pleasure in in- L. J. Scunaset, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
forming the Musical Public in Estner K. Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


general of the opening of a New Grace E. P. Hotman, 717 S. McClellan Avenue, Spokane, Washington, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 


York Branch, where a complete 
stock of Summy Publications will 
be on hand always, for examina- 
tion and purchase -4 In order to 
give complete Summy Service to 
teachers and students, mail orders 
for all publications will be prompt- 
ly filled 4 

The New York Branch will be 
under the personal supervision of 
Dr. Preston Ware Orem 4 The 
professional advice and assistance 
of Dr. Orem will be available at 
all times. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


9 East 45th St. New York City 








LESTER 


Some very fine grand pi- 
anos have been taken in 
trade on the famous Lester, 
to be sold for trade-in al- 
lowance; among them a 
beautiful Chickering for 
$600, and a magniticent 
Steinway for $750. Many 
others. Write for special 
prices and terms. 


LESTER PIANO CO. | 


1306 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A New Book in the Arfredgar 
Series 
By Arthur Edgar French 


Primary Music C and D 
As It Sounds, As It Sings, As It Looks 


Write for Price List.—Free Booklet: 


“English and Music in the Pedagogy of 
eading” 


The Arfredgar Press 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 











reaches our Northwest Confer- 

ence members, each will have 
received a special mailing from the 
Conference office containing complete 
information regarding the Silver Anni- 
versary Meeting at Cleveland. I hope 
that there will be so many of the hotel 
reservation blanks used that we will 
need a special train to carry our dele- 
gation to Cleveland next spring! 

Our membership campaign is begin- 
ning with this general mailing from the 
Conference headquarters office. Be sure 
to use one of the membership cards 
sent you for your own dues, which 
should be sent to Miss Jones, our 
Treasurer, whose address is given at 
the top of this page. The extra card 
sent you is for a new member. Won't 
you make it your business to see that 
both cards are used within the next 
few days? 

The 1931 Conference Yearbook fills 
us with real pride. I am sure our 
Northwest members will all want to 
have this splendid publication, which 
includes in its 500 pages the reports of 
all the Conferences, including our own 
Northwest contribution. If you have 
not ordered a copy, send $1.75 to the 
Conference office at once, as I am told 
the supply is limited. 


B EFORE this issue of the JouRNAL 


Below is the list of state chairmen 
who will serve under the general direc- 
tion of Charles R. Cutts, our First Vice- 
President. Be ready to get into action 
when you are called upon by the chair- 
man for your state.. Let us make it 
our determination to again double our 
membership by 1933. 


ANNE LANpsBuRY Beck, President. 





STATE CHAIRMEN 


Idaho: Miriam Burton, 110 S. Jackson St., 
Moscow. 

Montana: Thelma J. Heaton, Sparling Hotel, 
Great Falls. 

Oregon: Harriett Baldwin, 609 W. 10th St., 
Medford. 

Washington: Ethel M. Henson, 842 Central 
Building, Scattle. 

Alaska: Ruth Pearl Axelson, Valdez. 

British Columbia: Mildred McManus, 6117 
Ravenna Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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T the meeting of the Washington 
Educational Association, October 
29-30, N. D. Showalter, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, delivered two 
inspiring addresses—one before the as- 
sembly of superintendents, and _ the 
other at the music section. In both 
cases, Mr. Showalter thrilled his hear- 
ers to the point of active enthusiasm 
by his plea for music participation on 
the part of our citizens, which he said 
is essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try at the present time. Obviously, this 
very decided stand on the part of 
Mr. Showalter in the interest of music 
as a vital life factor gave great in- 
spiration and added courage to the 
supervisors and music teachers. 

That Mr. Showalter is keenly inter- 
ested in music and squarely behind the 
music supervisors is indicated by the 
fact that he has prepared especially for 
publication in this department of the 
JourNAL the statement printed on this 
page. 

ee 


Music—Its Worth and Power 


By N. D. SHOWALTER 
State Superintendent of Instruction, 
Olympia, Washington 


USIC is the expression of the 

deeper emotions, which neither 
words nor language can portray in the 
regular way. This combination of har- 
mony and melody provides a means of 
“heart” understanding, which conveys 
to men and nations those finer feelings 
of life’s desires, hopes and ambitions 
that can be inspired in no other way. 
Society is lifted up by the spirit of 
song—by a beautiful concord of sweet 
sounds. Men move in precision to the 
roll of drum beats, and march fear- 
lessly into the greatest danger when 
impelled by strains of rhythmic music. 
Nations tell best of their victories 
through the employment of their na- 
tional songs and anthems. Armies can 
never be conquered so long as the voice 
of music stirs the soldiers into an un- 
yielding determination. In short, music 
possesses a power all its own, and even 
though we are unable to analyze it 
fully, our world of people has long 
since understood its inspiring worth. 
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20% comes off — 


the usual charges 


—but service standards remain at the high level for 


THE BLACKSTONE is internationally known! 


ie THIS AGE of receding 
costs the traveller is entitled 
to one of two things. Either 
more value . . . at the old 
prices. Or former values... 
at less cost. 


If it were practical in any 
way to give more attention 
to our guests .. . or more 
services . . . or to introduce 
finer standards... THE 
BLACKSTONE would pursue 
that course without hesita- 
tion. 


But looking at facts can- 
didly . . . and from the point 
of view of the traveller . . 


South Michi- 
gan Avenue 
and the Lake 
Front ...a@ 
five minute 
walk from the 








Room rates NOW begin at 


°4. a day 


Pleasant rooms with bath and 
well located. In the Blackstone 
Grill we now serve an$ 
excellent luncheon .. . 











Oo a ncn a 
© (oo (O 0 a 


it just “isn’t in the cards.” 

Two boys to carry your bag 
. more linen . . . or more 

room services than you wish 
. would be a nuisance. 


So we have chosen the 


Blackstone 
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obviously practical course of 
giving ALL FORMER VALUES 

. . at a reduction which av- 
erages about 20%. Guests 
however, will continue to en- 
joy without restriction the 
usual character of BLAcK- 
STONE service . . . in every 
particular. 


The next time you visit 
Chicago... say .... “THE 
BLACKSTONE” ... to your 
taximan. Or if you feel 
like a little exercise . . . it is 
not much of a walk to THE 
BLACKSTONE from any of 
the stations. 


which 
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Recent 
—— Franklin — 
— ¢horals— 


By Christopher O'Hare 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
298--The Swallow (La Golondrina) .Serradell—.10 
299—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) Santos—.1lvu 
300—’Tis a Wild and Merry —- (Kuy- 
awiak-Polish Dance) Wieniawski—.10 
301—The Black Brigade (Salut a Pesth-Hun- 
garian March) Kowalski—. 
302—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) i 
303—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) Ghys—. 
304—The Skirt pu (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—. 
305—The Sunse' Pinsuti—.10 
306—Hark oer the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches 
Ippolitow-Iwanow—. 10 
307—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Am). 
i—.10 
308—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky - Korsakoff—. 10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) .. Unknown—.10 
310—Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 
Unison Choral) 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. A. B.) 
549—A Life on the Ocean Wave . "oe 
550—When the Band Strikes la 
Francaise-A Frangesa March) “Cos —12 
551—The Swallow (La Golondrina). Serradell—. 10 
552—Bedouin Love Song Pinsuti—.10 
553—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
554—My Treasure ) ee = 
. -Elder- -Emery—. 12 
Elder-Emery—.12 
307 Hark oa the Sand (Procession of the 
Sardar) Caucasian Sketches. 
Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
558—O Blow, Ye Hor 


(March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
559—Hymn to the Sun Rimsky-Korsakoff—.10 
560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 


—_— 


562—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) .. 
563—Little Star (Estrellita) 
564—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!.... 
THREE-PART CHORALS (S. S. A.) 
917—The Tin Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ 
March) ee 
918—Filower Song (Faust). 
919—The Nightingale’s Son . 
920—My Evening Star (Cielito Lindo) .Santos—.10 
921—Serenade to Guiterman-Emery—. 12 
922—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio) 
923—O0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida). 
Verdi—.10 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) Lutz—.10 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) 
Sibelius—.10 
926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 
ryliss—Air du Roi XIII) Ghys—.10 
927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
928—Lo, ae the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 
@’ Amour) Elgar—.12 
929—Hop, “You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 
NEW T. T. B. SERIES 
To meet the requirement of young Male voices, 
we offer this new Franklin (T. T. B.) choral edi- 
tion. The distinctive feature to be found only in 
these arrangements is the Second Tenor part being 
80 arranged that it may be taken equally well by 
the Baritone, which instantly solves the Super- 
visor’s problem of what to do with the indeter- 
minate middle voices 
801—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!....O’Hare—.12 
802—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking , 


@’ Amour) 
803—The Jolly Coppersmith 
804—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite) G . 
805—Hunting Song (Op. 140 No. 14). .Gurlitt—.12 
806—Sing ‘Till the Clouds Roll By (Jolly 


Brothers) Volistedt—. 12 
807—Gipsy John 

808—Wind = the Hill 

809—Marchet Schertzinger—.12 
810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 


caise-A Frangesa) . 
812—A Song of India.. 
813—Glory of the Dawn 
814—Little Star (Estrell 
815—The Midshipmite d 
Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


254 West 47th Street New York, N. 





Southwestern Conference 


Frances Smitn Catron, Ponca a, Oklahoma, President 


Stantey S. Errincer, Colorado Springs 
Lena Mitam, Beaumont 


colorado, 1st Vice-President 
‘exas, Secretary 


J. Luetta BurkHarp, Pueblo, Colorado, Director 


Gerorce Oscar Bowen 
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The Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 


E of the Southwestern Con- 

ference are anxiously looking 

forward to the Silver Anni- 
versary Meeting at Cleveland, April 
3-8, 1932. President Morgan is prepar- 
ing a splendid program, and we are 
anticipating a great inspiration for the 
motivation of the music program for 
the school and community. Music su- 
pervisors, like other professional peo- 
ple, need to keep up with the trend of 
affairs. 

Instead of having an official head- 
quarters hotel for the National Confer- 
ence, the registration will take place in 
the Auditorium, and each Sectional 
Conference will have an “official hotel.” 
The Southwestern Conference has been 
assigned to Hotel Winton, where your 
officers will maintain headquarters, 
and where it is hoped the majority of 
our Southwestern members will have 
reservations. This will greatly facili- 
tate our getting together for sectional 
meetings. One evening is to be de- 
voted entirely to the Sectional Confer- 
ences—plans for our Southwestern pro- 
gram will be announced in the next 
JourNAL. 

Music has a great part to play in the 
coming bicentennial celebration of the 
birth of George Washington, and the 
Century of Progress Exposition at Chi- 
cago in 1933. Come to Cleveland pre- 
pared to shoulder your part of the 
responsibility of your Southwestern 
Conference, and with suggestions for 
our biennial program to be held, prob- 
ably, the last three days of March 
1933. 

We had the privilege of meeting with 
the Planning Committee of the Cen- 





State Chairmen 


Colorado: John C. Kendel, 414 14th St., 
Denver. 

Louisiana: Francis Wheeler, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport. 

Missouri: Hannah Whitacre, Moberly. 

New Mexico: Mrs. Mer] F. Cramer, 445 Pecos 
Ave., Raton. 

Oklahoma: Robbie L. Wade, 1002 N. Union 
St., Shawnee. 

Texas: Mrs. Lena Milam, 593 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Beaumont. 

Utah: Emery G. Epperson, 1069 S. 7th St. 
East, Salt Lake City. 

Arkansas: To be announced later. 

Kansas: Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow, Wich- 
ita. 

Wyoming: To be announced later. 





tury of Progress, President Morgan, 
the Executive Committee of the Super- 
visors Conference, and the Sectional 
Presidents at the offices of the execu- 
tive secretary in Chicago, October 9 
and 10. It was with pleasure and 
pride we saw the efficient handling of 
conference business by our headquar- 
ters staff. 

Let me urge all supervisors to send 
in membership fees early. Keep posted 
on what the Conference is doing and 
come to Cleveland to share in the 
musical feast prepared for you. 

Frances SMITH Catron, President. 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


Conference Facts and Philosophy 


HEN East meets West and 

North meets South, great things 
may be expected, but when all meet in 
one assembly what is there that cannot 
be accomplished individually or collec- 
tively? 

In the field of education, public 
school music is accomplishing great 
strides in constructive progressiveness. 
True, the many phases to be carried on 
make the activities of the conscientious 
and ambitious supervisor so multitudi- 
nous that at times he may wonder 
whether or not his life is his own. 
After all, is it? We are public serv- 
ants by gift and from choice, and in 
our chosen field of service it is our 
duty to carry on in such a way that 
the best results in the music education 
of our students can be obtained in the 
most effective manner, and with the 
best distribution of time and effort. 

Every supervisor has problems. We 
would not be progressing if they never 
occurred. But what a _ source of 
strength comes to us when we realize 
the opportunity and the privilege given 
to us to attend the various Conferences 
where we may mingle with those in 
the same line of work who are meet- 
ing similar problems; where we may 
discuss the ways and means for solving 
difficulties, how to fulfill our future 
needs, the results of experiments and 
research with our conclusions from 
such procedures, etc. 

* * * 


In our Sectional Conferences we 
have had splendid programs; concerted 
efforts with inspiring results were evi- 
dent, and we will look forward to our 
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Southwestern meeting of 1933. But 
this year we have the added impetus 
f the National Conference to be held 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 3-8, 1932, 
which promises to be one of the best, 
if not the best, meeting thus far, be- 
sides being unique in many ways. 

If there are those of you in our 
Southwestern Section who have never 
ttended a National Conference meet- 

g, you cannot realize what you have 
vissed. You cannot afford to stay 

vay from this great assembled organ- 

ation where we receive new life, as it 
were, new inspirations, new ideas and 
suggestions, and where we mingle with 

id receive from the best in the mu- 
sical and educational fields; where we 

it only hear our leading educators, 
ut we see for ourselves the many 
iemonstrations which serve as a meas- 
re for our own standards, and where 
we gain a knowledge of what is being 
accomplished in other parts of our 
ountry. 

* * * 

It is said that America, as a nation, 

the most musical country in the 
world. It is for us as music instruc: 
tors and supervisors to make it one of 
the most cultured musical countries; to 
help develop that “inner urge” of the 
students in such a way that they appre- 
iate the beautiful in music to the full- 
est of their capability, and are inspired 
to develop their talents to the fullest. 

If we are to do our full duty, then, 
we must be alert to every opportunity 
urselves. 

Our National President and his co- 
workers are sparing nothing that they 
can have at their command to give us 
a program rich in food for thought 
and growth. It is for us to receive. 
Can anyone afford to stay away? Not 
if it is within his power to go! Where 
there is a will there is a way. 


* * * 


Again this year we are to have the 
National Chorus and the National Or- 
chestra, which will be without doubt, 
judging from previous years, thrilling 
to the nth degree, and better than ever 
before. You cannot afford to miss 
these concerts, let alone the rest of the 
program, 

* * * 

In the last JouRNAL a plea was made 
for every one to send in his member- 
ship fee at once. Have you done so? 
If not, why put it off? Let me urge 
and beg, if you have not already done 
so, send in your dues today. Then, 
begin to save your dimes and plan to 
be in Cleveland on April 3rd. We need 
the inspiration and help of the Con- 
ference, and it needs our united codp- 
eration and support. Now especially, 
in this time of financial depression 
CONTINUFD ON PAGE SIXTY-ONE 
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Drum section Hobart, Ind., High School Band, National Champions, Class B, 1930-1931. 


WICE NATIONAL CHAMPIONS in Class B, the 
Hobart Band boasts this splendid drum section with 
exclusively Ludwig equipment. We repeat: Ludwig tone 
and playing qualities do make a difference—and your band 
will show it! Get into championship class — use Ludwig 
drums and note the marked improvement. 

Ludwig manufactures a complete line of percussion 
instruments for the band, orchestra and drum corps. As 
drum makers to the profession Ludwig has won recog- 
nition for quality products, with brilliant, snappy tone 
and marvelous carrying power. Ludwig drums inspire your 
players to do their best. 





A Successful Drum Corps in 5 Easy Steps 


Every supervisor should have a copy of “Here They 
Come,” the new book which explains in detail the five 
simple steps to a successful drum corps—ready for public 
appearance in six weeks, or less! The coupon will bring 
it, free and without obligation. 


Form a Rhythm Band for Beginners 


Arouses interest, encourages music study, gives valuable 
basic training. Complete outfits $5.65 up. Ludwig shows 
you how to organize. Send now for detailed instructions free. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


RR eS Eee GD GD GED GE ES Os Ge ee, > a a ae 


Lan SS ee 


Ludwig & Ludwig, 1218D Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen : Without obligation to me please send { } catalog and information about drums for the 
band; { } “Here They Come” with details of drum corps plan; { } information on rhythm bands. 
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John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 








college and fraternal song books 
S 








Free Thematic Catalog 


Our line of oper- 
ettas, cantatas, 
chorus books, 
and octavos is 
listed in our free 
thematic catalog 
in such a way 
that you can see 
which items are 
most widely 
used. Mention 
the Music Super- 
visors Journal 
and this catalog 
is free. 








Our new cantata for 1931-1932 is 
“George Washington,” two-part, 50c 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio; 
91 7th Ave., New York; 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











For Fresh Inspiration 


IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
c.c. BIRCHARD&CO.~ ~BOSTON 








— NEW — 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SYSTEM 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Special Public School Edition ready 
Sept. Ist. Two volumes, each 
48 pages. Price only 50c. 


Published by 


NICOMEDE MUSIC CO. 
ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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irector 


Ws. C. Mayrartu, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Director 
Raymonp F. Anperson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 


Frank C. Bippre, 1455 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





“NOLKS: I wish! J wish!! I 
WISH!!! Did you ever play 
the little game (all by yourself) 

“wishing in one hand, and catching 
snowflakes with the other,” to see 
which became full the quicker? 

You know “wishing” is apt to be 
very much like riding on a merry-go- 
round. Of course, you may learn to 
stay on the horse, and become accus- 
tomed to the whirling around in a cir- 
cle without growing dizzy, but you 
“don’t get any place.” So with your 
wishing; if you are content to just sit 
and wish and never get up to try and 
bring the wish to fruition, it will re- 
main a wish. Wishing is a wonderful 
exercise, and really necessary to pro- 
gressive accomplishment, but calls for 
actual effort to carry out the idea. 

By the way, I wonder if you and I 
have been wishing along the same line? 
I, however, have been making some 
definite plans to attend the National 
Conference in Cleveland next April. It 
is going to be a great reunion. Beside 
the wonderful idea of celebrating the 
Silver Anniversary of the National, a 
definite plan is being worked out for 
a get-together of the individual Sec- 
tional Conferences. Each Conference 
is to be assigned a certain hotel as 
headquarters, with someone in charge 
at all times. Every member, of course, 
has the privilege of making arrange- 
ments for accommodations at any 
hotel; at the same time, the particular 
hotel assigned to a sectional conference 
will be the home of most of its mem- 
bers during their stay in Cleveland, and 





State Chairmen 


Alabama: J. Jones Stewart, 377 Tuttle Ave., 
Mobile. 

Florida: Ruth Hibbard, 330 W. University 
Ave., DeLand. 

Georgia: To be announced later. 

Kentucky: Price Doyle, College 
Murray. 

Maryland: To be announced later. 

Mississippi: Alice Quarles, 903 31st Ave., 
Meridian. 

North Carolina: H. Grady Miller, 418 W. 
Washington, Greensboro. 

South Carolina: Janette Arterburn, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill. 

Tennessee: E. May Saunders, 3rd Avenue So., 
Murfreesboro. 

Virginia: Eva Taylor Eppes, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg. 

West Virginia: Karl V. Brown, High St., 
Spencer. 


Station, 
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@ most convenient meeting place for 
friends and acquaintances. Then, too, 
we are to have the whole of Thursday 
evening for our Southern Conference 
meeting, and arrangements are already 
under way for this. 

So you see why I am planning and 
looking forward to the week of April 
3 to 8. I know I am going to see a 
lot of my friends, and make some new 
ones—and so are you. 

How about making your nearby as- 
sociates acquainted with the big idea, 
and bringing them along to join in this 
grand get-together jubilee? Commence 
“wishing” right now, and make your 
wish come true. Yours for S. G. M. E. 
(Spreading the Gospel of Music Edu- 
cation.) 

Always, and cordially, 
J. Henry Francis, President. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
October 30, 1931. 


Southern Conference Notes 

OW that it is all settled that we 
are to see each other again in 
Cleveland next April and are going to 
take some of our good material with 
us for the National Chorus and Or- 
chestra, let us think a little about that 
Southern Camp we have all dreamed 
of. With the National Camp well es- 
tablished at Interlochen, Michigan, the 
Eastern Camp at Oakland, Maine (a 
success this season), and, the Western 
Camp at Santa Barbara, California, as- 
sured for next summer, we can at least 
look ahead to the time when we can 

launch a Southern Camp movement. 
Many have expressed their desire for 
a Southern Camp to take care of our 
pupils who cannot attend the National 
Camp. Several sites in the mountains 
of Western North Carolina have been 
offered, and the Chamber of Commerce 
at Asheville has spoken its desire to 
assist when the time seems ripe to 
launch such an organization. Those 
interested have been anxious. that the 
camp, once undertaken, shall become a 
great power for musical development in 
the South. To this end, it has seemed 
wise to go slowly and carefully, for, as 
George Oscar Bowen says of the East- 
ern Camp, “Anyone who has not been 
a first-hand observer at such a place 
cannot realize the tremendous amount 
of detail, great and small, necessary, 
not only to put such a project under 
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way, but to maintain and accelerate the 
momentum when once started.” 

Many cities in the South conduct 
summer schools for instrumental work, 
more or less connected with the music 
departments of the city schools. It is 
believed that members for the Southern 
Camp could be recruited from these 
pupils who have gotten the habit of 
attending summer school, and who 
would welcome such an opportunity. 
The idea of summer camps in the 
mountains of Western North Carolina 
has long been sold to the South, and 

of the finest in the United States 
found there. Hence, it ought not 
difficult to get the parents of our 
ally talented children “music 
» minded.” It would be interesting 
helpful if those of you who have 
convictions on the subject would 
i them in. Perhaps President Fran- 
vill have room on our Southern 
ference program at Cleveland for 
a discussion of it. 

course, we are not advocating a 
mpaign to start a new camp at this 
for obvious reasons! But dreams 

| plans must precede the actuality! 


F. C. B. 
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which exists over our country, do we 
need to give our best and utmost. At 
Cleveland we will gain a larger vision, 
and such help as will aid us to “carry 
on” better than ever before. 

Perhaps some of us need a “jolt.” 

is possible to become too self-satis- 
fied in our local success. The good 
supervisor is never satisfied, for there 
is always room for improvement, even 
among the best. Would it not be a 
good idea to go to Cleveland and see 
if, perchance, we are the ones who need 
a “jolt”? If, on the other hand, we 
find that our work is on a par with 
that demonstrated, what a joy and sat- 
isiaction to try to do even better! 


* * * 


Let us show our colors, and may our 
Southwestern Section have a_ record- 
breaking attendance—not only in the 
support of membership and attendance, 
but in enthusiasm and in spirit, helping 
our leaders to make another National 
Conference that will in turn make us 
stronger and send us back into our 
individual fields as leaders in giving 
that which will make for happier, 
richer, and fuller lives. 

May we see you in Cleveland April 
3rd? 

Remember! You cannot afford to be 
absent! 


J. M.A. 


December, Nineteen Thirty-one 














CURTIS CLASS PIANO COURSE 


ORGANIZE PIANO CLASSES 
in your 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





BEGINNERS BOOK, 75c 


For Young Children 
New Book Just Edited (Art Edition) 


by 
HELEN CURTIS 











Self Explanatory 


New Features 

















All Procedures Definitely Illustrated and Explained 


material used has been tested by Miss Curtis with hundreds 
of pupils under her personal direction. 


| materia the most complete Beginners Book yet offered. All ] 





CURTIS CLASS PIANO BOOKS 


Beginners Book (First and Second Grades) 

Book | (Third Grade and above) 

Book II (Upper Grades and Junior High School) 
Book III (High School) 








Cardboard Keyboards—Music Stands 
For information write to 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 


817 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











LAST CALL for 1931 Conference Yearbook! (See page 77) 














A new “UNIVERSAL SONG” text-book 
“Style in Singing and Song Interpretation” 
by James Woodside 


“It would be a fine thing if every young singer—and some old ones—had it 


all thoroughly memorized and digested.” 
—Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune 


“There is a real need for such a usable, graphic and clarifying exposition of 


these elusive, but none the less vital subjects.” 
—David Mattern, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


"On Approval” Copies Sent on Request 


HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG 


43 West 57th Street . - eo. - New York 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wm Earuart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Text and Reference Books 


ESSENTIALS IN SicHt Srncinc. Nicola 
A. Montani, [C. C. Birchard & Co.] 
Book I. Fundamentals; Book II. 
The Art of Ensemble or A Cappella 
Singing. 


HE work is conceived as a com- 

plete course in Solfeggio that shall 

not take leave of its students until 
they are launched into expert reading 
and singing in the a cappella choir. It 
is exacting if not severe, and in these 
respects, reflects the high and relentless 
demands of the typical ecclesiastical 
music school. The work is not, how- 
ever, devoted to training ecclesiastical 
musicians; but because the modern a 
cappella choir—fortunately for our musi- 
cal virtues !—so frequently returns to old 
modal music and to the free rhythms 
that owe nothing to our later measure- 
block forms, the instructions embrace 
the greater part of those subtle and 
beautiful austerities that gave old music, 
even secular, the glories that distinguish 
it. 

The second volume will probably hold 
greater interest and practical value than 
the first, to our school music teachers, 
because the mechanics of staff notation, 
which are taken up in the first volume, 
are, so far as fundamentals are con- 
cerned, distributed throughout many 
books used in the elementary and junior 
high school years that precede the a 
cappella chorus stage. A strongly ra- 
tional and relentlessly logical plan has, 
moreover, driven the investigations in 
the first book to far academic reaches. 
Thus, as examples, the table of note- 
lengths is extended to include sixty- 
fourth notes, enharmonic relationships 
include far subtleties of pitch, and the 
exercises in rhythms exhaust complexi- 
ties that are drawn from instrumental 
as well as vocal music. Were the pro- 
portions those that are encountered in 
practice, these extreme practices might 
well receive attention; but the logical 
mind, rather than practical needs, has 
directed the course. 

Instructional text is subordinated in 
quantity to musical studies, but what 
text there is, is compact and illumi- 
nating. In Book II, especially, the a 
cappella choir director will find valu- 
able guidance and help; and the studies 
given in this volume, although occa- 
sionally pushed almost to the point of 
theoretical abstraction, form a complete 
course in choral singing that only a 
conductor as erudite and experienced as 
Mr. Montani could construct. A fin- 
ished choir such as his own Palestrina 
Choir would be the inevitable result of 
careful study and practice of this vol- 
ume of Mr Montani’s work— Wut Ear- 
HART. 


KettLepruMs. Percival R. Kirby, M.A., 
F. R. C. M. [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., Agents.] 

The subtitle states: A Book for Com- 
posers, Conductors and Kettle-Drum- 
mers, and the book is dedicated, “To 
the memory of the late Sir Charles 

Villiers Stanford, who first suggested 

that I should write this book.” Im- 
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mediately below this dedication is a 
quotation that gives delectable promise 
to the readers: “J’ll fondle him with 
a club.” (Artemus Ward). 

The text is as thoroughgoing as it is 
genial. I doubt whether an equal fund 
of information and instruction about 
kettledrums and the playing of them 
has ever before been assembled. Some 
of the wisdom included has probably 
never been set down. The author him- 
self hints in his Preface that some of 
the knowledge included is usually left 
to form as the fruit of long experi- 
ence. Possibly kettledrumming has been 
too much like conducting formerly was: 
Not learned but eventually found. 

Every teacher and conductor of pub- 
lic school orchestras will want this en- 
joyable and helpful book, and many 
music loving persons will find pleasure 
in its pages. Being an Oxford Press 
book, it is engagingly gotten up—Wi£ 
EARHART. 


A Suort OuTLINE or Musica History. 
Cuthbert Harris. [The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.] 


The first chapter is entitled From An- 
cient Times up to A. D. 1190. The last 
but one contains the briefest possible 
biographical sketches of modern com- 
posers, ending with Casella. The final 
chapter is on Instruments. The entire 
book contains but sixty pages. Obvi- 
ously so frugal a work cannot be rich 
in flavor, but while details are lacking, 
the author has avoided that other dan- 
ger of word-economy, half-truths that 
misrepresent. Because of this merit, the 
book can be commended to music stu- 
dents who want the gist of musical his- 
tory in quickly available form. It will 
also ‘be a handy book to have about 
the studio. The numerous and well 
chosen musical illustrations, and apt 
words of critical characterization, add 
some aesthetic color to the outline.— 
Witt EarHART. 


ManpricaL Sincinc. Ch. Kennedy Scott. 
[The Oxford University Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., sole agents in U. S.] 


A sterling book, exhaustive in knowl- 
edge and winning in style, that first ap- 
peared in 1907, now is issued in a most 
timely revised ‘edition. It will prove of 
immediate help and inspiration to the 
hundreds who form the growing army 
of a cappella chorus conductors, and 
who, in the United States, at least, are 
just becoming acquainted with the fas- 
cinating rhythmic and stylistic demands 
of madrigals and other old forms. 

The book can hardly be reviewed ade- 
quately in this brief space. It is but 
truth to say that no slightest point nec- 
essary to artistic understanding and 
perfect technical performance of the 
madrigal is overlooked. Moreover, the 
chapters on Voice Production, Vowels, 
Quality of Tone, Articulation and At- 
tack and Finish give counsel that can 
be utilized to advantage in all choral 
singing. Innumerable passages, some 
from madrigals which are in the feper- 
toires of choirs in America, are quoted 


to illustrate the author’s discussions and 
technical directions. The author knows, 
in short, every inch of his ground, and 
communicates his knowledge in a most 
acceptable way. Those who master his 
book will find little elsewhere to add 
to their knowledge about madrigal sing- 
ing, and will be better equipped to do 
any and all choral work, especially in 
unaccompanied forms—Witt Ear# art, 


Music NoTaATION AND TERMINOLOGY, 
Karl W. Gehrkens. [Laidlaw 
Brothers. ] 


This revised edition deserves a hearty 
welcome. Indeed, were the book not 
revised, it should still be heartily re- 
ceived, for no work of the kind that 
can seriously challenge its value has 
come to my notice. Its twenty chap- 
ters, with appendices, contain interest- 
ing and scholarly presentations, not only 
of all facts of notation and terminol- 
ogy, but of the musical and acoustic 
verities that lie back of these symbols. 
For example, an Analysis of Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, the full notation 
of which is printed, constitutes ./p- 
pendix E. A pronouncing Index closes 
this edition as it did the former. A 
Key to Pronunciation, however, is now 
added. Paper, type and binding are cx- 
cellent—Witt EarHarrt. 


Strict AND Free CoUNTERPOINT. Arthur 
Olaf Anderson. [C. C. Birchard & 
Co.] 


The merit of Mr. Anderson’s textbook 
lies in its exclusions. The book con- 
tains only some ninety pages, divided 
into thirty-six chapters, yet it leads the 
student through strict and free counter- 
point, the closing Chapter being Quud- 
ruple Counterpoint, All Orders Cow- 
bined, without vagueness or danger. 

What is suppressed is what the au- 
thor mentions in his Preface as “many 
laws and intricacies of procedure.” 
These usually amount to making all the 
student’s critical observations for him, 
in advance. Good usages, bad usages, 
right and wrong ones, and effective and 
ineffective ones that he will encounter, 
are, in larger books than this, compre- 
hensively surveyed and appraised. Mr. 
Anderson, instead, gives the student 
sufficient instruction to enable him to 
write counterpoint, and trusts him to 
discover better-sounding or poorer- 
sounding usages by keeping critically 
alive as he proceeds. 

There is something to be said for 
either plan. If the student of this book 
is musically keen and experienced, he 
will rejoice in the rapid movement and 
the call it makes on his own musical 
sense. The younger and less musical 
student will need a teacher at hand. 
For either use, it is a good and time 
saving book.—WiLt EARHART. 


Tue Extoguent Baton, Dr. Will Ear- 
hart. [M. Witmark & Sons.] 

As a truly significant contribution to 

the literature of conducting, this book 

ought to be read by every person who 

has anything to do with the art. It 

gets beyond the usual mechanical de- 
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SUPERVISORS 


IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY 
HAVE ACCLAIMED 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


All five grades of this String Library are finding favor among 
Music Supervisors in the High Schools. The first two grades— 
The Primary and the Lower Grades—are quickly being accepted 
as valuable material for the String section of the High School 
Orchestra. Particularly these numbers are being used with con- 
siderable success: 


PRIMARY GRADE LOWER GRADE 


No. 7 The Kathleen Album No. 51 The Edric Album 
No. 8 The Sunflower Album No. 52 The Sheen Album 
No. 9 The Robin Album No. 63 The Lantern Album 
No. 17 The Squirrel Album No. 64 The Curtain Album 


It is possible for every Supervisor interested in string music to 
become familiar with this material. Scores of any of these num- 
bers will be sent on approval. A complete catalogue and them- 
atic booklet are ready for mailing to every Supervisor. Your 
requests are cordially invited. 


ENGLISH MADRIGALS ann CANZONETS 


TRANSCRIBED, SCORED AND EDITED 
by DR. E. H. FELLOWS 


These Madrigals first came into prominence by their introduc- 
tion to the American public by the English Singers. Much credit 
is due to this artistic group of singers for stimulating renewed 
interest in choral singing. The use of English Madrigals in this 
country by choral groups is becoming more widespread. The 
edition selected by these groups, and by the English Singers is 
that of Dr. E. H. Fellows. 


CANZONETS FOR TWO VOICES MADRIGALS FOR THREE VOICES 


Go ye my Canzonets Love Learns by Laughing 

When Lo, By Break of Morning Good Morrow Fair Ladies 

I go before my Darling Though Philomena lost her Love 
Lo, Here Another Love Arise Get Up 

The above Canzonets and Madrigals are by Thomas Morley. 
These are a few selected from the more than 900 Madrigals 
edited by Dr. Fellows. Other composers in this series are Wil- 
bye, Byrd, Weelkes, Gibbons, Bennet, etc. The complete Madri- 
gal catalogue will be sent on request. Selections will be sent on 


approval. 








GALAXY MUSIC CORP. 
2 EAST 46 STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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vices. It deals with such matters as 
phrasing and the “phrase-beat,” elab- 
oration of the stroke and other move- 
ments usually ignored in books, but 
which, after all, are the means whereby 
the conductor expresses nearly every- 
thing except the marking of time. 

The person who reads this little book 
thoughtfully—especially if he would ex- 
periment with the various types of mo- 
tion advocated — would unquestionably 
gain greater insight into the possibilities 
of making the stick talk; which, after 
all, seems to be the purpose in the back 
of the author’s mind. We should be 
especially grateful for having a book 
which places emphasis on the eloquence 
of the stick rather than on the purely 
mechanical phases of time beating. 

The conductor’s task has two im- 
portant phases: First, the mastery of 
the music itself; not only the notes 
and rests, and other outward elements, 
but the mastery of the “inner spirit and 
meaning” as well. He must contrive to 
enter into the music and let it possess 
him, as it were; but granting he can, 
this does not assure his being able to 
conduct it. The second phase consists 
of his ability to objectify, so to speak, 
these elements which are assumed now 
to be within him. In other words, he 
must be able to convey to the performer 
instantaneously and unmistakably his 
conception of the music in all its de- 
tails of effect, meaning, poetic content 
and what not. 

Anyone who has played under a 
truly capable conductor appreciates the 
amount of significant detail that is sug- 
gested in his movements. It would be 
a mistake to rely entirely upon intuitive 
devices in attempting to achieve results 
approximating those just referred to 
unless, indeed, one is a born conductor 
It would seem that many intelligent 
musicians, seriously interested in im- 
proving the technique of their conduct- 
ing, might profit by careful analysis of 
their own movements in relation to 
those of more expert conductors. This 
enlightening book ought to be a tre- 
mendous help to any person bent on 
such an analysis. 

The diagrams are, for the most part, 
excellent, in that they are highly sug- 
gestive of quality of movement and 
modification of direction for special ef- 
fects. Some may disagree with certain 
of the diagrams as, possibly, being con- 
fusing if they are to be followed lit- 
erally, although when considered in the 
light of the text accompanying them, 
they always have a point and truly il- 
lustrate effects possible with the baton. 


Too much conducting is at one ex- 
treme or the other—either purely me- 
chanical time beating, or aimless stick 
waving. It would seem that the chief 
object of Dr. Earhart’s diagrams is to 
suggest the possibility of giving signifi- 
cance to the motions other than the 
time beating ones. The choice of mu- 
sical illustrations is especially happy, 
including examples from both vocal and 
instrumental scores, and being always 
significant and truly illustrative of the 
points under discussion. 


Of course, there are those who be- 
lieve, as has been aptly, if clumsily, 
expressed by a foreigner—“Conducting ? 
You either can it or you can it not.” 
However, it is likely that any serious 
student can achieve some improvement 
over his present status with such help 
as is here available.—Francts FINbLay, 
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Tue Music Hour (Book Four, Book 
Five, Intermediate Teacher’s Book). 
McConathy, Miessner, Birge and Bray 
[Silver Burdett and Co.]. 

The earlier books of this interesting 

and excellent series of texts have been 

reviewed long since. Books Four and 

Five would have received earlier notice 

but for lack of time and space. The 

Teacher’s Book came from the press 

very recently. 

It is satisfying to examine and com- 
ment upon material of which one 
is bound to think well. The physical 
make-up of these books, as to binding, 
paper, type and beautifully colored 
prints, forms a fitting carrier for their 
subject matter. Examination of the 
Fourth Book discovers working centers 
in six-eight, chromatics, two-part songs 
and the unequally divided beat. There 
is also an introduction of the minor 
mode. Book Five reviews these essen- 
tials and carries on with further atten- 
tion to minor, a rich measure of three- 
part songs, and much modulation. 

In both books these technical prob- 
lems are quite natural features of the 
songs in which they appear. Offhand 
I should say that folk music masters 
and modern American composers are 
reprecented about equally. Songs of 
various appeals have been used in wise 
proportion, and they are, quite gener- 
ally, songs of beauty rather than mere 
vehicles for the teaching of technical 
details. Their difficulty seems appropri- 
ate to their place in the series. 

The Teacher’s Book accompanies the 
Third and Fourth Books. It contains 
a detailed statement of the educational 
program underlying the two books; 
outlines and directions for the use of 
each: a list of the four units of corre- 
lating recorded music, which accom- 
pany the material in them, and accom- 
paniments for the songs in each. It is 
significant that of the total 378 pages, 
252 are music. We offer hearty con- 
gratulations on a good job well done. 

—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


StyL_e IN SINGING AND SoNG INTERPRE- 
TATION. James Woodside [Haywood 
Institute of Universal Song]. 

Mr. Woodside properly describes his 

twenty-nine pages as “An Outline of 

Study, in which the essentials of song 

rendition are presented step by step.” 

A Foreword states the elements of 
Vocal Equipment and of Artistry,—and 
the necessity for mental concentration 
by the student. Part One, after de- 
fining style, directs procedure in study 
of rhythm, phrasing, melody, accom- 
paniment and diction, applied specifi- 
cally to the song in hand. In Part Two, 
interpretation is discussed in relation to 
temperament, to visualization of the 
song picture, to discernment of the 
various descriptive means inherent in 
the song’s rhythm, melody and _ har- 
mony, to use of tone qualities, techni- 
cal styles and diction and to significant 
accentuation in use of dynamics, rhyth- 
mic fluctuation and climaxes. Part 
Three has to do with deportment, rep- 
ertoire suggestions and program build- 
ing. 

Knowledge and musicianship, ap- 
proaching that of the author, seem nec- 
essary to the successful use of his plan. 
Even very intelligent and gifted stu- 
dents need persistent and applied direc- 
tion. For these reasons, I expect this 
admirably comprehensive and splendidly 
organized outline to function as an aid 


to teachers rather than students. It 
illuminates musical pathways too sel- 
dom followed.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY, 


Choral Music 
Tue A Cappecca Cuorus. Griffith Jones 
and Max Krone. [M. Witmark & 
Sons. ] 
The appearance of this series is an pe 
of major importance. It may well | 
a very useful step toward sandesdiane 
a graded course in chorus in our high 
schools. The project contemplates a 
graded series of albums of a cappella 
music. This first issue is Volume III 
and is classified Medium to Difficult by 
the editors. 

We have begun at the top in our vig- 
orous reformation of choral singing, 
and the values of a cappella work, as 
a powerful, lovely, and musicianly form 
of musical training and experience, have 
not been established in the elementary 
schools as a foundation for more ma- 
ture high school work, and must con- 
sequently now be projected downwards. 
This sterling book begins the process. 
It is for S. A. B.; and lest the teacher 
jump to the conclusion that this means 
a distortion or degradation of the style, 
I may say that the great majority of 
the compositions were subjected to no 
arranging, but appear as_ originally 
written. It required scholarly knowl- 
edge and wide research to attain such a 
result, and the editors deserve our prais« 
and gratitude. 

There are sixteen pieces in the col- 
lection. Danby, Shield, Bateson, Haydn, 
Morley, Callcott, Mazzinghi, Martini, 
Josquin de Pres, Palestrina, Lotti and 
Bach are the composers, and one Hun 
garian and two Russian folk songs ari 
included. The moods range from the 
Palestrina ecclesiastical to that repre- 
sented in The Tickling Trio by Martini 

The editors cannot make great hast¢ 
in such a project as this—materials must 
be sifted, and must lie fallow, subject 
to repeated critical feeling—but on 
hopes that additional books will be 
speedily forthcoming. We cannot have 
too many of them—at least not until 
an ample graded course that will extend 
throughout six years of high school is 
provided.—WiLL EARHART. 


ProGRaM Cuoruses. Bowen, Cain, 
Goodell, Grant, Osburn, Woods 
{Hall and McCreary Company.] 

This work deserves a more engaging 

and practical format. The contents can 

hardly be said to have been made avail- 
able through this compact, small page 
printing of rather long compositions. 
The compilers and editors, as all of 
us would expect, have done their work 
well. The Classified Index reveals 
pieces for Mixed Chorus; Solo or Uni- 
son (treble) Chorus; Unison Baritones, 
with Male or Mixed Chorus; Mixed 

Voices, Four to Eight Parts, Optional 

a cappella; a goodly group of pieces for 

Mixed Voices, Four Parts, a cappella; 

a large number of songs for Girls’ 

Voices, variously in two, three or four 

parts,.some accompanied and some a 

cappella; a section for Male Voices, 

Four Parts, a cappella; and, of course. 

a number of selections for Mired 

Voices, Four Parts, with Accompani- 

ment. Flute, ’cello, violin, in solos, with 

choral background, or in obbligato parts, 
are sprinkled’ in. Moreover, the music 
is far from being all hackneyed. Many 
old favorites appear, but also many new 
numbers are included, and the arrange- 
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~NEW WORTH WHILE MUSIC 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


By the Distinguished American Composer 
Wituuam H. Woopin 
Carefully Edited and Arranged by Chas. Miller 


A Few Unusual Features of This Collection 


. All string parts carefully phrased and bowed. 
. All double stops practical and easy for young players. 


. Interesting and colorful percussion parts. 
. Meticulous cueing and cross cueing. 
. Carefully calculated page turns. 


. Woodwind and brass passages within limitations of safety. 


7. anes, souenang in large characters on full size concert 
ates. 


8. Every arrangement thoroughly tried out and perfected. 
9. Identical arrangements as recorded by Nat Shilkret and 


Victor Salon Orchestra. 


10. A number of selections have harp, harmonium celesta 


and chime parts at no additional cost. 





Souvenir DE MonTMARTE 
Valse lento in two contrasting movements, Gor- 
geous harmonies and excellent to bring out 
“rubato.” 


In SEVILLE 
A genuine Spanish tango in languid mood, fea- 
turing national percussion instruments. Great 


for rhythm. 


Gypsy Love Sone 
Full of pathos, fire and rhythm. Genuinely 
SyYPsy- 

CuineseE Macic 
Founded on the true Chinese pentachord (five 
diatonic tones), very characteristic, easy to per- 
form and “sure fire” program material. 


PENSEE SENTIMENTALE 
Pure melody and pure part writing. Can be 
used for strings alone. Hauntingly beautiful 


and poignant. 


Small Orchestra—concert size 





Full Orchestra—including Sax. parts—concert size 


VICTOR RECORDS DIRECT FROM US 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


MEDITATION 
A truly inspired composition in a calm mood, 
very “legato.” 


Gypsy WatrTz 
Haunting, passionate, fiery in turn, stimulates 
the imagination. 


Tartar Dance 
Wild, tender, and mysterious. An ideal program 
opener or closer. Instructive as a study in 
contrast. 


Tempe Dance 
Employing the oriental idiom. Impressionistic 
and valuable to establish an East Indian atmos- 
phere. 

Tue Unxnown So.tprer (Lamento) 
Not since Chopin’s funeral march has there been 
anything so inspired and moving. It is elevating 
rather than depressing, and audiences react 
reverently. 


$1.50 ea. 


1.50 ea. 





Tartar DANCE - - - - = 


Porice Parape (March) - - 


Arranged by Mayhew Lake 


Tue Unxnown Soxprer (Lamento) “ 


FOR BAND 


Price $2.00 
“Mayhew Lake “ 2.00 


““ Mayhew Lake ™ 75 
vs “75 





A Great American (March) by Lieut. Chas. Benter 
(Respectfully Dedicated to William H. Woodin) 


Featured by U. S. Army and Navy Service Bands, Goldman and Others. 


YOU MUST GET this excellent new material for your library. 
Your money will be well spent. 


Sample Ist violin or solo Bh cornet parts sent on request. 


MILLER MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. M. New York City 





62 W. 45th St. 
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ments of some of the more familiar 
pieces give them new interest. 

The book contains seventy-eight com- 
positions in two hundred and fifty music 
pages—a generous amount. It is really 
a most useful collection once the com- 
paratively minor difficulty of extracting 
its contents is passed—WuILL EARHART. 


(1) Aprev, Sweet AMARYLLIs. John 
Wilbye (1574-1638). (2) Come, SHEP- 
HERDS, Fottow Me. John Bennet 
(15909). (3) Away, THou SHALT 
Not Love Me! John Wilbye. Edited 
by Herbert Wiseman [C. C. Birchard 
& Co.]. 

These publishers are doing a valuable 

service to our profession by bringing 

certain of the Elizabethan madrigals to 

our attention. There are more than a 

thousand available through the _re- 

searches of Canon Edmund H. Fel- 
lowes. Of these, many are impracti- 
cable for one reason or another, and 
those of us who would like to use them 
may not have access to the thirty-six 
volumes which Canon Fellowes has 
edited, or may not have the hours of 
time necessary for ex xamination and 
choice. This work Mr. Wiseman has 
done for us, and he has chosen wisely 
a number of those best fitted for early 
study in the field. Even so, the choral 
leader who has little or no experience 
in unaccompanied, polyphonic singing 
or conducting, will do well to become 
thoroughly acquainted with each part of 
the madrigals he expects to use before 
giving it to his chorus. He will do 
well, also, to acquaint himself with the 
book, Madrigal Singing, which is re- 
viewed by Dr. Earhart in this issue of 
the JourNAL. Some such help is well 
nigh indispensable, and there is none 


better than this by Kennedy Scott. 


Adieu, Sweet Amaryllis (S.A.T.B.) 
offers a more immediate appeal to the 
singers themselves than most of its 
kind, and retains its charm so that a 
return to it after long absence is pleas- 
ant. It requires a good sense of tonal- 
ity and needs capable tenors, although 
not necessarily high ones. 

Come, Shepherds, Follow Me 
(S.A.T.B.) is typical of Bennet—gay, 
nimble and not too difficult. Its changes 
of rhythm and key are less elusive 
than those of many madrigals, and it 
is a particularly happy choice for early 
effort. 

Away, Thou Shalt Not Love Me! 
(S.S.A.) is one of the few available 
for women’s voices alone. The two 
soprano parts are earal, the alto needs 
a good low G.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


FrivoctA (Humorous Part Songs of 
Moderate Range). Arranged by 
Howard D. McKinney [J. Fischer & 
sro.]. 

These are included in the review col- 

umns, not because they are frivolous, 

but because they are not stupid—at 
least not all of them are stupid. Books 

One and Two (T.T.B.B.) include four 

songs each, mostly shanties and college 

songs. Book Three (S.S.A.) contains 
four songs, including (a) a very good 
arrangement of Johnny Schmoker, 
which one can seldom find when he 
wants it; (b) a clever scherzo arrange- 
ment of Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where 

Have You Been? Book Five (S.A.A.) 

has four songs, the best being All o’ 

God’s Chillun and ’Taint Gwina Rain 

No More. Book Five is a book of 

twenty rounds for equal voices. 

—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 
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Cantatas 


In BETHLEHEM. Richard Kounts. [M. 
Witmark & Sons.] 

This Christmas cantata for three-part 
treble-voice chorus is uncommonly at- 
tractive and worthy. The music is in 
church festival mood and has restraint 
without dullness, and devotion without 
suspended animation. Mr. Kountz’s gifts 
for pure melodic line, grateful voice 
leadings and attainment of effects by 
simple means, have seldom been put to 
better use than in this work. It is not 
at all difficult, and could be well done 
by junior high school pupils; but the 
small effort necessary to master it will 
be more than ordinarily rewarded. 

The cantata consists of seven num- 
bers. The first is a nocturne, Over 
Bethlehem the Stars are Twinkling, for 
solo (or a few voices in unison) and 
a very lovely humming accompaniment 
by.a small chorus. No. 2 is a full chorus 
in chorale style, and the strength and 
beauty of this, as an original chorale, 
are remarkable. Space prevents men- 
tion of all, but merit is pervasive. The 
closing chorus, Now Let the Heavens 
Sing, attains a superb climax well with- 
in the bounds of artistic restraint. 

It is a pity that this Christmas work 
arrived at such a late date for review, 
but competent groups could yet master 
it for this season’s use —WILL EARHART. 


Tue Nativity. Stanley S. Effinger. [M. 
Witmark & Sons.] 

On the cover is printed this statement: 

“The Tableau and Carol service as pre- 

sented annually in Colorado Springs, 

Colorado, is here set forth in detail.” 

The work is admirable. Although 
evidently conceived for adults, junior 
and senior high school groups (mixed 
voices) could sing and stage it very 
effectively, and I can see how, with a 
few inconsiderable adaptations, it might 
be beautifully done by children. 

The music consists of traditional 
carols and the Pastoral Symphony from 
the Messiah, skillfully and effectively 
introduced. Orchestra accompaniment 
is available, but the work is extraordi- 
narily flexible and can be done effec- 
tively on almost any scale, small or 
large —WiItt EARHART. 


HrawatHa’s WeppING Feast. S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. [G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York.] 

A review is unnecessary. This is but 

a word to apprise JourRNAL readers that 

this work, ever glowing with youthful 

life, is now again readily available. A 

serviceable and attractive stiff paper 

cover replaces the old one; otherwise, 
the printing is unchanged —WIuLL Ear- 

HART. 


Operettas 


¥Younc Hanpet or Hanover. Helen 
Boswell and Dorothy Parks. [M. 
Witmark & Sons.] 


The heavens continue to grow lighter. 
More frequently now (although the rate 
is yet not alarming), I find an operetta 
that is not merely more or less objec- 
tionable drivel. 

This operetta in its entirety represents 
a beautiful conception. If the allitera- 
tive title suggests musical comedy, do 
not look at the title. It may even be 
useful, and, like Salvation Army tam- 
bourines, draw some into sacred pre- 
cincts who would otherwise never come 
to worship. 


The. operetta sets forth dramatically 
the early days of the great composer 
up to and including the Water Music 
episode. The music is all by Handel 
himself, except for a few folk songs 
of the ‘period. It is selected with un- 
erring good judgment and taste and 
floats on the dramatic current with most 
engaging effect. 

The general theme of the work would 
be of interest to junior high school pu- 
pils, but perhaps the authors are right 
in suggesting that, since the action cen- 
ters about the period of English His- 
tory and Literature normal to the last 
two high school years, its performance 
by students of those years would be 
appropriate. Indeed, it may be that the 
ideal use of the work would be to use 
it as a joint project of the English and 
Music Departments in a senior high 
school. It has dignity and interest that 
would make it equally acceptable among 
college students. Historical scenes, stich 
as Britton’s stable salon and the London 
coffee house of the day, and numerous 
historical characters, set forth in ac- 
curate historical treatment, give the 
work much more than a musical value, 
great as that is. 

No music teacher who lays claim to 
good musical taste and educational sin- 
cerity should select a high school op- 
eretta without examining this one— 

Witt Earwart. 


Cowpoys AT Piay. G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
[The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.] 


The subtitle is 4 Comedy of the Plains. 
It is an operetta for junior high boys’ 
voices, four parts or unison. 

From the practical standpoint the 
work is well done. Voice ranges and 
movements, dialogue, action and staging 
are all well within the possibilities of 
junior high boys. 

The music is far from being of the 
most inane operetta type, but of course 
contributes little to the musical educa- 
tion or musical ideals of young persons. 
That is not what an operetta is for. 
This one does have music that is well 
written, sincere, and has decidedly more 
than a trace of a wholesome Arthur 
Sullivan or folk song flavor. Neither 
music nor text is rouged, spangled or 
sexy. No feminine character is in- 
cluded, and a wholesome out-of-door 
atmosphere prevails. 

If you must give operettas, and can- 
not make up a play with music, or a 
pageant with music—folk songs of your 
own—give this one. The boys would 
greatly enjoy it; and perhaps in pre- 
paring and staging an operetta, they do 
learn many things that are outside of 
both music and literature, and yet re- 
spectable—WiLL EarHart. 


Choral Octavo 


In 1928, at our first National Bien- 
nial, a visiting Englishman told us in 
no uncertain terms that the quality of 
our choral program material was far 
below standard. There may have been 
those among us who resented it; there 
were certainly those who welcomed the 
honest criticism. The seed was planted; 
buds appeared at the sectional confer- 
ences of the following year and had 
reached a good state of bloom at the 
next Chicago meeting. Today the full 
fruits are coming to harvest. The oc- 
tavo material submitted for review 
during the past three months comes 
from more than a dozen publishing 
houses. There are hardly a dozen of 
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Outstanding School Books for Young 
BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 


Advanced Lessons 
FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CLASS STUDY 


_ _ A series of books to follow F. O. Griffen’s Famous “‘Foundation” 
series, 
By F. O. Griffen 


Foundation to Band Playing 
AN ELEMENTARY METHOD 


For individual and class instruction consisting of 84 exercises and 


easy pieces in 
By F. O. Griffen 
Tuning 

Diagram with 
full explanation 
showing correct 
note for each in- 
strument to play 
with piano. 

Introduction 

A concise ex- 
planation of the 
author’s ideas, so 
they may be better 
understood by the 
teacher, instructor 
and student, 


Advice to the 
Student 


Sixteen Progressive 
Lessons 

Arranged to de- 
beginners 

and_ thor- 

ighly and evenly. 
idiments and a 
complete explana- 
tion of instruction 
ith each part, Il- 
lustrations of core 
rect playing posi- 
tion, diagram charts 
for the wood wind 
instruments, show- 
ing correct and 
practical fingering. 

A Genuine 

Beginner’s 

Band Bock Valuable advice 

(Studies, easy . given to the stu- 
pieces and - — —~— seas dent for the study 
instructions) of his instrument. 
for 16 weeks’ study. No lesson 
harder than the first if the pre- 
ceding 7 has been learned The correct playing position, 
thoroughly. 7 : ; 
Band Teachers, Supervisors with explanation for each instru- 
A fair musician with the help ment, is given. Also comprehensive 
of —— = by bo diagram charts, showing fingering 
can start an ead a ys’ an ” ae ce 
girls’ band (with orchestra parts) of the following instruments: 
to success. 

More than 300,000 copies of this famous work in a short time have 
been put into use by supervisors and band teachers. More copies than 
all other similar books combined. 

A separate bock for each instrument. For individual study or 
ensemble playing. 
Db Piccolo 


cessfully used in 
the Foundation to 
Band Playing. The 
lessons are ar- 
ranged in  pro- 
gressive order. 
In the last part of 
the book are 
enough composi- 
tions of suitable 
variety and grade 
for a good con- 
cert. They consist 
of waltzes, 
marches, seren- 
ades, medleys, 
overtures, etc. A 
really great in- 
structive work for 
school use. Noth- 
ing like it ever 
published. 


Advanced Les- 
sons, Contains 90 
exercises and se- 
lections in 16 pro- 
gressive lessons 
for all band and 
orchestra instru- 
ments, It was 
published in re- 
sponse to innum- 
erable requests 
from supervisors 
and band instruc- 
tors who have had 
marvelous success 
with Foundation 
to Band Play- 


FOUNDATION 


TO BAND PLAYING 


ing. 

Advanced Lessons 
follows the same 
plan of instruction 
which was so suc- 


Advanced Lessons—Although only published a short time thousands 
of copies are now in use by thousands of band teachers and supervisors. 


Like the “Foundation series,” there is a separate book for each 
instrument for individual or ensemble playing. 


Solo Cornet Bb Soprano Saxo- 
(Conductor) phone 

Ist Cornet Eb Alto Saxophone 

2nd Cornet Bb Tenor Saxophone 

3rd Cornet Eb Baritone Saxo- 

Db Flute or Piccolo phone 

Had ae Bb Clari Bb Bass or Bass 

Solo or Is ari- 

Baritone T. C. am — 


2nd Trombone, T. C. 
Ist Trombone, B. C. 
2nd Trombone, B. C. 
3rd Tromb. (Bb 
Bass) B. C. 

Ist Eb Horn (Alto) 
2nd Eb Horn (Alto) 
3rd Eb Horn (Alto) 
4th Eb Horn (Alto) 


Soprano Saxo- Bassoon 


phone 
Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxo- 
phone 
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the cheap and trivial tunes which we 
used to receive by the hundred. There 
are some labored and dull ones, but the 
average is amazingly improved. The 
depression may have made a difference, 
but there is evidence of faith in fewer 
and better songs, and a tendency to 
meet the demand for unaccompanied 
material. 


StumBer SonG (Berceuse). Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff. Arranged by A. As- 
lanoff [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

A very lovely lullaby, with greater va- 

riety than is usual. There are suavely 

moving parts and harmonies, and a 

four-four measure so well written that 

the rock of the cradle is felt beneath. 

Deems Taylor and Kurt Schindler have 

made the words from the poem by 

A. Lermontoff and have fitted the mu- 

sic admirably. The alto reaches a low 

G in several spots, the first soprano 

does not go above G. This should be 

a much used song for junior high 

school girls. 


Steepers WAKE! (From Church Can- 
tata No. 140). Johann Sebastian 
Bach [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

S.A.T.B. This great chorale, of course, 

needs nothing more than the reminder 

that it is here available. Certainly it 
should and could be done by every good 
high school chorus. 


Joun Peer. Old English Hunting Song. 
Arranged by Ralph L. Baldwin [M. 
Witmark & Sons]. 

Ralph Baldwin was listening to college 
glee club men when they talked things 
over. More than one of them has said 
“Why don’t people make arranegments 
for one tenor and two basses?” Here 
is an answer to their prayer. High 
school boys’ glee clubs will be com- 
fortable and their hearers pleased in 
singing of it. The harmony is excel- 
lent, the accompaniment for rehearsal 
only. 


Tue Ancetus (L’Angelus). Breton 
Folk Song. Choral Version by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney [Theodore 
Presser Company]. 

A part-song for women’s voices, S.S.A 
Both French and English words are 
given for this Breton melody, which 
moves from the second soprano to the 
alto and which has always a sensitive 
hummed accompaniment of other 
voices and a slightly elaborated one 
of piano. The humming voices usually 
carry four tones, giving greater rich- 
ness than this register is usually per- 
mitted. It could be done with ex- 
quisite beauty by a small but music 
loving girls’ glee club. 


Here Yet Awnite (From the St. 
Matthew Passion), J. S. Bach [M. 
Witmark & Sons]. 

No comment is needed upon this cho- 

rus for double choir S.A.T.B. other 

than a welcome to it in octavo form.— 

HutpAn JANE KENLEY. 


Att CreaturES Now Are Merry 
Minvep. John Benet [J. Fischer & 
sro. ]. 
ie is another English madrigal! This 
a charming five voiced number 
(SS. A.T.B.) from “The Triumphs of 
Oriana, to 5, and 6, voices composed 
by diures seueral aucthors,” published 
in 1601, not, as our copy misstates, in 
“early 15th Century.” It is possible 
for a good high school chorus, but 
should hardly be among their first at- 
tempts in this style. It has a festive 
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quality, live, brilliant, and more of the 
dramatic than is usual. The editor has 
altered the rhythmic notation in a few 
spots, evidently for ease in reading, 
and his dynamic treatment is not in 
the traditions of the School. Even so, 
we are grateful for its ‘appearance. 


Drink To Me Onty WitH THINE EyYEs. 
Arranged by Paul Bliss [Theodore 
Presser Company]. 

“Soprano, Alto and Bass, with the Mel- 

ody in the Bass,” speaks for itself. I 

am delighted with the simplicity of 

part-writing and accompaniment. The 
score bears a 1928 copyright by The 

John Church Company, assigned to the 

present publisher in 1930. I am certain 

of not having seen it before, and I 

know a dozen junior high school teach- 

ers who will want to use it. 


A CuristMAs ANTHEM (From Heaven 
Above to Earth I Come). Four set- 
tings by J. S. Bach; edited by Albert 
Stoessel [C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 

These four: A mixed four-part stanza, 

a stanza for men’s voices in unison, a 

stanza for women’s voices in unison, 

and a more elaborately harmonized 
four-part finale make a beautiful and 
dignified Christmas anthem possible and 
highly desirable for any high school 
chorus with good standards and habits. 


Hoty, Hoty, Hoty (Sanctus, 1590). 
G. . da Palestrina From Mass 
Aeterna Christi Munera [J. Fischer 
& Bro.]. 

S.A.T.B. a cappella. Here we have an 

example of the polyphonic vocal school 

at its best. It is beautiful, sustained, 
well within the range of young voices 
and short enough for accomplishment 
in a brief time—before discouragement. 


AMERICA (My Country, ’tis of Thee). 
Music by Henry Carey (?) Arranged 
by Geoffrey O’Hara [J. Fischer & 
Bro.]. 

S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. with piano. This 

seems to me an arrangement every high 

school chorus would enjoy tremen- 
dously, and one whose use should 
strengthen their patriotism. — HULDAH 

JANE KENLEY. 


(1) THe CHutpren’s Prayer. Lithu- 
anian Folk Song. (Two-part Chorus, 
S.A.); (2) On THE Brince of 
Avignon. French Folk Song. (Two- 
part Chorus. S.A.); (3) THe Exriy 
Horn. Swedish Folk Song. (Three- 
part Chorus. S.S.A.); (4) O Wnu- 
Low, Wittow. _ English Folk Song. 
(S.A. A.); (5) Dark Eyes. Russian, 
(S.S.A.B.); (6) An Irish War 
Sone. (S.A_T.B.). Settings by Bryce- 
son Treharne [The Boston Music 
Company]. 

These six part-songs are chosen from 

a series of twenty in this sompuees 

new “Choral Treasury of Folk Songs,” 

They are intended for schools, choral 

clubs, community singing and camps, 

The entire series is worthy of exam- 

ination and use. All are marked by 

good vocal and harmonic treatment, 
rhythmic and melodic variety in voice 
parts and excellent art accompaniments, 


O Marta, Virco Pia (As the hart 
pants). E. Parise [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
S.A.T.B. a cappella. A very fine and 
inspiring bit of music intended for 
church use, but beautifully appropriate 
to our immature choirs. There is no 
tone out of range for any young voice, 
the parts are vocally handled, the 
phrasing superior, the tempo and dy- 
namic indications well worked out. 
There are both Latin and English 
texts.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Orchestra 


THE Jotty CoppersMitH (For Orches- 
tra). C. Peter. [Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
This composition, in the present ar- 
rangement, will prove a very effective 
novelty number, with its singing, whis- 
tling, anvils and xylophone. It is also 
effective for orchestra .alone—Lee M. 
LocKHART.. 
TriFtes (An Overture). W. A. Mozart. 
[Carl Fischer, Inc.] 
Trifles (Les Petits Riens) has here been 
rearranged for orchestra by Charles 
Roberts from the original version. The 
number plays three and one-half de- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 





RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





SympHony No. 2, 1x D Major, op. 43. 
Sibelius. Played by Robert Kajanus 
and Symphony Orchestra. [Co- 
lumbia Masterworks Set 149.] 


Sibelius’ seven symphonies are so sel- 
dom heard in this country that our 
knowledge about them has been con- 
fined to printed comments. These com- 
ments have been largely to the effect 
that, especially in his larger pieces, Si- 
belius is intensely the Finn, using freely 
the Finnish folk idiom (especially the 
minor scale with the raised 4th); that 
he usually adheres to classical forms, 
but that his development sections are 
likely to be less interesting than those 
of many composers; that he makes large 
use of typical rhythms, depending on a 
rather constant and sometimes monot- 
onous rhythmic effect for the binding 
element in many movements; that he has 
few of the more modernistic tendencies 


as to harmonic freedom and the like. 

It is good to have this recording of 
the Second Symphony, if for no other 
purpose than to prove the truth of such 
generalizations as these. At times this 
music is very interesting; but at times 
it becomes dull through the over-use 
of a persistent rhythm. The first move- 
ment contains an intriguing example of 
the unusual scale just mentioned, in the 
finest melodic passage which occurs in 
the entire work (second side of the first 
record). 

The reading is undoubtedly an aw- 
thentic one, since the choice of the 
conductor for this recording was made 
by Sibelius himself. Kajanus is music 
director and professor in the University 
of Helsingfors, and has taken his 
orchestra into other European countrics 
on extended concert trips. His playing 
here is virile and at times impassioned ; 
and the recording is fine. 
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Two CHorat Pretuves, Bach. Played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Jascha 
Horenstein, with solo cello played 
by N. Graudan. [Brunswick 90105.] 


The orchestral versions presented here 
are by Schénberg; his splendid scoring 
brings out in a fine way the capabilities 
f the Berlin orchestra, which plays the 
wo works with dignity and effective- 
ness. The recording is good, except 
for the last part of the first side, where 
the enormous climax puts too great a 
cirain on the limitations of the machine 
to volume. 
‘Come, God, Creator, Holy Ghost” 
(<omm, Gott, Schépfer, Heitliger Geist) 
in Bach’s boldly assertive style. In 
contrast is the second number, “Don 
festive Garments, O My _ Soul” 
‘chmiicke dich, O liebe Seele”’), which 
in the quiet and devotional style; in 
this the use of the solo cello, well 
ayed by Mr. Graudan, is particularly 
ffective. 


VERTURE TO IPHIGENIA IN AULIs, Gluck, 
Played by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Richard _ Strauss. [Brunswick 
90110.] 


he chasteness and purity of Gluck’s 
music is nowhere better seen than in 
his overture. And the reading which 
Strauss gives with his splendid orchestra 
s equally chaste, quiet and straightfor- 
ward. This is a beautiful piece beauti- 
fully played and recorded. 


SYMPHONIES No. 1 (1n E Minor) anp 
No. 2 (tn D Major), Sibelius. 
Played by Robert Kajanus and 
Symphony Orchestra. [Columbia 
Masterworks, Sets 151 and 149, re- 
spectively. ] 


Sibelius has been known in America 
largely for his smaller compositions, es- 
pecially piano pieces of the salon type. 
Our knowledge of his larger works has 
been based almost entirely on printed 
statements to the effect that he is in- 
tensely nationalistic and freely uses the 
Finnish idiom (especially the minor 
scale with the raised 4th); that he 
usually adheres to classical forms, but 
that his development sections are likely 
to be less interesting than those of many 
composers; that he makes large use of 
typical rhythms, depending on a rather 
constant and sometimes monotonous 
rhythmic effect for the binding element 
in many movements; that he has few 
o£ the more modernistic tendencies as 
to harmonic freedom and the like. 

It is good to have this beginning of 
an opportunity for thorough acquaint- 
ance with the music itself; and appar- 
ently this is only the beginning, for the 
Finnish government has appropriated a 
considerable amount to make possible 
the recording of the larger works of 
their leading composer. Sibelius him- 
self chose Kajanus as conductor for 
this purpose, and the recordings may 
therefore be accepted as thoroughly au- 
thentic. 

The first of these symphonies, as one 
first listens to it, gives promise of con- 
stantly increasing interest and joy to be 
had as one really learns to know it. The 
music is intense and impassioned, writ- 
ten with a skill and forcefulness which 
are apparent on first hearing. One is 
conscious at times of the influence of 
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Beethoven, at times of that of Franck, 
at times of that of Brahms; but still 
one feels himself at all times in the 
presence of a composer who is always 
himself, who always speaks his own na- 
tive tongue. 

In comparison with the First, the 
Second Symphony is a bit disappoint- 
ing. It is dull at times because of its 
insistence on persistent rhythms. But at 
other times it is really interesting and 
powerful. The finest melodic passage in 
the work contains an intriguing exam- 
ple of the unusual scale mentioned 
above (second side of the first record). 

The recording of both works is 
highly satisfactory. 


SymMPHony IN D Minor. Cesar Franck. 
Played by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. [Vic- 
tor Album M-22.] 


This is a splendid recording of an in- 
teresting version of one of the most 
appealing and popular symphonies ever 
written. Franck wrote only this one 
formal symphony; but it is doubted if 
any symphonic work is more fre- 
quently to be heard in America, in 
France and possibly in other countries. 

The reviewer must confine his brief 
remarks to the interpretation, leaving 
the reader free to seek facts about the 
work elsewhere. He has very recently 
heard performances of this work under 
the batons of Toscanini and Gabrilo- 
witsch; and he is impressed with the 
extent to which a conductor can legiti- 
mately and honestly put the impress of 
his own ideas on the work of the com- 
poser; for under Toscanini and Gabrilo- 
witsch and Stokowski he hears three 
completely different pieces of music! 

In speaking of the Toscanini perform- 
ance, Mr. Olin Downes, the distin- 
guished critic of the New York Times, 
says that “the symphony was some- 
what externalized—the mystical and in- 
trospective Franck became the passion- 
ate rhapsodist, imploring, supplicating, 
at last triumphing in his fate”; he puts 
this to the credit of Toscanini’s “marvel- 
ous formal instinct and impulse toward 
clarity combined with dramatic emo- 
tion.” From this interpretation Sto- 
kowski and Gabrilowitsch differ widely; 
and they differ equally widely from each 
other. Both have “dramatic emotion” 
of their own, but wide differences in 
tempi and more subtle but equally im- 
portant differences in interpretative de- 
tail make their readings quite distinct 
from each other. 

There is probably no living conductor 
who so completely colors his music with 
his own persunality as does Stokowski; 
and rarely, if ever, does he take unwar- 
ranted liberties in doing this. The re- 
sult is, however, that he frequently up- 
sets classic traditions (possibly a de- 
sirable thing to do!) and sometimes 
creates individualistic impressions which 
may be unacceptable to many discrim- 
inating musicians. The listener who 
plays a given set of records over many 
times for his own pleasure may, there- 
fore, find his ears closed to other 
equally justifiable interpretations. An- 
other eminent American conductor, a 
great admirer of Stokowski, recently 
remarked to us: “I sometimes wish 
Stokowski had never made a record- 
ing; everyone learns his interpretation, 
and then when they listen to mine they 
think I am constantly making mistakes 
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or can’t read the music!” (From that 
standpoint, at least, it is fortunate that 
the three principal American phonograph 
companies are frequently duplicating 
each other in their releases!) 

Whether one does or does not com- 
pletely agree with Stokowski’s interpre- 
tation in the present set of records, he 
must be deeply thankful for their ex- 
istence. For the reading is true to the 
spirit of Franck, which is the important 
thing—a decidedly mystical and devo- 
tional and spiritual reading. And the 
recording is well-nigh perfect. 


SYMPHONY No. 6, IN F Mayor (“Pas- 
torale’), Beethoven. Played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
[Victor, Album M-50.]. 


Beethoven was both the last of the great 
classicists and the first of the great ro- 
manticists; and in none of his composi- 
tions does he more forcefully blend his 
classic treatment with those characteris- 
tics which were later emphasized and 
elaborated upon by the writers of the 
romantic school. For in this symphony 
Beethoven approaches real program mu- 
sic; he gives definite labels to the four 
movements, and further titles to at least 
two passages within movements; and he 
quite frankly depicts at least two definite 
phases of nature—the birds, and the 
storm. 

But this is not program music as we 
know the term; for it treats the general 
subject of pastoral nature in general 
terms rather than from the standpoint 
of specific points (with, of course, the 
exceptions just noted). The spirit of 
the whole composition lies in the word 
“feelings” which occurs in two of the 
subtitles. 

Koussevitzky plays the work in fine 
style and with real tenderness as well 
as real force. The recording is a splen- 
did one from all standpoints, and the 
set should be in every phonograph 
library. 


Et Amor Brujo (Love, The Magician), 
De Falla. Played by Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pedro Mo- 
rales. [Columbia Masterworks Set 
108.] 

De Falla wrote this originally as a one- 
act ballet with chorus, the work having 
its first performance in 1915. He later 
re-wrote the more important passages in 
the form of the suite for orchestra as 
recorded here—a group of eleven move- 
ments, some of which are quite short 
and all of which require only six rec- 
ord-sides. 

The music is highly colorful; it con- 
tains many heavily rhythmic passages 
and several melodic passages which are 
in the Spanish idiom; but it also con- 
tains a considerable amount of unna- 
tional material, the effect of which is to 
heighten the charm of the national when 
it appears. The idiom is, of course, a 
distinctly modern one, and the descrip- 
tive passages (such as the bell passage 
in “Midnight”) are realistic in the ex- 
treme. This is quite in keeping with the 
story of the original ballet—the love of 
an Andulasian gipsy girl for a gipsy 
while haunted by the ghost of a dead 
lover, the ghost being laid by a trick 
and all ending happily. 

The name of the orchestra is omitted 
from the record; it is probably an Eng- 


lish group, since Morales has for some 
recent years been active in the propa- 
gation of Spanish music in Great Brit- 
ain, especially by means of the concerts 
arranged and conducted by him. 

The recording is in several respects 
not of the best; but one forgets that in 
listening to the records, because he is 
lost in the joy of the music itself and 
absorbed in its many interesting features. 


MENUET ANTIQUE, Ravel. Played by the 
Orchestra de |’Association des Con- 
certs Lamoureux under the direc- 
tion of Albert Wolff. [Brunswick 
90099. ] 


This is one of Ravel’s earliest works, 
written originally for piano and later 
rewritten for orchestra. It contains 
almost none of the daring which char- 
acterizes his later works; rather, it is 
built on classic lines and made up of 
classic materials. Its chief harmonic in- 
terest arises in the use of the minor 
mode with the flatted seventh. 

It is vivid music, and the playing and 
recording here are tremendously effec- 
tive. 


EcMont Overture, Beethoven. Played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under the direction of Julius 
Priiwer. [Brunswick 90111.] 

Reviewers have literally raved over this 

recording, using up the entire vocabulary 

of superlatives! It is, indeed, a masterly 
piece of work in almost every respect. 

The climaxes are tremendous; both there 

and in the most quiet passages there is 

no clouding, and even small details are 
clearly and easily noted. Only one spot 
mars an otherwise well-nigh perfect 
piece of work—a place near the begin- 

ning of the overture where the tone is a 

bit unsteady. 


SympHony No. 2, 1In D Major, Bee- 
thoven. Played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under the direction 
of Erich Kleiber. [Brunswick, Al- 
bum No. 27.] 


Coming from Beethoven’s first “period,” 
this work follows the style and manner 
of Haydn and Mozart; but it shows a 
breadth of conception and a depth of 
emotional content which cannot be found 
in the Haydn symphonies and which is 
approached by Mozart in only one or 
two of his greatest works. 

The Larghetto (second movement) is 
one of Beethoven’s most poetic and per- 
fect songs for orchestra, a movement 
of transcendent beauty. The brief 
Scherzo (third movement) is gay and 
playful, a foretaste of the composer’s 
later unexcelled compositions in this 
style. 

Kleiber reads the work in an ener- 
getic and at the same time restrained 
fashion. He has his orchestra in splen- 
did control, and the mechanics of re- 
producing are so nicely carried out that 
the album becomes an invaluable one 
in any library of symphonic music. 


Borero, Ravel. Played by Mengelberg 
and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam. [Columbia, 67890-D 
and 67891-D.] 
This composition has recently had enor- 
mous vogue, and it is now recorded by 
the three major phonograph companies. 
The music is almost barbaric in its 
monotonous insistence on a fixed rhythm 
—a rhythm which Mengelberg plays in- 
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sistently through four record-sides, in 
contrast to Koussevitzky’s somewhat 
more varied treatment for Victor. But 
it is this very rhythm and its endless- 
ness, combined with the highly colored 
wanderings of the strange melody itself, 
which makes the music so fascinating. 

Mengelberg builds up a tremendous 
climax, leading to it gradually from the 
very beginning—a climax which taxes 
the capacities of reproduction, but which 
is done here with great effectiveness. 


Tue Seasons (Ballet), Glazounoff. 
Played by a symphony orchestra 
under the direction of the composer. 
{[Columbia, Modern Music Album 
Set 5.] 

The inclusion of this ballet suite in a 
series of recordings of “modern music” 
does not mean that it is modernistic in 
the accepted sense of that term. For 
Glazounoff is spiritually and musically 
akin to Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff rather than to Scriabine and other 
later Russian composers. His music is 
melodious and at times has rather strik- 
ing and brilliant effects; but it is rarely 
profound and it not infrequently is dull 
and banal. 

This work was composed for a ballet 
by Marius Petipa, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. It consists of movements which 
carry the names of the four seasons, 
within each of which there are subdivi- 
sions: Winter (Introduction and four 
variations representing Frost, Ice, Hail 
and Snow), Spring, Summer (Rose 
Dance, Bird Dance, Waltz of the Corn- 
flowers and Poppies, Barcarolle, Varia- 
tion, Coda), and Autumn (Bacchanal, 
Petit Adagio, Finale). In several parts 
there are attempts at realism—attempts 
which are particularly successful in The 
Ice and The Hail of the first movement. 


The unnamed orchestra plays with 
real power and with fine attention to de- 
tail under the hand of the composer. 
The recording is full-toned and clear. 

The Delibes Pas pe Fieurs (Naila) 
is included as the last record of this set, 
played by the Lucerne Kursall Orches- 
tra. A delicate and delightful playing 
of a trifling but popular composition. 


Ruapsopie EspaGno.e, Ravel. Played by 
a symphony orchestra under the di- 
rection of Piero Coppola. [Victor, 
9700 and 9701.] 

This work was written in 1907. It has 
four movements: Prelude a la Nuit, Ma- 
laguena, Habanera, Feria. The scoring 
is for a large orchestra, in which brass 
and woodwind are somewhat supple- 
mented, and to which are added xylo- 
phone, celesta and several percussion 
instruments. 

A four-note figure made of four down- 
ward seconds seems to be the central 
germ of the whole work; it is prominent 
in the Prelude, appears in the Habanera 
and again is prominent in the final move- 
ment. The two middle movements are 
in their typical dance-rhythms. The first 
and fourth movements are utterly free in 
rhythm, as in other particulars. The 
whole work is vivid, with splashing col- 
ors, intriguing movement, fascinating to- 
nal combinations. 

Recorded in France, the pressings re- 
leased in this country are very good 
ones; they are clear-toned and full-toned, 
and especially in the Feria they reach 
great heights. 
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THe Frying DutcHMANn, OVERTURE, 
Wagner. Played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Richard Strauss. [Bruns- 
wick, 90120.] 

This opera is interesting to students of 

Wagner because of the fact that it 

marks a transitional point in his work; 

as he put it himself, “From this mo- 

ment my career began as a poet, and I 

made my farewell to the mere concocter 

of opera plots.” The music of the 

Overture is stormy, depicting not only 

the raging seas which the Flying Dutch- 

man sailed but also the storm of his 
own soul. The mood is relieved, by 
way of contrast, by the introduction of 

Senta’s love-theme and of one of the 

familiar choruses from the body of the 

opera. 

The work is well played, with special 
attention being given to the forceful 
contrasts of the score. The recording 
is splendid, bringing out the various 
tone-colorings in a fine way. 


Ravel, and Feu D’Arrt- 
Played by Maria 
[Brunswick, 


Jeux v’Eau. 
FICE. Debussy. 
Theresa  Brazeau. 
90113.] 


Here are two impressionistic bits, well 
coupled with each other. Feu d’Ar- 
tifice is just what its title indicates — 
fireworks; the label of the record cred- 
its Ravel with this work, but it was 
written by Debussy—second set of 
Preludes, Number 12. Jeux d’Eau car- 
ries a subtitle quoted from Henri de 
Regnier which reads “The Water-God 
laughing at the waters which tickle his 
fancy.” ; 

Both pieces are played rather bril- 
liantly, although Mme. Brazeau stum- 
bles two or three times in the Ravel. 
And in the beginning of this piece her 
exaggerated phrasings are disturbing, 
inasmuch as Ravel shortens his meas- 
ures deliberately, with no indication of 
pauses as here played, but rather with 
a heightened effect of hurried motion. 
The recording of the works is splendid. 





RECESS 


By Mark TIME 





HERE be some musicians we 

could name who would say that 

the following descriptions of what hap- 

pens in Stravinsky’s Petrouchka Ballet 

are as good as the music. They are the 

written reports of the reactions of two 

junior high school students to the 

ballet. 

Marie: 

They fall in love—an organ and a 
monkey are present. 
James: 

(1) Bells ringing. 

(2) Dancers. The music gets faster 

faster and is gayer and gayer. 

(3) One dancer comes out and dances 

herself. 

(4) Every while he gets a_ lonely 

feeling. 

(5) But the dancers cheer him up. 

(6) He keeps on getting lonely feel- 

ings. He feels awful. 

(7) He hears dancing on the street. 

(8) Another lonely feeling. 

(9) The music bursts out fast once 

more. 
(10) He is again gay and cheerful. 
M. T. K. 
am 
Dear Mark Time: 

It is interesting to observe that a 
questionnaire recently sent out by the 
University Association for the Study 
of Calendar Reform, divulges the fact 
that about 90 per cent of the educa- 
tors replying favored calendar revision 
of some kind. Judging by your name 
this is something that comes within the 
jurisdiction of your department. 


I don’t fully grasp the reasons for 
such a change, but there seems to be 
a feeling that we will live longer, be 
happier, make more money, or some- 
thing, if the present somewhat miscel- 
laneous and haphazard assortment of 
months with which we keep track of 
the periods between birthdays, were 
replaced by either twelve or thirteen 
months of exactly the same length. By 
one system, each month would be an 
exact duplicate of the others, so that 
one could use the same calendar page 
month after month. The saving thus 
effected is about the most potent ar- 
gument in favor of the calendar revi- 
sion, so far as I personally am con- 
cerned. You can’t beat time by chang- 
ing the calendar. 


O. E. W. 


[A very Timely comment. Neither 
do we know anything about it, but if 
there can be included in the revision 
some sort of scheme to provide more 
hours between midnight and breakfast 
time for sleeping after we have read 
in bed as long as we want to, we would 
vote for it heartily—Mark.] 


6 
Mark Time, 
Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir: I have been observing the 
Recess antics of various persons (whom 
I suspect to be Conference members, if 
the initialed signatures are authentic), 
and I never would have thought it of 
them. Isn’t it shocking? Some of them 
certainly ought to have to stay after 


school. Yours for a longer Recess. 
B.C L 
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174 Famous Songs and Part-Songs 
for Individuals, Choral Groups 
and Assembly Singing. 

Pep songs, glees, spirituais, oper- 
atic, nonsense, college, school songs, 
carols and hymns. 

Abundant material for every spe- 
cial day of the school year is indexed 
in a helpful calendar. 

Songs in Latin, German, French 
and Spanish. 

Songs that correlate with music 
appreciation, English literature, his- 
tory and languages give this work 
an added value, educational and 
aesthetic. 


Cloth Bound—Octavo Size 


List Price $1.20 
10 or more .90 210 Pages 


Check Coupon for Approval Copy 


Western Distributors 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Whether it is to be a choral, orchestra or band concert, 
operetta or cantata performance, we are equipped to 
help you as thoroughly by mail as if you were to spend 
a day in our store examining music in our complete 
stock of all publishers. 


Music On Approval: If you write, stating clearly the type of per- 
formance you intend to give, the grade and arrangement of music 
you need, we will send a wide selection of the best music that is 
published for your purpose. The coupon below may be used for 
ordering any selection you desire at this time. 


Questions Authoritatively Answered: Any questions relative to 
vour problems regarding selection of material or productions will 
ve gladly answered by our experts. 


Service: You will find our service prompt. Customers we have 
served for years claim it is the quickest and most satisfactory. 


Prices and Discounts: On your quantity orders we allow the best 
discounts, equal to or better than those offered by most publishers. 
When you combine quantity orders further savings are effected. 


Conductors’ and Accompanists’ Copies Gambleized Free! One copy 
is Gambleized free of charge for the Conductor’s use on an order 
of ten or more copies of any Operetta, Cantata, Chorus Collection, 
Band or Orchestra Book. When twenty or more copies are ordered, 
two are hinged without charge, one each for the Conductor and 
Accompanist. 


Orchestra or Band Conductors’ copies for an entire program will 
be Gambleized Free of Charge when the program music is ordered 
from us (in book form on request). 


Gambleized Music: “Gambleizing,” (our term for binding -with the 
Gamble Hinge) has been found so popular that others are attempt- 
ing to imitate the process.—We are constantly rebinding music 
originally bound with these imitations. 


Do Not Be Misled by quotations on “hinged” music. Insist on 
Gambleizing! Gamble Hinge consists of two or more strips of 
gummed cloth sewn together by a loose lock-stitch permitting 
flexibility. No threads are removed from Gamble Hinge, it is not 
weakened—therefore it is guaranteed to last the life of the music! 


Check Coupon for Descriptive Circular 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


THE HOME OF HINGED MUSIC 
228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


APPROVAL ORDER COUPON 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
228 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Please send on approval for 30 days the following selection (described) 
and items checked below. 


(0 Send Free Descriptive Gamble Hinge Circular. 
(0 Send Approval Copy “Songs for School Year.” 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





MPRESSIONS of Friday — 
noon at the Symphony. .. . 
Going in crowds of women 
shoving each other for a last look in 
the mirror ... . the players drift into 
place, some in formal afternoon togs, 
others carelessly in business suits 
(after all, it is their business — 
and sometimes sounds that way!) 
. .. . the house fills quickly at 
last, marcelled heads bowing to friends 
in radius of a half dozen rows 
(lovely wave today, my dear!) . 
the conductor steps briskly to his stand, 
with middling-to-warm applause from 
the audience strains of Haydn 
pour calm beauty o’er our fretted 
souls; we are lost in music of another 
day .... spell breaks to admit late- 
comers between largo and minuetto 
. we curse (softly, we hope) 
Finally intermission women 
with handsomest clothes wander out, 
also men whose legs are _ stiffening 
from short seats and two helpings of 
Haydn .... Everybody clambers into 
seats again, smelling of cigarettes... . 
Ah! some Rachmaninoff! this 
is good... . it proves better than good, 
it is gorgeous .. . . we feel ready for 
heroic deed and gallant gesture , 
conductor pauses before finale to let 
out those who always leave before 
things end . . . . we curse again (less 
softly) . finale brings exaltation 
and high joy . charming lady on 
right begins rouging lips and putting 
on Eugenie hat before Rachmaninoff is 
ready someone behind drops 
— | fur coat on our well-combed 
head .... we murmur “quite all right” 
. our hair now resembles English 
sheep dog .... we go to lobby 
hunt for vacant mirror... . there isn’t 
any .... girl with thin legs saying 
“didn’t that last one make you simply 
crazy?” . . . no, but the audience 
almost did middle-aged, -tired- 
looking devotee, “wouldn’t you think 
he’d be exhausted? Wouldn’t you think 
they all would? Wasn’t the Haydn 
lovely, so different?” ‘ 
Emerge into open air 
it was a splendid concert. 


. Ff 


Following two years abroad, Mme. 
Ethel Leginska, pianist and conductor, 
returns to America to conduct Charles 
L. Wagner’s opéra comique perform- 
ances, which open with Boccaccio in 
New York this season. 


+ Ff 


Europe is about to witness the pro- 
duction of a music drama built by Ig- 
nacy Lilien, a young Polish composer, 
on a one-act play of George Bernard 
Shaw’s, “Great Catherine.” 


+ f 


“Could Richard Wagner Have Passed 
a Mus. Bac. Examination?” reads a 
heading in the October Etude. As a 
taste of what follows, we quote one 
sentence: “A great college president 
recently stated, ‘It’s lucky that I do 
not have to pass the Senior examina- 
tions this year, because I should cer- 
tainly fail.” Just so, just so. 
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’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: 
He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 
—GEORGE ELIOT. 


+ f 


Farewell to Thomas Alva Edison, 
transformer of the world, now himself 
transformed! 

¢ tf 


It appears that German music teach- 
ers are fighting lustily against threat- 
ened competition in the public schools. 
A recent Musical Courier is responsible 
for this rather surprising information: 
News from Pyrmont, Germany, tells of 
a siege being on, with Arnold Ebel 
as chief protagonist for the private in- 
struction side. School instruction has 
for its advocate Prof. Leo Kestenburg, 
musical expert of the Prussian Minis- 
try of Education. He is responsible 
for reorganization and development of 
musical education in public and_ sec- 
ondary schools since the war, and is a 
professor at the Berlin Hochschule and 
also at Berlin University. “This new 
idea of fostering ‘community music’ 
was met by open hostility on the part 
of the private teachers, who fear that 
what little has been left to them in 
these days of mechanization will be en- 


tirely lost.” 
¢ f 


Just a word or two anent the Pres- 
ent period of, shall we say, “hard 
times” (The old-fashioned term used 
previously to designate something 
caused by the Democrats suits us bet- 
ter than its Republican synonym, “de- 
pression”): We call your attention to 
a few sentiments voiced by the editor 
of School Executives Magazine (Oc- 
tober) : 

“Wise school men are taking the op- 
portunity offered to consolidate the 
educational gains made during the past 
decade without making any disturbing 
efforts to push out in various endeav- 
ors. ... There is no cause of gloom, 
no reason for disillusionment, but in 
the words of the old camp meeting 
song: 


Chilluns, keep in de middle ob de road 
Don’ turn to de right 
Don’ turn to the left 

But keep in de middle ob de road. 


+ f 


Prof. Leo Lewis of Tufts College in 
the September-October issue of School 
Music: “In the fine arts we have, more 
cogently than elsewhere, a power that 
can produce practical morality; in 
music especially, because it is infinitely 
portable, and has recently become in- 
finitely transmissible. The youngster 
(or even the not yet fully corrupted 
adult) who gets a few engrossing 
thrills from a few great masterpieces, 
senses a power which he does not un- 
derstand, which he nevertheless recog- 
nizes as certainly and vitally real, and 
which he _ therefore respects. He 
further, by comparison, recognizes this 


power as beneficent; not debilitating, 
not blighting of self or of others, 
Properly nourished, the art-sensibility 
can become the best practical basis of 
practical morality.” 


+ ft 


Have you read “School Room 
Music—Then and Now,” by Edward B. 
Birge, in The Musician of October 
date? This issue also carries an article 
on the subject of “Treatment of Speech 
Disorders,” by Ian McIntyre—a some- 
what unusual theme, likely to interest 
those who encounter baffling vocal de- 
fects in the course of their teaching. 


¢ f 


Richard Kountz, in Musical America, 
reviewing “The Psychology of School 
Music,” by James Mursell and Mat cile 
Glenn, pronounces it a work “of un- 
questionable importance to educators 
and musicians alike.” 


¢ Ff 


Cupid has been doing a lively busi- 
ness amid stars of the te firma- 
ment. Mary McCormic becomes Prin- 
cess M’dvani, succeeding to the title 
lately renounced by Pola Negri; Grace 
Moore weds Spanish film actor (and a 
handsome pair they are!); Hilda 
Burke, soprano, weds Desiré Defrere, 
baritone; Mary Lewis, one-time wife 
of Michael Bohnen, now marries Stand- 
ard Oil magnate; Florence Easton is 
bride of New York banker and broker: 
and lately, in Paris, Richard Hageman 
takes Eleanore Rogers to wife... . Up 
to time of going to press, Mary Garden 
had not succumbed. 


Speaking of la Garden, Leonard 
Liebling opines that “The world is so 
thoughtless. It marvels at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s lack of clothes and forgets all 
about Mary Garden in Thais.” (Not an 
advertisement. ) 


+ f 


Truly the old order changeth. Otto 
H. Kahn resigns as president of th« 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


+ f 


According to Professor Shaw of 

New York, all whistling persons are 

he voice from the other 

room calls out, “How does he call his 
dog—with a bugle?” 


+ f 


It is now open season for opera. 
There are the usual velvets and sables, 
diamonds and chiffons, backs (dimpled 
and otherwise) frankly (but of course 
modestly!) exposed, etc., etc., etc. 
And, oh yes! there is the music, to be 
sure—singers, orchestra, and all that. 
One does adore the opera. 


+ ¢f 


Peter W. Dykema speaks to us from 
the pages of a late October Musical 
Courier, his subject being “An Awak- 
ened America is Demanding Better 
Music Teachers.” . On an adjacent 
page, John Philip Sousa states that, in 
his opinion, the instrumental movement 
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MUSIC NEEDS 


YON & HEALY represents to the busy music teacher and supervisor a 
veritable clearing house for music materials, ideas and methods. Here 
beneath one roof, you may pleasantly peruse new and standard music and 
publications; inspect instruments from a Rhythm Band outfit to a complete 
brass band equipment for High Schools and from a tiny colored piano to 
a glorious-voiced Steinway. . . . Mail orders are given immediate atten- 
tion. Shop in the one leading music store and save time and money. 


Order Your Music for the 


Washington Bicentennial 


OW while Christmas and New Year 

programs are being planned and re- 
hearsed, it is none too early to give 
thought to the part your pupils will have 
in the great WASHINGTON BICENTEN- 
NIAL celebration which will occur 
throughout the coming year. Lyon & 


Has Your School 
Sound- Motion Picture 
Equipment? 

This is conceded to be one of the finest 
forms of educational equipment today. 
Write for complete details explaining 
how easily your school may earn the 
latest type of Sound-Motion Picture ma- 
chine. You may also secure a free copy 
of the illustrated booklet “The Theater 

in a Suitcase.” 


Healy has a carefully-chosen selection of 
pieces covering this phase of patriotic 
music. Upon request, we shall be 
pleased to send samples to you on ap- 
proval. Choose the numbers you want 
and return the balance. 
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Cantatas....... Receee 
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_— Avenue at Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Color--Dash 
Brilliance 





Reich 
* Ke 
Here’s ‘How to 
LE Add Them to 
Your Orchestra 


If such world-renowned orchestras 
as the New York Philharmonic, Chi- 
cago Symphony and Philadelphia 
Symphony use percussion instruments 
to add color and spirit to their tone 
pictures—isn’t it a good indication 
that your orchestra will also profit by 
their use? 

Cathedral Chimes, Orchestra Bells, 
Xylophones and Vibra-Harps add dis- 
tinction to any musical organization; 
and it is the distinctive orchestra that 
wins the prizes and deserves the ap- 
plause of the audience. 

Easiest to play, these instruments 
provide an immediate place for “extra 
musicians.’ Write today for interest- 
ing information, 


J. C. DEAGAN, 


4078 Deagan Building 





INC. 


CHICAGO 
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Every Music Supervisor should read 
the series of Feature Articles in 
"MUSICAL AMERICA" by 

a WILL EARHART [issue November 
10 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN [issue 
December 10) 

and others to follow this Winter. 
For Sale Everywhere or by Special 
Subscription Offer at $2 a year, 
(instead of $3), on receipt of this 
ad by 

MUSICAL AMERICA, Steinway Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
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JOVEY of this 
JOURNAL 
IAM {BERT STUDIOS 


; MODERN N ADVERTISING ART 
a8 LITTLE BLDG. BOSTON,MASS. 
for your con- 


On Page 78 venience in 


paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 


The National Favorite 


FOR _ INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
C.cC.BIRCHARD & CO. ~ ~BOSTON 
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in the public schools is the most sig- 
nificant musical development in Amer- 
ica, paying lavish tribute to the work 
of the National Band and Orchestra 
Camp at Interlochen “Music in 
the Air,” by Osbourne McConathy oc- 
cupies considerable space, also, in the 
same issue. 
+ 


Music Clubs Magazine for September- 
October, delights the eye with new and 
attractive cover design and new dress 
throughout. In its new form, the mag- 
azine includes Music and Religious Ed- 
ucation and The Junior Bulletin. Con- 
gratulations to the managing editor, 
Mrs. Paul J. Weaver, who is well 
known to JouRNAL readers as_ the 
former business manager of this maga- 


zine. 
¢ tf 


You will find some worth while read- 
ing in Daniel Gregory Mason’s book 
Tune in America, recently released by 
Arthur A. Knopf, N. Y. This book 
contains, among other essays, Dr. Ma- 
son’s article on “Our Musical Adoles- 
cence,” first published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine and answered in the JourNaL by 
Dr. Maddy. In the volume, Dr. Mason 
comments on Dr. Maddy’s answer at 
some length and with apparent under- 


standing. 
¢ ¢t 


The coming George Washington Bi- 
centennial Celebration is bringing forth 
a considerable crop of music and other 
publications. 

Of the compositions for which the 
United States Commission is directly 
responsible, interest centers in John 
Alden Carpenter’s Song of His Chil- 
dren, for chorus with accompaniment 
of small or large orchestra. Mr. Car- 
penter states that this composition is 
conceived primarily for unchanged 
voices, but will also be arranged for 
male voices. The orchestration will be 
within the scope of the average school 
orchestra, with cued notes for use in 
large orchestras of advanced grade. 
This work, the Gossiper is told, is being 
published by G. Schirmer, Inc., and 
will be off the press late in December 
or early in January. Other publica- 
tions issued (or to be issued) by the 
Commission, or under its authority, 
were mentioned in John Tasker How- 
ard’s illuminating article in the Octo- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL. 


+ 


Another of the inspirations for which 
the Commission is responsible, accord- 
ing to Mr. Howard’s article, is com- 
mented on by a distinguished Confer- 
ence member in a letter which recently 
reached the Gossiper. The milder por- 
tion of the remarks is here printed: 

A well known poet came to me recently 
with extreme indignation over the little more 
than doggerel text of the supposed or alleged 
national song in praise of Washington writ- 
ten by the popular entertainer, George M. 
Cohan. When I read the lyric(?) I was 
frankly astounded. A million copies are to be 
printed and distributed over this fair land of 
ours. I am equally astonished that no pro- 
test has yet arisen from either some of our 
musical journals or music supervisors, for we 
are given to understand that our rising genera- 
tion will be drilled in this masterpiece by the 
famous “composer” of Over There. I have not 
seen the music which is doubtless on the same 
high level. 

We hope the situation is not as seri- 
ous as our friend fears! We have al- 


ready alluded to the fact that many pub- 
lishers are issuing music prepared espe- 
cially for the Washington Celebration. 
The publications are of wide variety, 
and varying musical merit, ranging 
from the popular and recreational type 
to compositions in more serious form. 


. 


On a recent visit to Eastern parts, 
the Gossiper was permitted an advance 
peek at a number of music and text 
prints, as well as manuscripts in prepa- 
ration. Unquestionably, we are moving 
forward, and there is every evidence 
that our friends the publishers intend 
to keep pace, and even anticipate the 
advances. Hard times and tax cuts to 
the contrary, notwithstanding, how can 
one be downhearted in regard to the 
future of music education in the face 
of the faith and optimism which are 
so certainly reflected by the character, 
quality and number of publication re- 
leases now being made, and in prospect? 


? = 


Supervisors will find special interest 
in The Music That Washington Knew, 
to be released by the Oliver Ditson 
Company about the time this issue of 
the JouRNAL goes to press. At the risk 
of being blue penciled by the editors 
for encroaching on the domain of Dr. 
Earhart’s valuable, and always interest- 
ing, review department, the Gossiper 
mentions this book here because of its 
timeliness and unusual worth. Besides 
“the music that Washington knew’— 
some thirty authentic numbers—there is 
an historical sketch by William Arms 
Fisher, who, through years of indi- 
vidual research, has obtained an intimate 
knowledge of the history of music in 
our country. The music includes songs, 
dance pieces, instrumental marches, 
opera songs, etc..—more than ample for 
a full evening’s program of large variety 
and fascinating historical interest. Or- 
chestra scores are available for all of 
the pieces, and three Washington 
marches are published separately for 


band. 
¢ ¢t 


The first piece dedicated to the cele- 
bration to fall on the ears of this writer 
was a posthumous march by E. E. Bag- 
ley, composer of “National Emblem.” 
[Father of His Country—band orches- 
tra and chorus (SAB or SSA), Walter 
Jacobs, Inc., Boston.] The playing and 
singing of this martial music by com- 
bined instrumental and vocal forces 
numbering several hundred, gives a 
genuine thrill whether or not one is in- 
clined to favor “vocalized” marches of 
the conventional type. 


+ ft 


Advertisement from a Pennsylvania 
paper, discovered by The Literary Di- 
gest (“Slips that Pass in the Night”): 

“Musical Rivals—Obtain the best 
violin class instruction from a master 
of proven ability. Don’t buy a cat in a 
bag. Listen to me and my pupils from 
WOCL.” 
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ing This Book has been designed! 


“EVERYBODY SING” VEGA INSTRUMENTS 
The big event in community |! PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART 


sings. Here's a wealth of new 
ee © ee eee oF in Successful School Bands 
erial. 





If your pupils like to play, and 
if you give them the proper in- 


Mr. Kenneth Clark, compiler of this . : 
collection had you foremost in mind struction they can develop into 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS a real "prize-winning" band. 
and this assortment is offered: And they will like to play if 
Choral Favorites Songs for Mixed Voices they are using VEGA or 


Cowboy Songs Hymns and Carols 
Mountain Ballads Unison Singing ODELL Band Instruments. They 
Negro Spirituals Male Choruses are truer toned, easier playing, 


Sailors Chanteys Play Songs and Rounds Ss c 
and snappier in appearance. 


PS ae The youngsters will enjoy play- e 


uch of this material has been unavailable up to now and in ing the same make of instru- 


{dition many valuable copyrights are included. Buy from 
ur local dealer—Liberal Discount in Quantities. ment that so many prominent The VEGA Co. 
151 Columbus Ave. 


+ professionals use. You'll see gocron MASS. 


nd don't forget the great song sheet value with words only the big advantages of VEGA a 


f 55 Famous Favorites at 2c a copy, $1.50 per 100. - : ' 
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Conference Yearbook for1931 


lightful minutes. While it cannot. be 
classed with Figaro and several other 
Mozart overtures, it nevertheless is very 
leasant. T av h ill . ° ° ‘ 
ey gg ~ Peg a To supply members who did not place pré-publication 
M. LockHarr. orders for the 1931 volume of the YEARBOOK, a limited 


Movern ScHoot Grapep ORCHESTRA number of copies will be held in reserve for a reasonable 


Books, Vor. III. Selected and ar- . ied ° ° 
ranged ty Ches. Roberts, [Carl length of time. Price $1.75 postpaid. [Price to non- 


Fischer, Inc.] members, $2.50. | 


Mr. Roberts has made a fine selection 
: pieces for - oe we - the 
Modern School raded Orchestra 
Books. Advanced orchestras, as well Member’s Requisition for 1931 Yearbook 
as those of intermediate ability, might 
profitably use this volume. Historical 
notes and descriptive matter given about 
each number will prove interesting and 








Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
valuable. 


[he only criticism that occurs - the Ship to me at the address below one copy of the 1931 Conference Yearbook 
writer is that the pieces, although fine, for which I enclose the member’s price of $1.75. . 
as previously stated, are to be found 
in many albums of like grade—Lee M. 


LocKHART. 
Signature and 


. Mail 
Violoncello Solo py oo 
l'trty GraADED MELODIES FOR THE VIO- 
LONCELLO (Piano Accompaniment). 
John Craig Kelley. [Oliver Ditson 
Company, Inc.] 
Mr. Kelley presents fifty short pieces 
for ’cello with piano accompaniment. 
About half are original, the others be- 
ing arrangements of well known mel- [OVER] 
odies or folk tunes. The pieces are 
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well graded, beginning with extremely 
easy tunes and ending without having 
gone beyond the easier folk tunes. Some 
of the latter use the positions, but not 
without some instruction as to their use. 
The volume is not designed for use 
without a separate instruction book, but 
is so well graded that it can almost 
be so used—Lee M. Lockuanrt. 


Viola Solo 
Tae Viota PLAyer’s Repertory. Har- 
old Ryder Harvey. [Oliver Ditson 
Company, Inc.] 
At last we have a volume of moder- 
ately easy pieces for viola with accom- 
paniment on piano. It should encour- 
age our young school violists, and for 
this reason warrants a place in the 
working library of every school.—LeEe 
M. LockHankrrt. 


Band 
THE FittmMore Seconp Reaper BAND 
Book. Leon V. Metcalf. [Fill- 


more Music House.] 
Designed to follow The Transition Band 
Book by the same author, the Second 
Reader Band Book promises to give 
the grade of music necessary to bring 
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about necessary progress. A band may 
attack the Second Reader after three or 
four months’ daily training, or six 
months of less than daily teaching. The 
book is perhaps less musical than Met- 
calf’s Folktune Band Book, but it has 
many good points. Technical problems 
are very logically and progressively 
worked out.—Lee M. LocKHart. 


Piano 


Sonc Carco. Bob, Ted and Guy 

[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 

The Song Cargo is a book of twenty- 
one songs “for children to play and 
sing.” The songs were made and 
illustrated by Mr. Guy Maier’s five and 
six-year-old sons, “not without prod- 
ding,” while Mr. Maier himself supplied 
the accompaniments. In each case the 
song is printed simply so little begin- 
ners can play it, while on the opposite 
page it is written “with an accompani- 
ment such as older children, teachers 
and pupils prefer.” 

We have been convinced for some 
time that children sing with more nat- 
ural feeling the songs which they and 
their associates have made, learning 
many facts of notation easily in the 
process of setting down these loved 
tunes. This, then, should prove a wel- 
come collection to boys and girls and, 
—. motivate much studv. 

Mr. Maier insists Bob and Ted are 
only average children responding to the 
stimulation of their creative impulses, 
Lest you turn away with the helpless 
feeling of an average teacher in the 
presence of an artist, let me add that 
numberless conscientious teachers and 
parents without Mr. Maier’s gift are 
successfully encouraging children’s cre- 
ations. 

It is quite possible that as this type 
of study increases in the world, the 
confused acceptance of anything which 
is written in a book may decline, and 
a more discriminating evaluation of 
what is written in a book develop 
among us.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Ma ler 


Ye CuristMAs Prano Boox. Mary Ba- 
con Mason [Oliver Ditson Co. Inc.]. 


The author has concluded from long 
experience that “more is to be gained, 
both in interest and results, from play- 
ing a great many simply arranged car- 
ols, than in battling with one or two 
numbers which contain the usual dif- 
ficulties.” She has arranged these 
melodies with a counter melody and 
occasional chord, carefully avoiding 
intervals over a seventh to bring them 
within the capabilities of small hands. 
The numbers are well phrased and 
carefully fingered. 

Aside from their pianistic value and 
seasonal interest, the collection con- 
tains thirty-four of the loveliest carols 
which every child should know. The 
words, with some exceptions, are fa- 
miliar ones. These exceptions will 
disappoint one with wide experience, 
however, as they replace particularly 
beautiful translations from traditional 
sources.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Miscellaneous 
Ovp Times Witu New RuyMes, Fran- 
ces E. Jacobs [Oliver Ditson Co. 


Inc.]. 
This is a collection of eighty-one folk 
tunes with rhymes “improvised at the 
piano (with no consideration of liter- 
ary merit). Invariably the addition of 
words proved helpful in memorizing 
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the tune or clarifying rhythmic diffi- 
culties.” 

It is a question in the reviewer's 
mind whether or not the lack of liter- 
ary merit is a severe handicap in a 
publication. A rhyme which passes in 
the classroom because of improvisation 
at need has little value in black and 
white in printed form. The intention 
was, of course, to use a syllable for 
every sound, but the device results in 
disaster in some instances and cute 
lines in others, lines lacking the poetic 
quality of childhood. Children do love 
lovely things, as well as funny ones. 

The harmonizations are, on the con- 
trary, simple but complete and pleasing, 
quite within children’s capacity —suUSAN 
T NFIELD. 


Masuat or Moputation. Preston Ware 
rem. [Theodore Presser Co.] 
This modest little book may be of help, 
as the author suggests in his Foreword, 
to the composer, the organist, the pro- 
fessional accompanist, the arranger, and 
the student “who aspires to professional 
activities.” Not that it presents these, 
or wishes to present them, with a stock 
of :eady-made modulations. Rather the 
living connective tissues which can be 


used to join keys are here again ana- 
lyzed, are brought into a compact re- 
sume, and are made clear by constant 
and copious illustrations. It is a re- 
liable pocket summary of modulatory 


procedures —WILL EARHART. 





HEADQUARTERS NOTES 
(See also the following page) 





Yearbook. The edition of the 1931 
Yearbook is limited. If you want a 
copy, send in your order at once lest 
you be disappointed. $1.75 to Confer- 
ence members; $2.50 to non-members. 


A 


Important. Bear in mind and im- 
press upon all prospective members 
that dues for 1932 must be paid in 
order to secure special reduced rail- 
road rate ee 4 


Thank you! Several hundred mem- 
bers have complied with our request 
for address changes and corrections, 
printed in this column last month. If 
you have not already done so, please 
check the address on the wrapper 
which contained this magazine, or on 
any other mailing you receive from the 
Conference office, and notify us 
promptly of — 


National Chorus and Orchestra 
Committee: Representatives of this 
committee met in the Conference office 
October 10, and considered arrange- 
ments which are announced elsewhere 
in this issue of a” ene 


National School Band and Orchestra 
Association. A committee from this 
organization met with members of the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs in 
the Conference office on October 9, 
to discuss rules and other matters per- 
taining to national contests. Present: 
Oscar W. Anderson, A. A. Harding, 
A. P. Lesinsky, A. R. McAllister, Jo- 
seph E. Maddy, William W. Norton, 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, M. W. Rosen- 
barger, Robert L. Shepherd, H. C. 
Wegner. 
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Alexandre Selmer 


— Selme 


(Signed) 


Let These Masters Help Improve 


Your Reed Section 


a ) apes of these artists is conceded to be an authority on 
fs his instrument. The information contained in each 


booklet is equal to Ten Private Lessons! 


You will like these free booklets so well that you will want to place 
one in the hands of every one of your reed and flute players. 

Please indicate how many of each you need. No cost—no 
obligation—really instructive—from 16 to 32 pages each booklet. 


“You'll Play Better With a Selmer” 


American Branch, H. Selmer (Paris) 


19A7 Selmer Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


You may send me, without obligation 

__“Instructive Talks to Clarinetists” By Alexandre Selmer 
___“Instructive Talks to Saxophonists” By Andy Sannella 
__“Instructive Talks to Flutists” By Ellis McDiarmid 
___“Easiest and Best Positions for Playing Saxophone” 


By Merle Johnston 
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(Address) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 

ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Music Supervisors Journal published 5 times 
during school year at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1931. 


State of Illinois ( __ 
County of trols ba, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
C. V. Buttelman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the Music Supervisors 
Journal and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Music Supervisors National Confer- 

ence, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Business Manager, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Music Supervisors National Conference. Execu- 
tive Committee: Russell V. Morgan, Presi- 
dent, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; Max T. 
Krone, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank A. Beach, 
Emporia, Kan.; Ada Bicking, Lansing, Mich.; 
Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, associatiot, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. ButTetMan 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1931. 

[sav] A. P. Totten, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 12, 1935.) 
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HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 


(See additional notes on preceding page) 





ROWTH,. Membership totals 
for the United Conferences in 
1931 showed an increase of 39 
per cent over the total membership for 


the preceding Sectional Conference 
year (1929). A similar record for the 


National half of the current biennial 
term is the goal of the state chairmen 
who, with the Sectional and National 
officers have planned a nation wide 
drive for new members, to begin about 
the time you are reading this para- 
graph. A 


What You Can Do to Help. First 
and simplest, pay your own dues early. 
This will be appreciated by your treas- 
urer, as it will help to reduce the 
“peak” load later on, when new mem- 
berships will be pouring in. Further- 
more, every membership fee sent in 
voluntarily before December 15 sim- 
plifies the work of your Conference of- 
fice, and reduces the overhead cost— 
bookkeeping, mailing bills for dues, 
etc. 

You can help by volunteering your 
services to your state membership com- 
mittee. Make it a point to secure at 
least one new member from your com- 
munity (a membership application card 
has been’sent to you for this purpose); 
send to the Conference office direct, a 
list of all persons in your town or 
community who are eligible for Con- 
ference membership, together with 
correct addresses; talk about the Con- 
ference when you get a chance; see that 
your local newspapers carry the story 
of the Silver Anniversary Meeting at 
Cleveland (press releases will be fur- 
nished upon request). 


+ 


100 Per Cent Cicero. Congratula- 
tions to Cicero, Illinois—the first city 
to show in the 100 per cent Confer- 
ence enrollment column for 1932! 
What city will be next on the list? 


A 


Grand Rapids! Before we go to 
press Grand Rapids answers our ques- 
tion by sending in the membership fees 
for thirty-seven people—the entire mu- 
sic department force. Haydn Morgan, 
head of the music department of 
Grand Rapids is also state chairman 
for Michigan, and he apparently be- 
lieves in setting a good example—and 
setting it early. 


Non-Members. If you are not a 
Conference member or a Journal sub- 
scriber, you will be interested to learn 
that your name was supplied to the 
Conference office by someone who be- 
lieves you should affiliate with the or- 
ganization. We are happy to extend 
on behalf of the Membership Commit- 
tee of your state an earnest invita- 
tion to become a member. 


4 


National Board: Mrs. Frances Dickey 
Newenham, Seattle, Washington, has 
been appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee as National Director at Large, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Miss McClure. 
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A Century of Progress Exposition. 
On October 10 and 11, the “Planning 
Committee,” appointed by President 
Morgan at the request of the music 
committee of the Exposition, met in 
Chicago to discuss the proposal that 
the Conference assume responsibility 
for the portion of the Exposition pro- 
gram devoted to music education. The 
committee was composed of the Presi- 
dents of the Sectional Conferences, the 
chairmen, heads or representatives of 
various National Conference commit- 
tees, departments and affiliated organi- 
zations, and the Executive Committee 
of the National Conference. In addi- 
tion to this official group there were 
present by invitation the heads or rep- 
resentatives of the music departments 
of schools in Chicago and nearby 
Cities. 

The proposed project was discussed 
thoroughly from all angles and the 
various phases of the enterprise were 
considered and acted upon by sub- 
committees, whose reports were re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee of 
the Conference with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. It was expressly pro- 
vided that the recommendations of the 
committee were predicated upon the 
approval of administrative authorities 
and upon the maintenance of the en- 
tire program of participation by 
schools and colleges on a high edu- 
cational plane. 

The entire matter now rests in the 
hands of the following general com- 
mittee, authorized by vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Joseph E. Maddy 
(Chairman), Frank A. Beach, Ada 
Bicking, Clarence Birchard, George 
Oscar Bowen, J. Lewis Browne, Hollis 
Dann, Peter W. Dykema, Noble Cain, 
Franklin Dunham, Will Earhart, Karl 
W. Gehrkens, Mabelle Glenn, A. A. 
Harding, W. Otto Miessner, Osbourne 
McConathy, Russell V. Morgan, Victor 
L. F. Rebmann, and Presidents of the 
United Conferences as advisory mem- 
bers. 

A 


Conference Presidents. The follow- 
ing were present at a meeting of Con- 
ference Presidents held in the Con- 
ference office on October 10: Russell 
V. Morgan (National); Anne Lands- 
bury Beck (Northwest); Frances 
Smith Catron (Southwestern); J. 
Henry Francis (Southern); William 
W. Norton (North Central); Ralph G. 
Winslow (Eastern); Arthur G. Wahl- 
berg (First Vice President, California 
Western, representing President Ger- 
trude B. Parsons). 

At this meeting many matters of im- 
portance to the United Conferences 
were discussed. Arrangements were 
made for the annual membership cam- 
paign to be conducted through the 
Conference office; the plan proposed 
by Mr. Morgan whereby each Sec- 
tional Conference will have designated 
hotel headquarters at the Cleveland 
Biennial was approved; proposed recip- 
rocal arrangements whereby’ each 
Sectional Conference will extend cour- 
tesy privileges to visiting members of 
other Conferences was approved in 


principle, and referred to the Legis. © 
tive Coordination Committee and Na ~ 


tional Board of Directors. 

The following was agreed upon ag 
the tentative schedule of dates for the 
1933 Sectional Conference meetings, 
subject to the approval of the various 
Executive Boards: Eastern — March 
15, 16 and 17; Southern—March 2], 
22 and 23; Southwestern—March 29 
30 and 31; California Western—Aprij 
10, 11, 12 and 13; Northwest—April 
17, 18 and 19; North Central—Aprif 
24, 25 and 26. 


Note: The foregoing is not given here 
as official, but is printed in order that any 
interested persons may send their comments 
concerning the dates mentioned to their re 
spective Conference officers. Official an 
nouncement of the dates will be made at the 
Sectional Conference meetings in Cleveland, 
April 7. 

A 


Visitors. Names placed on the visit- 
ors register at the Conference office 
since the last report: 

Allen D. Albert, Chicago; Oscar W. An. 
derson, Chicago; Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
Kans.; John W. Beattie, Evanston; Anne 
Landsbury Beck, Eugene, Ore.; Ada Bick. 
ing, Lansing, Mich.; C. C. Birchard, Boston; 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; James 
F. Boyer, Elkhart, Ind.; Esther Brandt, Chi- 
cago; Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. 
I.; Noble Cain, Chicago; Frances Smith Ca- 
tron, Ponca City, Okla.; Marian Cotton, Win- 
netka, Ill.; Hollis Dann, Franklin Dunham, 
Peter W. Dykema, New York City; Will Ear. 
hart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anton Embs, Oak Park, 
Ill.; J. ‘Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Rose L. Gannon, Chicago; Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City; 
Mo.; Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis.; A. A, 
Harding, Champaign, Ill.; Max T. Krone, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, 
Ind.; A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill; Os 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Jo 
seph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; W. Otto 
Miessner, Chicago; John Minnema, Cicero, 
Ill.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
James L. Mursell, Appleton, Wis.; William 
W. Norton, Flint, Mich.; David Nyvall, Jr., 
Chicago; Ruth Haller Ottaway, Port Huron, 
Mich.; Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Ill.; Victor 
L. F. Rebmann, White Plains, N. Y.; M. W. 
Rosenbarger, Aurora, Ill.; Robert L. Shep- 
herd, Chicago; Herman F. Smith, Milwaw 
kee, Wis.; R. Ray Staater, William B. Walter, 
Chicago; Arthur G. Wahlberg, Fresno, Calif.; 
H. C. Wegner, Waupun, Wis.; Ralph G. 
Winslow, Albany, N. Y.; Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Chicago, 
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Executive Committee. In addition to 
the action taken in regard to the pro- 
posed participation in the Exposition 
of Progress music program, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its meeting on 
October 10 disposed of a large grist of 
official business, including approval of 
the general plans announced by Presi- 
dent Morgan for the Cleveland meet- 
ing; plans for exhibits as outlined by 
Franklin Dunham, President of the 
Exhibitors Association; the report of 
Chairman C. C. Birchard of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Conference 
Finance; the plans of C. E. Lutton, 
Chairman of the National Conference 
Transportation Committee; the Na- 
tional Conference audit report of 
George P. Ellis and Company, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. All mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were 
present at this meeting. 
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Executive Secretary 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIl. 
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